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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE CHILD READING THE BIBLE. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


“ A dancing shape, an image gay, 
To haunt, to siartie, to waylay. 
* 7 * 


“A bene breathing thoughtful breath, 
Waveller between life and death.”’ 
Wordsworth. 
I saw him at his sport erewhile, 
bright exulting boy, 
Like summer’s lightning came the smile 
Of his young spirit’s joy ; 
‘A flash that wheresoe’er it broke, 
Tolife undreamt-of beauty woke. 


His fair locks waved in sunny play, 
By a clear fountain’s side, 
Where jewel-colour’d pebbles lay 
Beneath the shallow tide; 
And pearly spray at times would meet 
/ The glancing of his fairy feet. 


He twined him wreaths of all spring-flowers, 
Which drank that streamlet’s dew ; 

He flung them o’er the wave in showers, 
Till, gazing, scarce I knew 

Which seem’d more pure, or bright, or wild, 

The singing fount or laughing child. 


To look on all that joy and bloom 
" “Made Earth one festal scene, 
Where the dull shadow of the tomb 
‘Seein’d as it ne’er had been. 
How could one image of decay 
Steal o’er the dawn of such clear day ? 


Tsaw once more that aspect bright— 
The boy’s meek head was bow’d 

In silence o’er the Book of Light, 
And like a golden cloud, 

Phe still cloud of a pictured sky— 
fis locks droop’d round it lovingly. 


oe 
An@if my heart had deem’d him fair, 
_When in the fountain glade, 
Acteature of the sky and air, 
Almost on wings he play’d; 
Oh! how much hélier beauty now 
Lit the young human Being’s brow! 


The Being born to toil, to die, 
To break forth from the tomb, 

Unto far nobler destiny 
Than waits the sk 


: me ! 
Museum.—V ol. on 


II, 


I saw him, in that thoughtful hour, 
Win the first knowledge of his dower. 


The soul, the awakening soul I saw, 
My watching eye could trace 

The shadows of its new-born awe, 
Sweeping o’er that fair face; 

As o’er a flower might pass the shade 

By some dread angel’s pinion made ! 


The soul, the Mother of deep fears, 
Of high hopes infinite, 

Of glorious dreams, mysterious tears, 
Of sleepless inner sight ; 

Lovely, but solemn, it arose, 

Unfolding what no more might close. 


The red-leaved tablets,* undefiled, 
As yet, by evil thought— 

Oh ! little dream’d the brooding child, 
Of what within me wrought, 


And quiver’d to the Eternal Word. 


And reverently my spirit caught 
The reverence of Ais gaze; 
A sight with dew of blessing fraught 
To hallow after-days ; 
To make the proud heart meekly wise, 
By the sweet faith in those calm eyes. 


It seem’d as if a temple rose 
Before me brightly there, 

And in the depths of its repose 
My soul o’erflow’d with prayer, 

Feeling a solemn presence nigh— 

The power of Infant Sanctity ! 


O Father! mould my heart once more, 
By thy prevailing breath ! 
Teach me, oh! teach me to adore 
Ev’n with that pure One’s faith ; 
A faith, all made of love and light, 
Child-like, and, therefore, full of might! 


ooo 


Fiom the same. 


A DOZEN YEARS HENCE. 


“Ler’s drink and be merry, 
Dance, sing, and rejoice,” 
So runs the old carol, 
“ With music and voice.” 


While Ais young heart first burn’d and stirr’d, 





the red-leaved tablets of my beart.’’—Haywood. 


No. 131.—3 C 








* “ All this, and more than this, is now engraved upum 
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Had the Bard but survived 
Till the year thirty-three, 
Methinks he’d have met with 

Less matter for glee; 
To think what we were 
In our days of good sense, 
And think what we shall be 
A dozen years hence, 


O! once the wide Continent 
Rang with our fame, 
And nations grew still 
At the sound of our name; 
The pride of Old Ocean, 
The home of the free, 
The scourge of the despot, 
By shore and by sea, 

Of the fallen and the feeble 
The stay and defence— 
But where shall our fame be 

A dozen years hence? 


The peace and the plenty 
That spread over all, 
Blithe hearts and bright faces 
In hamlet or hall; 
Our yeomen so loyal 
In greenwood or plain, 
Our true-hearted burghers 
™ We seek them in vain ; 
For Loyalty’s now 
In the pluperfect tense, 
And freedom ’s the word 
For a dozen years hence. 


The Nobles of Britain, 
Once foremost to wield 

Her wisdom in council, 
Her thunder in field, 

. Her Judges, where learning 

With purity vied, 

Her sound-headed Churchmen, 
Time-honour’d and tried ; 

To the gift of the prophet 
I make no pretence, 

But where shall they all be 
A dozen years hence? 


Alas! for old Reverence, 
Faded and flown; 
Alas! for the Nobles, 
The Church and the Throne, 
When to Radical creeds, 
Peer and Prince must conform, 
And Catholics dictate 
Our new Church Reform ; 
While the schoolmaster swears 
’Tis a useless expense, 
Which his class won’t put up with 
A dozen years hence. 


Perhaps ’twere too much 
To rejoice at the thought, 
That its authors will share 
In the ruin they wrought; 
‘That the tempest which sweeps 
All their betters away, 
Will hardly spare Durham, 
Or Russell, or Grey : 
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For my part I bear them 
No malice prepense, 

But P’ll scarce break my heart for’t, 
A dozen years hence, 


When Cobbett shall rule 

Our finances alone, 
And settle all debts 

As he settled his own; 
When Hume shall take charge 

Of the National Church, 
And leave his old tools, 

Like the Greeks, in the lurch! 
They may yet live to see 

The new era commence, 
With their own “ Final Measure,” 

A dozen years hence. 


Already those excellent 
Friends of the mob, 
May taste the first fruits 
Of their Jacobin Job ; 
Since each braying jackass 
That handles a quill, 
Now flings up his heels 
At the poor dying Bill; 
And comparing already 
The kicks with the pence, 
Let them think of the balance 
A dozen years hence. 


When prisons give place 
To the swift guillotine, 

And scaffolds are streaming 
Where churches have been ; 

We too, or our children, 
Believe me, will shake 

Our heads—if we have them— 
To find our mistake ; 

To find the great measure 
Was all a pretence, 

And be sadder and wiser 
A dozen years hence. 


ee 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE FORREST-RACE ROMANCE, 
(Extracted from Papers dated 1773.) 


1 PASSED my examination with some 
and was appointed assistant-surgeon to my 
then lying at Portsmouth. As she was 
pected, however, to sail every tide to join the 
fleet off Cherbourg,* I was not sent dowmat 
once, but received instructions to be on bod 
the Gull tender, at Sheerness, in eight. days. 
In the mean time, with my appointment) 
twenty guineas in my pocket, a light b 

a tolerable figure, I went down into S 
Bromley Force, the seat of an excellent! 

from whom I had long had an invitation. 1 
found the house full of visitants, chiefly i 
people about my own age, all ‘making. ’ 
and had little difficulty in:being admittedof 
their crew. I never saw.so many happy, fait 


—_—— 
_ 





* This must have been in 1753. 
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~ Were only pulling flowers, sir.” 


‘Badexpected nothing short of thorns for my 


and whose attachments, Harry, have still to 


handsome face together, as were there 
oe abled for the next week—but by far the 


of the fair faces, was that of a young 
jady from the west, called Fane; and none, 
was happier than my own, when be- 
side her. She delighted in botany ; and altho’ 
[atthat time knew little more of the science 
than would have enabled me to make a tolera- 
ble guess at the dried drug in a medicine-chest, 
et the temptation was so great, that I could 
not resist the opportunity of becoming her more 
constant companion, by undertaking the office 
of her tutor. My inadequacy must have been 
goon betrayed; nevertheless, we continued to 
rsue our studies, with as regular attendance 
as ever on my part, and as implicit attention on 
hers, till mutually we arrived at the tacit un- 
derstanding that, provided we looked at the 
flower together, it mattered little whether | 
i it a right or a wrong place in our rare 
classification. We soon exchanged the garden 
for the fields and green lanes; and often before 
Whe others had risen to their daily vocations of 
riding or sailing, we would contrive a ramble 
in search of some unknown species of an un- 
heard of genius, to the romantic borders of 
Holmsdale, which lay within a half mile of 
Bromley, with the apology of the children for 
our guides, who rarely failed to find induce- 
ment enough in the rabbit-warren, or rookery, 
to leave us alone in our search through the 
glades and avenues of the old holm oak and the 
furze. It cannot be expected that, with these 
occasions constantly falling out, an ardent youth 
of nineteen, as I then was, should long conceal 
feelings so fostered by every appliance of time 
and circumstance ; nor need it be wondered at, 
that before even the week had elapsed, I had 
avowed my passion, and had not been altogether 
unsuccessful in eliciting a confession of its re- 
turn. My exultation on that evening must 
have been very apparent, for next morning, 
as | €ame down stairs, having lain much later 
than usual, my host Mr. Blundell met me, and 
took my arm, as he bade me good morning, 
then led me into the library, and, “ Harry, my 
fine fellow,” said he, in his good-natured way, 
“you must get the M.D. to your name, and 
emake something handsome of your own, before 
you begin to run away with the hearts of our 
girls here in the country.” 
***Pon my soul, sir,” stammered I, while I 
felt myself blushing to the eyes, “I—I—we 


_ “Ah! my dear boy,” he sighed and went on, 
care, that while you pull the flowers, you 
plant thorns for both hereafter.” I 


foses; but he surprised me a little when he 
proceeded : “ Ellen is my ward : she is a good 
@rl, and will be a rich girl; and you know 
very well I would not be acting as a guardian 
worthy sucha trust, if I encouraged the ad- 

of one whose fortune is still to make, 





undergo the changes of the most fickle time in 





Harry in love with Miss Fane. 


his own confidential regrets, 
ten my confusion in eage: 
thing more of one who, I felt, for all the care- 
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his life. Come, tell me candidly, now, how 
far has this business gone ?” 

Here was a pretty reckoning to be rin up 
under a hedge. I was silent and sheepish for 
awhile; but told him honestly all about it, so 
soon as I could speak without choking on every 
second word. 

“Surely,” said he, when I had done, “ you 
must have been awareof the great impropriety 
of trying to engage this young lady’s affections 
without my sanction—I am her guardian, you 
know.” 

“T declare, my dear sir, I never knew that 
you were her guardian,” I exclaimed ; “I never 
knew she had any fortune to guard.” 

He smiled, and asked, “ Were you ever in 
love before, Harry ?” 

“ Never, sir, upon my honour—except once 
—but that was nothing.” 

“Nothing to this, I suppose,” he replied— 
“and this, I dare say, will be nothing to the 
next. Tut, man! | wasa young fellow once 
myself, and remember many a time when [ 
would have given my eyes to have walked to 
church with one pretty girl, and my head, I 
suppose, if I could, to have walked home with 
another. I was just your age then—what age 
are you now, Harry ?” 

« Nineteen past, sir,” (it was not a we@k since 
my birti:-day.) 

“ Aye, aye, I was just about nineteen my- 
self then—but no matter. You would see the 
propriety, my dear boy, of going up to London 
in the mean time, were it not that Ellen is 
obliged to leave us to-day ; it isnoarrangement 
of mine, I can assure you. If I thought it ne- 
cessary to get either of you out of the other’s 
way, I certainly would pack you off, and keep 
Ellen with me ; but the fact is, I am only joint 
trustee in this business: her other guardians 
insist on having her away to the house of one 
of them, to whose nomination I have been overs, 
persuaded to consent. Hesis needy, and the 


- 


allowance may be an object; but I would rather 


pay the money out of my own pocket twice 
told, than let her go down among them. How- 
ever it cannot be helped: she must leave us. 
Poor thing! with such a fortune and so many 


connexions—keeping myself out of the ques- 
tion, without whose sanction, thank Heaven, 
they cannot marry her, there never was a more 
friendless dependent.” 


«“ And has Miss Fane no brother, no father 


alive !” enquired I. 


“ Mother, sister, and brother, all the family, 


are dead,” replied Mr. Blundell, “excepting 
her father, who [ am sorry to say, is still alive 
to every thing but a proper sense of his own 
respectability and his child’s happiness. His 
last instructions were dated London, but what 
he is doing there, or where, or how he lives, I 
cannot tell.” 


He had now forgotten my misdemeanours in 
and I had forgots 
rness to know some- 
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ful old gentleman's prudent veto, was not yet 
quite out of my reach ; although theme ntion of 
her fortune, while it made the prize (why 
should I be ashamed to confess it?) much more 
seriously valuable, had inspired me with a fear 
of failure proportionate to the enhanced rich- 
ness of success. 

“ What a pity, sir,” [ said, going cunningly 
to work, “that testators do not attend more to 
the interests of their Jegatees in the appoint- 
ment of sy careful guardians, if they think 
one not enough.” 

“ Ah, it was the doing of the law, not of her 

ndfather, else Fane would never have had 
the control of a penny of it; but had it not been 
for me, he would have had it all. I fought her 
battle stoutly though, and kept matters square 
enough till | was induced to consent to the ad- 
mission of this other worthy, as a sort of balance 
wheel to keep our ill-sorted motions from bring- 
ing every thing to a stand.” 

“ And pray, sir,” I went on, elated with my 
success, “ who may this vexatious umpire be ?” 
I fairly overshot the mark. 

“That’s no affair of yours, Harry, just now. 
Go on with your profession, get half-a-dozen 
years over your head, and a decent indepen- 
dence at least in your pocket, and then I shall 
be very happy indeed to put the son of an old 
friend in the way of a good match ; but never, 
Harry, never let your wife have to say that she 
made a man of you, while you have head and 
hands, and health, to make a man of yourself.” 

“ Dear sir, you are quite right; and believe 
me, I would never dream of acting otherwise— 
only—had I not better see about Miss Fane’s 
hortus siceus, as you say she goes to-day ?” 

“T have saved you that trouble, Harry: she 
is gone before you were out of bed.” 

am afraid I proved but dul] company during 
the few hours of my stay at Bromley Force 
after this miserable disappointment. I took my 
leave that evening, and, to tell the truth, came 
up to London in a fuming passion, for I could 
get no satisfaction whatever, notwithstanding 
my numerous enquiries; I could not even ascer- 
tain the boarding school at which she had been 
in town. All I knew amounted to this, that I 
was in love, and likely to continue so; but with 
whom exactly, [ could not tell, farther than 
that she was a lovely girl, an heiress, and the 
ward of my careful friend Mr. Blundell, in con- 
junction with her father—a character, I feared, 
not too respectable—and some one else of much 
the same stamp, with whom she now was about 
to be placed, not less against her own and Mr. 
Blundell's will than mine. But I had little 
time to indulge in regrets or speculation; I 
found the Gull with her mainsail set at moor- 
ings in the Medway, and hurrying on board 
forgot every thing for a while in the bustle of 
getting the little schooner under weigh. As 
we stretched out of the Nore, however, witha 
steady breeze and smooth water, in the summer 
evening, when the difficulties of crooked pilet- 
age and frequent alterations in our course had 
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been exchanged for the quiet relaxation of 
wind and open sea-room; and when the 
had begun to her work into her 
like a strong and willing labourer, la 
self to the water, and sending the c 
her sloped deck to lounge about the com 
and Jean into the sunset over her high weather. 
rail, with folded arms and half-shut eyes; 
as I looked across the glittering expanse, 
the level sun danced upon every wave bet 
us and the hazy shore, I insensibly began t 
people the filmy and golden-grained air with 
my old familiar images again; and long after 
the failing radiance had spent itself in the 
eastern gloom, and long after the waters had 
ceased to roll in even the reflected spl 
of the upper sky, I continued sowing their 
and restless floor with waving visions of 
fields, and flowery plats, and airy coppi 
the bright enchantress of them all seemed 
won back to my side, and I wandered wi 
again through the long day of sunshine, 
ful alike of sea, and ship, and sorrow, and 
fast falling shadows of night. : 
The chill breeze sent me below at last, 
wearied with a day of unusual fatigue, a 
into my berth; but was long kept awake byay 
angry altercation between the commander and 
his mate, who were drinking together in the 
main cabin. What they disputed about I could 
not understand, but I heard enough to convince 
me that the command had been intrusted toa 
person of no very amiable temper ; in fact I had 
hardly ever met a more disagreeable man than 
our petty captain, or one on whose countenance 
habitual violence and intoxication had con- 
tracted a more repulsive look. 
In the morning we were off Dungeness, with 
a steady south-easterly breeze that gave us a 
favourable run to Portsmouth that evening. 
Here we joined three others on the same des 
tination, and standing out again, made so.much 
of it during the night, that, when 1 came on 
deck next morning, I found ourselves and con- 
sorts beating up with a light wind, abreast.of, 
Cherbourg, the coast about which was just Be; 


ginning to be distinguishable. ‘There had 
a good deal of disputing the day previous’ 
board the Gull; and the captain’s ty 


conduct had put every one on board ma 

of angry excitement. For my own part, - 
avoided coming in contact with him, en 
meals, when | could not help it, and theath 
only to dread the want of social humanity W. 

I never failed to meet ; but it was far ot 

with the crew; he knocked them about 
whatever came to hand without mercy, a> 
openly kept up his mastery by exciting himself 
to a pitch of sufficient violence with quantities 
of brandy. 

We could not yet distinguish any of the fleets, 
for the wind had come round to the south, 
was still getting lighter ; but at last we plainly 
heard the noise of a heavy cannonade. It was » 
the first time in my life that I had heard a shot 





fired in anger; and as every deep explosions) 
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Scene on board the Gull, off Cherbourg. 


dame through the air, my heart beat faster and 
faster, aod, natural fear mingling with natural 
impatience, I stood engrossed in pleasingly 
feelings, till I was roused by the voice 
ofthe mate, crying that there was a ship to 
windward. As our fleet Jay between us and 
the shore, we had no fear of its proving an en- 
emy, and farther than as an object of casual 
lation, the sail attracted little notice, till 
atlength, as we stood up channel, with the 
hip, which seemed a large merchantman, go- 
ing full before the wind, that had now fresh- 
ened, under a heavy press of sail, about a mile 
to windward on our bow, the mate gave it as his 
inion that we ought to speak him, and learn 
how the fleet lay. Now, about a quarter of an 
before this, one of the men having grum- 
at a cuff, the captain had taken me regu- 
to witness the mutiny; and going to his 
ams chest, had stuck a pair of pistols in the 
breast of his jacket, with which he had paraded 
deck for a few minutes, in tenfold trucu- 
e, and had then gone below again, where 
he now sat over his articles of war and brandy 
The cabin light was partly open to ad- 
Su and he made his enquiries, and gave 
orders, without coming on deck. What 
rs does that fellow shew, sir?” 
“ He is canvass to the mast-head, sir, and I 
cannot see his flag; but I think I know the cut 
of his royals: he’s a merchant victualler, if I 


don't mistake, belonging to the leeward division, 
standing across to Portsmouth—for stores, I 


“T don’t care what you suppose, sir—what 


is his name ?” 

“The Prince Frederick.” 

* Ah—eh!—old Manson’s craft?” 

« Yes, sir.” 

“ What course do you lie, sir?” 

“Hard upon the wind: if he hold on, we will 
ctoss his wake close astern.” 

“Well, do now as I desire you, sir. Let 
the boat away as many points as will run you 
under his bows—and hold on your course till 
I give you farther orders.” Then, inan under 

fowl to himself, “Ah, ha, he thought he had 
S¥amped me about that d—d business of his 

@sand the Phoenix; but Ill shew the old 
soslermongering rogue that I can cross his 
bows, both on shore and at sea”—Here he raised 
his voice again—“ and, hilloa, sir! order him, 
#800n as he comes within hail, to run under 
pe ci and round to leeward, till your com- 

questions him on his Majesty’s service. 
raway that gun in the bows there, 
for, by —, if he does not put his helm up, I'll 
ire into him, as I would into a huxter’s stall !” 

We accordingly fell away to leeward, and 
the vessels rapidiy neared each other. The 
stmnger had studding-sails set from the very 
topgallant royals to the chain-plates; and a 
more splendid sight my eyes never beheld than 

Presented, spooming down, swift and steady 

gh the fresh, green, sparkling seas that 
off round either bow in a continuous 
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jet, glassy, unbroken, and in colour like the 
purest amethyst, till it foamed away down the 
broadside, in white boiling eddies of froth. We 
were now within hail: the mate took the trum- 
pet, and shouted his orders as he had received 
them: there was no answer. The stranger 
still held on his course, right before the wind. 
“ He won’t alter his course, sir,” said the 
mate to the captain. “What is to be done ?” 
“ Hold on, as I ordered you, sir; bring up 
under his lee; and if he don’t slacken sail, fire 
your gun into him, and bed—d! Ah, is it luff- 
ing you are, you mutinous lubber? must Jover- 
haul you?” And he laid hold of a handspike, 
and came up the companion, his eyes glaring, 
his teeth set, and a torrent of curses hissing 
through them, hot and horrible. He kicked 
the mate into the scuppers, and laid hold of the 
tiller, round which he lashed its lan-yard with 
a second turn, before he had given more than 
one look at the stranger; and while knotting 
the lashings, reiterated his orders with double 
vehemence about the gun. If ever the devil 
had possession of any man, he was in him then. 
It all occurred in less time than a minute; but 
so inexperienced at sea was I, that I appre- 
hended a fight more than any thing else ; altho’, 
as the tiller was tied, I saw it was next to im- 
possible for the vessels to escape running foul. 
The seamen were all in consternation, crowd- 
ing from the bows, and clamouring advice, en- 
treaties, and denunciations, without the slightest 
effect, on their captain. He held a pistol in his 
hand, and swore he would shoot the first muti- 
neer who should dare to interfere. But, at the 
second look he took at the tower of canvass 
now stooping down upon us, within half a 
stone’s throw, he dropped the tiller, staggered 
back, and clapt both his hands over his eyes. 
When he withdrew them to grasp the tafferel, 
against which he had stumbled, one might have 
thought that he had been smearing his face 
with white paint, so deadly pale was he grown 
all on the sudden ; but his eyes were fixed and 
glazed, his mouth wide open, his lips livid, and 
shaking like jelly, his hair on end, his limbs in 
a loose palsy, his knees going against and over 
one another. It was a moment of dreadful con- 
fusion. I was thrown down by the rushing 
about of the crew; and, as I looked up from 
among the trampling crowd, through whose 
feet I rolled like a log, I saw, all at once, be- 
tween me and the blue sky, over our quarter, 
the jib-boom of the ship pushed through. the 
serene air with a smooth and equable motion, 
but swift and irresistible in the whole wing_ of. 
the wind. It caught us by the lifts of the main-. 
sail, and we were gently pushed over for an 
almost imperceptible moment; then came a. 
sharp crash, and the main topmast toppled down, 
tearing and smashing every thing in its descent, 
and making the started planks fly from stem to_, 
stern, as it drove right through the deck into 
the cabin. At the same moment the ship’s jib, 
boom sprung high into the air, and from among 
her pile of sails that were now bellying out 
3c2 
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almost overhead, there leaped down, like an 
eagle from his cloud, the whole broad-winged 
fore-top-gallant mast, royals and all, with a 
swoop upon our deck. All the men round the 
tiller were struck down; some with broken 
lirhbs, and all dreadfully bruised, but none was 
killed save their miserable commander ; he was 
killed where he stood still paralyzed against 
the tafferel. I saw him struck by the jagged 
stump of the broken mast, as it fell ; he dropped 
shrieking over the lower bulwark, and sank 
with his face downwards. I saw no more, for 
the bows of the ship here caught us astern with 
a crushing shock, that drove the schooner right 
under water, up to the main hatchway, and | 
was floated off in the sea. The first thing ] 
can remember after that catastrophe, was the 
roaring as if of a thousand cataracts about my 
ears, and a consciousness that I was hauled 
through the water like a fish in a net. This 
was indeed the case; I had been entangled in 
the loose wreck of rigging that fell on board 
the Gull ; and when the ship, after grazing her 
stern, drew these masts and sails after her. by 
the numerous ropes that still remained unbroken, 
I was carried along, and would certainly have 
perished, had not the lightness of the wreck, 
and the rapidity with which it was dragged, 
kept me on the surface; yet, even there I was 
never nearer any thing than suffocation, from 
the overwhelming tumult of the broken water 
which was now sheeting over my head and 
shoulders, and falling in foam upon my feet like 
the very jets round the ship’s cutwater. I saw 


that I must perish if I did not get out of the 


rush; and having with infinite labour disen- 
tangled myself from the rope round my middle, 
by which I was held, made a desperate exer- 
tion, and succeeded in drawing myself forward, 
and climbing up the connecting rigging at the 
bows, till I got my head out of the spray. So 
soon as I was out of immediate peril I relaxed 
my exertions fora few minutes to take breath ; 
and although I frequently cried for help I could 
not make myself heard, for my voice as well 
as my strength, was almost exhausted, and once 
or twice I was on the point of giving up the 
struggle, and dropping into my deep death-bed, 
through pure inability of longer hanging on. 
At last, finding my cries fruitless, and feeling 
that, without some extraordinary exertion, | 
must face the abhorred change without further 
preparation, I collected all the energies of my 
remaining strength, and with an efiort that left 
me as weak as an infant, drew myself up by 
the sheer force of my arms, and grasped the 
foré-chains ; then slowly clambered to the dead- 
eyes, gained the rail of the bulwark, doubled 
over it like a sack, and fell on deck insensible. 
When my senses began to collect, and before 
I had yet opened my eyes, I remember congra- 
talating myself in my own mind on my escape, 
anid dimly contrasting tle oozy bed of the sea 
with the warm berth in which I either was, or 
was about to be placed. But it was cold—cold. 
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coil like '@ bundle of wet»sea-w 

flooded all round with the cae “= 
from my clothes and hair. 1 dried the bling; 
spray from my eyes, and Teising my 

my chew, locked about. There heed 
there but myself! 

I swallowed a strange pang that arose from 
my heart, and looked out for something to 
make a noise with; there was nothing tobe 
had—the decks were free from every thi 
but tar and tallow. I had never seep 
dirty decks before, yet there was nothing logge 
lying about. I had not yet biantead was 
afraid to rise—so | pulled off my shoe, and be 
gan to hammer on the deck with the heel of 
it; then to call and to whistle. There was 
no answer! I started up with another 
that made the water gush to my eyes, 
astern without looking either to the righte 
left. I stretched myself half over the 
and looked for the schooner. I saw her yj 
far away astern, a water-logged wreck, wi 
the other tenders bearing up to her, and sig- 
nals flying from all their masts. 1 tossed.» 
arms and shouted, in the wild hope that | mi 
still be taken on board some of them. 

I felt the unmanned ship speeding on herdark 
errand beyond the hope of being overtaken. 
All the frightful stories of the Flying Duteh. 
man came back with unnatural vividness upon 
my memory. I remembered tle unaccounta- 
ble terror of the wretched captain of the Gull, 
his horrible fate, and the invisible agency by 
which it seemed accomplished. I thought 
myself in superhuman hands, and my heart 
sank, and my breath failed, and I swooned for 
fear, as I had already fallen senseless from 
fatigue. Let it be remembered that I wasa 
very young man; although I feel that apology 
need hardly be made for a fear so dreadful, and, 
in such circumstances, so natural, that not 
even at this day would the wealth of worlds 
induce me to spend another hour in thesame 
ignorance of my situation that then afflicted 
me. I lifted my head from the deck witha 
bewildering recollection of all that had passed, 
but as my eye rested on the tall and shini 
sails overhead, I could not think that a : 
so beautiful was made to bear any but aie 
man crew. Be her navigators who they mi 

I knew that it was the same whether I 
them fore or aft; so I leaped up, and foréed 
myself forward, that I might put an end tomy 
horrible suspense at once. From few, if amy, 
do I apprehend contempt on account of this 
avowal. ‘The awe of preternatural ageney® 
part of this life’s natural religion; andeane- 
tioned as it is in the revealed religion that hes 
been vouchsafed to us, let no man scorn me 
for acknowledging its influence, while his own 
soul must tell him that he is a being existing 
he knows not how, among he knows not whom. 
J am not ashamed to confess, that I walked the 
deck of that deserted vessel in excessive fear} 
from companion and hatchway I expec 


° coon he 
every mevicut to see some inconecivable hors 








T opened my eyes; I was lying in a dripping 
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gorascend; and although I held in my breath, 
and kept myself drawn up in rigid determina- 
tion not to flinch from any thing that a Chris- 
-tian man should confront, rc with all the pre- 
tion I could muster, I felt that the twirl- 

ofa straw upon that bare deck would have 
upset me. My senses, however, were not so 
totally overwhelmed in awe and wonder as to 
‘grevent my perceiving that there really was 
Be thing unusual in the appearance of things 
endeck. There were four wide funnels, one 
under each of the main and fore shrouds— 
ings { had never seen in any ship before. 
The ports were larger than usual, and had, 
which seemed very strange, their hinges be- 
low. The decks were smeared and slippery, 
@Phave before observed, with tar and tallow. 
Plooked up with a lightened heart to the yard- 
verme—there were the grappling-irons swing- 
jog from them one and all! I ran into the 
émain-cabin without one hesitating pause—I was 
ashing desperately to be satisfied, and I was 
sitisfied. ‘The cabin was stripped of its fur- 
niture; troughs were laid along each side ; 
they ran into the main-hold, and terminated in 
silly-ports at either quarter ; they were stuffed 
with reeds in sheaves bound together with 
matches, and steeped in composition. It was 
evident—I was in a fireship; it accounted for 
every thing. I ran to the sally-port; there 
was the black track of the gunpowder, and the 
spot plainly marked where the match had 
been extinguished. The ship had missed tak- 
ing fire, and stood out to sea. I ran out on 
deck—threw off my clothes to dry—got a rem- 
nant of a sail, and rubbed myself into life and 
warmth once more ; then wrapping myself in 
a canvass cloak very fairly cut from the fore 
stay-sail, 1 Jaydown in the sunny scuppers, 
and without a single thought of navigating the 
vessel—it never entered my head, once I had 
got the horrible deceit of my fear removed— 
gave myself up to the enjoyment of my securi- 
ty and rest so heartily, that at last, like a wea- 
ned child, I dropped involuntarily asleep. I 
could not have slept more than an hour when 
sl was awakened by the snapping of a royal 
yetudding-sail boom, for the breeze had been 
freshening ever since I came on board, and 
was now straining spars and canvass at a pitch 
that threatened to carry away every thing. 
The new dangers of my situation rose in fear- 
tfalarray before me, as [ considered with my- 
gelf the probable consequences. I was driv- 
wing right on shore at a rate that must smash 
@the'vessel to pieces the moment she would 
take the ground; and how to shorten sail or 
lie to, I could not tell. Every thing was fast, 
and my single strength could not suffice to 
slacken away any thing of consequence. The 
‘vessel could never be put upon another course 
‘with all her yards braced square. There was 
little or no chance of my falling in with any 
il in the Channel in such dangerous times. 
The wind was getting round to the east again, 
and I saw plainly that if it settled there, and 


still carried me before it, I must drift to the 

Atlantic, and die of hunger, unless I could 

subsist on tallow and brimstone (since nothing 

more eatable had been left on board) till the 

final catastrophe of going on shore, that sooner 

or later must befall me. Even if I should fall 

in with a sail, how were they to know that I 

was in distress! and if they did, how was I to 

bring the ship to? or (unless it fell a dead 

calm) how was a boat to be sent on beard me 

driving at such a rate? I went to the wheel to 

try what I could do; not much caring though 

I should lay her fairly on her beam-ends; for, 

if she should not founder outright, I thought 

even such a state would be better than the 

rapid ruin she was then threatening me with. 

I bronght her up till I shook the wind out of 
her canvass. She reeled and staggered for a 

moment like a drunken being, then all atonee 

her lighter sails were taken aback with a slap 

that beat away booms, and tore down yards 

and tackling with a succession of crashes, 

flappings, and snaps like gun-shots, which 

threw me into such confusion, that I let gothe 

wheel, and ran for the cabin; in dread of hav- 

ing my brains beaten out by a falling spar, 

like the luckless captain of the Gull. I sat 
down in despair among the tubs of composition 
and piles of oakum steeped in turpentine, with 

which the place was crammed, and listened to 
the effects of my rashness still sounding over- 
head, and making themselves known even be- 
low by the mad plunges of the vessel, that 
pitched me at length into a corner, where I 
lay till she righted, and went off dead before 
the wind once more. The rigging when I 

came on deck presented a strange sight. All 

the great sails had filled again, but the lighter 
ones were flying in lumbering streamers from 
every yard-arm, like ribands from a tattered 
cap; while booms and blocks went swinging 
through the confusion, knocking against the 
standing spars, and adding at every stroke 
some new disaster to the ruinous uproar. [ 
would have almost changed places with Phe- 
ton. I would as soon have laid myhand upon 

the fiery mane of a courser of the sun, with all 
the zodiac reeling underfoot, as have touched 
a spoke of that fatal wheel during the next 
hour. I went below again, and got between 
decks by the communication from the cabin, 
where I saw the arrangement of the ¢ombus- 
tibles, which put the nature of the v 

yond all doubt. The troughs crossed each 
other between four barrels of compesition, 
placed one under each of the above mentionéd 
funnels. Chambers were loaded opposite all 
the ports, to blow them open and give the 
flame vent. Powdered resin and sulphur were 
scattered plentifully in all directions, and a 
mixture of combustibles like soft dry. paste 
filled the bottoms of all the troughs, on top of 
which the reeds were tied with matches innu- 
merable. The breeze now began to take off, 
and continued to lull away during all the af 
ternoon, having settled at length at about 
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south-east, so that my fears of drifting past the 
Land’s-end were now almost at rest. I dress- 
ed myself in my dried clothes, but dared not 
kindle a fire ;—every spot was ready to start 
into a flame with the merest spark; even in 
the after-cabin the berths were stowed full of 
old turpentine and oil jars, and dusted with 
meal of resin. I walked the deck till evening, 
and with departing light of day distinguished 
St. Michael’s Mount, rising in a grey and pur- 
ple haze high into the ruddy horizon. The 
night fell chilly and thick, and I went into the 
cabin and tried to make up my mind for the 
worst. But I could not long bear to stay 
there, it was so lonely and dismal. There 
was a sort of company in the wind and the 
struggling sails on deck, but below, every 
thing was deadly, dark, and silent. So, chilly 
as it was, I wrapped my cloak of canvass once 
more about me, and sat down on the forecastle, 
shivering with cold and apprehension, and gaz- 
ing till my eyes grew strained and dizzy into 
the monotonous gloom ahead. I could not see 
any star, but I think it must have been about 
one o’clock, when the heavy washing of the 
seas about our bows was broken by the distant 
murmur of breakers. Had I heard my death- 
bell tolling, it could not more surely have im- 
pressed me with the certainty of my imme- 
diate tate ; and yet the very growling of that 
merciless band into whose strangling tumult ] 
so soon expected to be cast, came upon my 
numbed senses with a rousing and invigorat- 
ing influence; for, the dull uncertainty of my 
former state had been altogether stupifying. 
I rose and took my post once more by the 
wheel, determined to use my experience to the 
best advantage in counteracting or seconding 
the wind as | saw necessary, so far as its very 
limited command would go. 

The turnult of broken water now became 
louder and louder, but instead of advancing on 
my ear as before, out of the darkness ahead, it 
growled away down the night on our starboard 
beam in an oblique direction, which I could 
not account for, till, looking over the stern, I 
saw, by the dim glimmer of the ship’s wake 
that we were making more lee than head-way ; 
that in fact, the ship was driving broadside on, 
in a powerful tide race along a reef of rocks, 
through some opening in which, or past which 
altogether, I did not despair of being yet car- 
ried bythe current, as | heard no surf loud 
enough to tell of its running anywhere against 
them, except beyond one breach in their line, 
comparatively smooth. The coast was now 
distinguishable ahead, black, high, and precipi- 
tous. It advanced higher and higher up the 
sky, till it almost seemed to overhang our fore- 
castle, and I now felt the ship swing round in 


dozen muskets levelled at the door. 
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as she stuck—fast in a sand-bank. “Tt wa 


but the ship lay in smooth water among 

It would have been madness to attempt swig 
ming on shore; where, even if I should 
cape the violence of the current and surf | 
must spend the long morning on the bleak hill, 
weighed down by wet clothes, and ignorant of 
my road. Under these considerations, pay 
cularly as there was no fear of the ship yj 

ing to any sea likely to run there during th 
calm state of the weather, I determined tote 
main on deck till day; and now, considering 
my safety almost certain, I mingled my 
plications with thanksgivings, and falling m 
my knees, blessed God with tears of gratitude 
and delight; then wrapping myself up aig 
more behind the shelter of the bulwark, weap 
to sleep. I started up from a dream of 

for I distinctly heard the stroke of oars 

side. I was on the point of calling out, whey 
some one close under the quarter said, in alow 
but (to my morbidly sensitive ear) a clear whis 
per, “ By I believe they have deserted 
her! But look sharp, my lads, for you may find 
plenty of them still skulking behind the bak 
warks.” I heard this with an accompanimentéf 
cocking fire-arms and unsheathing cutlasses; 
and with the horrifying suspicion that they were 
a gang of Cornwall wreckers, I crept in renew. 
ed and redoubled terror into the cabin. Just 
as I concealed myself behind the door, whi? 
opened on the quarter-deck from under a high 
peop, the boat’s crew sprung on deck with lax 
terns and levelled weapons. ‘T'wo tall and 
rather fine-looking men led the party, ands 
soon as they saw that there was no fighting 
for them on deck, drew their company to 
gether round the main-mast, and proceeded, to 
my inexpressible relief, to take possession of 
the ship in the name of his Majesty George 
the Third, by virtue of certain letters of ma 
and reprisal, empowering them, Adam and Hi 
ram Forrest, of Forrest-Race, Esquires, to set 
upon by force of arms, subdue, and take all 
ships, vessels, goods, wares, munitions of wat, 
&c. &c. of, or belonging to the French nation. 
Now was my time to discover myself, (and f 
confess I had a thought or two about my claiiy 
to a share of the prize-monev.)—One step” 


me with its immediate consequence—halfa 
“ Keep 


together, men! they are barricaded in the ca’ 


bin!—go aft, Hiram, with four hands and’ 


break open the door, while I secure the fore 


castle and hatchways,” cried the elder leader. 


His associates sprung towards my place of 


concealment at the head of four fellows, bran- 
dishing their naked cutlasses; and burstin 


the sweep of the current, and saw the breakers} open the door with a drive of his fvot, ra 


running white astern as we swept clear of 
them right through the reef. There rose pre- 
sently a rustling sound about the bows; then 
a heavy grating all along the keel, a dull pro- 

concussion, and the tide broke on her 


in—a pistol in one hand, a drawn sword in 
other. 
of the first rush of their irruption, and so ' 
retreated quietly to the after-cabin, wheré 1 
concealed myself in one of the berths close by”” 


I thought it most prudent to keep clear 








pitch dark. The breakers were on all sides; 


made from my position, but the noise artested’* 
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em They soon found the cabin] wood below! and if I go in there, (pointing to- 
nat p onal with the deck; and as they) the after cabin without even raising his pots 
went stumbling about with their one lantern] ed face,) ifI go in there, I will see the others! 
the lumber of combustibles, filled it} —-Come on deck—I am sick.” 
with exclamations of amazement. “Stay where you are—you must not expose 
« Why, here’s no crew that I can see, but} yourself to the men,—tut, tut!—What! after 
a regiment of paint-pots—that must have been|all we have seen together, to let a trick of 
grat that we heard, sir,” said one. your fancy get the better of your manhood in 
D—n me, Tom, I say, what sort of a} this disgraceful way !—-Why,” and he mused 
is drawing-room have we here?” mut-|fora moment, “ it 2s odd enough too, that she 
jered another, as he stood turning over a mop/ should come here without hands, and all to give 
of cakum with his toe; “and what sort of a/us asecond crop off her old timbers; butegad, 
damnable smell is this?” snuffing at a box of|I have it! I'll lay my life Tom has been over- 
composition . hauling her in the Channel, and has sent the 
“The devil’s own smell—brimstone by | old bird adrift, well knowing to whose door the 
—!” cried a fourth, shaking a cloud of sul-| Race would bring her!-—Ah! poor Tom! many 
from his fingers; and one fellow rum-|an ugly job he has brought me through; how- 
ng through the troughs pulled up a bun-| ever, they say that Gull thing that 1 got him 
de and tossed them out on the floor,| the command of, is a switching fast sailer, and 
exclaiming, “ Nothing but rushlights in these|if he has but a staunch crew, he may make a 
here lockers, Master Hiram—rushlights and| good thing of it yet—that is, if he can only 
mouldings of white biscuit, as I take it—light|keep from getting more than moderately 
diet that, I may say, sir, for a ship’s company.”|drunk. But come along till we see what this 
Just then some lumber getting loose, rolled|after cabin has got for us. We have our let- 
out of an upper berth among them, and three| ters of marque now, and need not be ashamed 
or four smart cuts were made at it before they | to show our faces under that authority to man 
sw what it was. I had taken them as a hint|or devil !—Come,” and he dragged his reluc- 
to lie quiet a little longer, when their Jeader| tant associate almost close to the spot where I 
started suddenly, and after standing for a mo-| lay in another and still more dreadful relapse of 
ment at the heel of the mizen-mast, gave a/horror. The young man leaned against a tim- 
strong shudder, and ordered the men out of the} ber with his head sunk upon his breast, and 
@bin. “Off, off to the forecastle every man| shuddered violently. 
of you !—off, I say, and send Captain Forrest} “Adam,” said he at length, “ we have never 
here.” The men withdrew, muttering excla-|thriven in any thing since the night we had 
mations of amazementas he drove them out on|that business in this abominable den of blood. 


deck, whence he presently returned, accom-| You and I then were, or ought to have been, 
panied by the other. He locked and bolted|country gentlemen, and he was no more than 
the door after him, and led his companion up|a careless sailor at worst; but with all the 
to the mast, then throwing the light full on it,] money we got in Bordeaux for the fruits of our 
_ asked, in a whisper that thrilled through me|villany, we are three miserable adventurers 
where [ lay, “ Do you know that ?” “ What?” | to-day, if the damning cargo she carries has not 
“That splinter of steel buried in the wood.”| sunk the Gull already—Mother of God defend 


The elder Forrest, without one word of reply,|me! there is young Manson!” Ican no more 
snatched up the lantern and ran round the|account for it now, than I could help it then, 
cabin, holding the light over his head, andj but the truth is, I had risen at this mention of 
gazing at every thing with a strong expres-|the Gull in a sort of reckless frenzy, for I had 
sion of astonishment; then stuck the lantern] no control over either my words or actions, and 
down upon a barrel-head, slapped his hands/started out on the floor before them, a very 
against his thighs, and exclaimed, “ Hah !—} ghastly and hideous spectacle; for I was pale 
Now may I be damned if it is not the old Phe-| and haggard with fear and desperation, and my 
nix come back again !—but, Hiram, I say, by| face was bloody from ascratch I had got inthe 
Heaven [ cannot understand this—she is not|dark. The eyes of the repentant sinner fas 
the same boat, and yet she is—I thought I knew] tened on me as [ rose, and his terror wasfull 
her deck, although it is strangely altered—but | as horribly depicted on his countenance, asthat 
whatis the matter with you?” for the younger| of his already punished associate had been on 
one stood pale and trembling, and here grasped | his; he fell flat on his face, and even the ham» 
him eonvulsively by the arm. dened ruffian at his side leaped back witha 

“Whatails you, Hiram? I say,—I hope you] shout of horror as I rose before him with my 
are not afraid.” hands held up, and a storm of denunciation 

“ Yes, by ——,” (with a slow and solemn as-| that I could not contro] bursting from my lips: 
severation,) “I am afraid, Adam Forrest!” The| What | said I did not even then know, but it 
other answered gasping, “I am afraid, for Isaw|soon betrayed my mortal nature, and Forrest, 
him there as plainly as I see you, clinging round | with a blow of his fist, struck me back whence@+\), . 
the mast as he did that night, when he held|I had risen, then drew a pistol and came close. 
on till you shore through his wrist with your|up tome to make sure. I prayed for merey now 
Cutlass, and snapped it an inch deep in the solid | as wildly as I had before denounced vengeance, 
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south-east, so that my fears of drifting past the 
Land’s-end were now almost at rest. I dress- 
ed myself in my dried clothes, but dared not 
kindle a fire ;—every spot was ready to start 
into a flame with the merest spark; even in 


the after-cabin the berths were stowed full of 


old turpentine and oil jars, and dusted with 
meal of resin. I walked the deck till evening, 
and with departing light of day distinguished 
St. Michael’s Mount, rising in a grey and pur- 
ple haze high into the ruddy horizon. The 
night fell chilly and thick, and I went into the 
cabin and tried to make up my mind for the 
worst. But I could not long bear to stay 
there, it was so lonely and dismal. There 
was a sort of company in the wind and the 
struggling sails on deck, but below, every 
thing was deadly, dark, and silent. So, chilly 
as it was, I wrapped my cloak of canvass once 
more about me, and sat down on the forecastle, 
shivering with cold and apprehension, and gaz- 
ing till my eyes grew strained and dizzy into 
the monotonous gloom ahead. I could not see 
any star, but I think it must have been about 
one o’clock, when the heavy washing of the 
seas about our bows was broken by the distant 
murmur of breakers. Had I heard my death- 


bell tolling, it could not more surely have im- 
pressed me with the certainty of my imme- 
diate tate ; and yet the very growling of that 
merciless band into whose strangling tumult I 
so soon expected to be cast, came upon my 
numbed senses with a rousing and invigorat- 
ing influence; for, the dull uncertainty of my 


former state had been altogether stupifying. 
I rose and took my post once more by the 
wheel, determined to use my experience to the 
best advantage in counteracting or seconding 
the wind as I saw necessary, so far as its very 
limited command would go. 

The tumult of broken water now became 
louder and louder, but instead of advancing on 
my ear as before, out of the darkness ahead, it 
growled away down the night on our starboard 
beam in an oblique direction, which I could 
not account for, till, looking over the stern, I 
saw, by the dim glimmer of the ship’s wake 
that we were making more lee than head-way ; 
that in fact, the ship was driving broadside on, 
in a powerful tide race along a reef of rocks, 
through some opening in which, or past which 
altogether, I did not despair of being yet car- 
ried by the current, as | heard no surf loud 
enough to tell of its running anywhere against 
them, except beyond one breach in their line, 
comparatively smooth. The coast was now 
distinguishable ahead, black, high, and precipi- 
tous. It advanced higher and higher up the 
sky, till it almost seemed to overhang our fore- 
castle, and [ now felt the ship swing round in 
the sweep of the current, and saw the breakers 
running white astern as we swept clear of 
them right through the reef. There rose pre- 
sently a rustling sound about the bows; then 
a heavy grating all along the keel, a dull pro- 

concussion, and the tide broke on her 
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as she stuck—fast in a sand-bank. “It was 
pitch dark. The breakers were on all sides: 
but the ship lay in smooth water among them, 
It would have been madness to attempt swim 
ming on shore; where, even if I should es 
cape the violence of the current and surf, [ 
must spend the long morning on the bleak hill, 
weighed down by wet clothes, and ignorant of 
my road. Under these considerations, parti 
cularly as there was no fear of the ship Lad 
ing to any sea likely to run there during the 
calm state of the weather, I determined to ta. 
main on deck till day; and now, consider; 
my safety almost certain, I mingled my sup. 
plications with thanksgivings, and filing on 
my knees, blessed God with tears of gratitude 
and delight; then wrapping myself up oft 
more behind the shelter of the bulwark, went 
to sleep. I started up from a dream of home, 
for I distinctly heard the stroke of oars alon 
side. I was on the point of calling out, when 
some one close under the quarter said, in alow 
but (to my morbidly sensitive ear) a clear whis. 
per, “ By I believe they have deserted 
her! But look sharp, my lads, for you may find 
plenty of them still skulking behind the bul 
warks.” I heard this with an accompanimentof 
cocking fire-arms and unsheathing cutlasses; 
and with the horrifying suspicion that they were 
a gang of Cornwall wreckers, I crept in renew- 
ed and redoubled terror into the cabin. Just 
as I concealed myself behind the door, whidl 
opened on the quarter-deck from under a high 
peop, the boat’s crew sprung on deck with lan 
terns and levelled weapons. ‘T'wo tall and 
rather fine-looking men led the party, and so 
soon as they saw that there was no fighting 
for them on deck, drew their company to 
gether round the main-mast, and proceeded, to 
my inexpressible relief, to take possession of 
the ship in the name of his Majesty George 
the Third, by virtue of certain letters of marque 
and reprisal, empowering them, Adam and Hi- 
ram Forrest, of Forrest-Race, Esquires, to set 
upon by force of arms, subdue, and take all 
ships, vessels, goods, wares, munitions of war, 
&c. &c. of, or belonging to the French nation. 
Now was my time to discover myself, (and I 
confess [ had a thought or two about my claim) 
to a share of the prize-monev.)—One step T 
made from my position, but the noise arrested * 
me with its immediate consequence—halfa 
dozen muskets levelled at the door. “Keep 
together, men! they are barricaded in the ca+’ 
bin!—go aft, Hiram, with four hands and 
break open the door, while I secure the fores 
castle and hatchways,” cried the elder leader. 
His associates sprung towards my place of 
concealment at the head of four fellows, bran- 
dishing their naked cutlasses; and — 
open the door with a drive of his foot, ru 
in—a pistol in one hand, a drawn sword inthe” 
other. I thought it most prudent to keep cleat 
of the first rush of their irruption, and so had” 
retreated quietly to the after-cabin, where I 
concealed myself in one of the berths close by” 
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They soon found ,the cabin 
= ray 9 ry with the deck; and as they 
went stumbling about with their one lantern 

the lumber of combustibles, filled it 
with exclamations of amazement. 

« Why, here’s no crew that I can see, but 
a regiment of paint-pots—that must have been 
grat that we heard, sir,” said one. 

‘D——n me, Tom, I say, what sort of a 
s drawing-room have we here?” mut- 
another, as he stood turning over a mop 

gakum with his toe; “and what sort of a 
damnable smell is this?’ snuffing at a box of 


1u0n. 
he devil’s own smell—brimstone by 
—?” cried a fourth, shaking a cloud of sul- 
from his fingers; and one fellow rum- 
through the troughs pulled up a bun- 
deaf reeds and tossed them out on the floor, 
, * Nothing but rushlights in these 
here lockers, Master Hiram—rushlights and 
mouldings of white biscuit, as I take it—light 
diet that, I may say, sir, for a ship’s company.” 
Just then some lumber getting loose, rolled 
out of an upper berth among them, and three 
or four smart cuts were made at it before they 
gw what it was. I had taken themas a hint 
to lie quiet a little longer, when their leader 
slarted suddenly, and after standing for a mo- 
ment at the heel of the mizen-mast, gave a 
shudder, and ordered the men out of the 
q@bin. “Off, off to the forecastle every man 
of you!—off, I say, and send Captain Forrest 
here.” The men withdrew, muttering excla- 
mations of amazementas he drove them out on 
deck, whence he presently returned, accom- 
panied by the other. He locked and bolted 
the door after him, and led his companion up 
to the mast, then throwing the light full on it, 
asked, in a whisper that thrilled through me 


~ where I lay, “ Do you know that ?” “ What?” 


“That splinter of steel buried in the wood.” 
The elder Forrest, without one word of reply, 
snatched up the lantern and ran round the 
cabin, holding the light over his head, and 
gazing at every thing with a strong expres- 
sion of astonishment; then stuck the lantern 
down upon a barrel-head, slapped his hands 
against his thighs, and exclaimed, “ Hah!— 
Now may I be damned if it is not the old Phe- 
nixcome back again!—but, Hiram, I say, by 
Heaven [ cannot understand this—she is not 
thesame boat, and yet she is—I thought I knew 
her deck, although it is strangely altered—but 

is the matter with you!” for the younger 
one stood pale and trembling, and here grasped 
himeonvulsively by the arm. 

“What ails you, Hiram? I say,—I hope you 
are not afraid.” 

“ Yes, by »” (with a slow and solemn as- 
severation,) “I am afraid, Adam Forrest!” The 
other answered gasping, “I am afraid, for I saw 
him there as plainly as I see you, clinging round 
the mast as he did that night, when he held 
on till you shore through his wrist with your 
Cutlass, and snapped it an inch deep in the solid 





wood below! and if I go in there, (pointing to: 
the after cabin without even raising his avert- 
ed face,) if I go in there, I will see the others!. 
—Come on deck—I am sick.” 

“Stay where you are—you must not expose 
yourself to the men,—tut, tut!—What! after 
all we have seen together, to let a trick of 
your fancy get the better of your manhood in 
this disgraceful way !—-Why,” and he mused 
fora moment, “ it 7s odd enough too, that she 
should come here without hands, and all to give 
us a second crop off her old timbers; but egad, 
I have it! I'll lay my life Tom has been over- 
hauling her in the Channel, and has sent the 
old bird adrift, well knowing to whose door the 
Race would bring her!-—Ah! poor Tom! many 
an ugly job he has brought me through; how- 
ever, they say that Gull thing that | got him 
the command of, is a switching fast sailer, and 
if he has but a staunch crew, he may make a 
good thing of it yet—that is, if he can only 
keep from getting more than moderate] 
drunk. But come along till we see what this 
after cabin has got for us. We have our let- 
ters of marque now, and need not be ashamed 
to show our faces under that authority to man 
or devil !—Come,” and he dragged his reluc- 
tant associate almost close to the spot where I 
lay in another and still more dreadful relapse of 
horror. The young man leaned against a tim- 
ber with his head sunk upon his: breast, and 
shuddered violently. 

“ Adam,” said he at length, “ we have never 
thriven in any thing since the night we had 
that business in this abominable den of blood. 
You and I then were, or ought to have been, 
country gentlemen, and he was no more than 
a careless sailor at worst; but with all the 
money we got in Bordeaux for the fruits of our 
villany, we are three miserable adventurers 
to-day, if the damning cargo she carries has not 
sunk the Gull already—Mother of God defend 
me! there is young Manson!” I can no more 
account for it now, than I could help it then, 
but the truth is, I had risen at this mention of 
the Gull in a sort of reckless frenzy, for I had 
no control over either my words or actions, and 
started out on the floor before them, a very 
ghastly and hideous spectacle; for I was pale 
and haggard with fear and desperation, and my 
face was bloody from ascratch I had got inthe 
dark, The eyes of the repentant sinner fas 
tened on me as [ rose, and his terror was full 
as horribly depicted on his countenance, asthat 
of his already punished associate had been on 
his; he fell flat on his face, and even the hamy~ 
dened ruffian at his side leaped back witha” 
shout of horror as I rose before him with my 
hands held up, and a storm of denunciation 
that I could not contro] bursting from my lips: 
What I said I did not even then know, but it 
soon betrayed my mortal nature, and Forrest, 
with a blow of his fist, struck me back whence+\ 
I had risen, then drew a pistol and came close. 
uptometo make sure. I prayed for mereynow 
as wildly as I had before denounced vengeance, 
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and in the extremity of my terror shut my 
eyes and clung to the very boards. A flash 
first came through my closed eyelids, and then 
a rushing and flapping burst of flame, like in- 
terminable lightning. The pistol had burned 
priming, but even that had been enough to set 
fire to an open can of turpentine that was up- 
set from a locker above by the thrust he had 
made after me with the weapon. The liquid 
starting into fire and smoke over the explod- 
ing gunpowder, flowed down in a waving river 
of flame, and spreading on the resined floors, 
and catching the loose combustibles all round, 
raised such a chaos of fire, smoke, hissing, 
sputtering, and suffocation, that I had only 
power to feel myself unwounded, and with my 
coat over my head, to pitch myself bodily 
against the port below me. [ literally sank 
through a little pool of flame, but I burst open 
the port as I had expected, and found myself 
the next moment in the sea. It was now low 
water, and the stream that I had feared would 
sweep me among the breakers was totally sub- 
sided; but [ could see nothing clearly for the 
first minute, only a dazzling and flashing of 
light through the spray, that swept over my 
head from the broken water on the rocks. The 
first thing I saw distinctly was a trail of flame 
writhing like a tail round the stern of the ship, 
as if the great black hulk had been lashing 
herself into the furious fit, that in another mi- 
nute burst out from every vent and funnel in 
spouting and roaring jets of fire, that blazed 
up into the rigging as high as the lower masts, 
and pierced the night for miles round, with a 
splendour strong as the light of the sun at 
noonday. I got upon the nearest of the rocks, 
(by the fall of the water they now rose much 
nearer than they had before seemed to do,) 
and rising out of reach of the surf, contempla- 
ted a spectacle the grandest and most appal- 
ling I ever witnessed. The ship had run 
aground upon the landward side of a tongue of 
sand, that stretched (like half the string of a 
bent bow) partly across a curve of the coast, 
thus intercepting whatever the current from 
the opposite side might sweep into the bay; 
and there settling on a rapidly shelving bank, 
had fallen over as the water left her, till her 
masts and rigging lay almost across the nar- 
row channel between. On shore an overhang- 
ing cece rose right opposite, and clese un- 
der her lee—so close that her rigging sloped 
up to within a stone’s-throw of the jutted rock. 
Between the base of this rock and the water’s 
edge, there was a stripe of green-sward, evi- 
dently artificial, forming a platform of perhaps 
thirty yards acrosa, which widened away at 
one side into a lawn with haycocks and shrub- 
bery, while there was a dood deal of planting 
yisible up the back of the ravine. 


gled mantle shaken out in the sky. 
An old-|smoke was curling in white eddies reer wnt 
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contrasted with the black mass of rock behind 
and the boiling flashes of the surf tossed 
most to its fantastic porch before. [ looked at 
the ship—the fore-hatchway had torn up with 
a tremendous burst, and the massy planks gpd 
bars of wrought-iron were scattered on eithe 
side; but the black tarpaulin rose like a 

py over the body of flame that followed, an 
was dissipated into smoke and ashes, wi 
ever coming down. And now, the 
tossing that blaze about throngh the riggim 
in rolling and heavy volume, like a 
tongue, it roared at every wallowing flap, and 
licked up square-sails, stay-sails, and studdi 
sails, as though they had been so much tinder, 
while the port-chambers successively explod. 
ing, thundered and flashed down either-briad. 
side, then vomited out thejr volume and fiz. 
ing streamers of fire, that curled and elimbel 
up into the conflagration till consumed amid 
the general flame. All the water out of the 
ship’s shadow blazed to the blazing pile; but 
wherever her hull momentarily intercepted its 
light, the sea seemed to heave more hes. 
vily, and with a lurid glow like blood. The 
boat’s erew had now pushed off from the quar. 
ter; I saw all on board save the two misers 
ble beings I had left in the flames of the cabin} 
but the men had scarce pulled the boat’sle 
from the vessel’s side, when a figure leapt 
on the quarter rail from deck—he looked ut 
he had risen out of hell; for his head 
singed bald, and his face and hands were 
livid, swollen, and bloody, from the seorchi 
It was the elder Forrest. He was tossing ig 
armsand howling. The men pulled back, the 
boat shot into the shadow of the ship, and in 
the sudden difference of light I lost them far 
an instant; but the great flame of the forecas 
tle took a sweep to windward, and showed 
them again, close under the quarter. All their 
faces glowed like copper, as they turned them 
up to the crimsoned figure wavering above, 
for Forrest had now seized a rope, that da» 
sled still unconsumed from the mizen- 
arm, and was swinging to and fro, as 
scorching flame behind him swayed forw 
or collapsed ; but their faces fell, and a erpof 
horror burst from them all as it gave way, and 
the wretch, after balancing a moment on 
narrow footing, fell back into the fire ;—there 
was a puff of smoke and ashes, a long heaving 
roll of the flame, a shriek that rung shrilly 
over every thing, and the seamen, silent and 
horrified, pushed off again, and made for the 
shore. And now the whole rigging was ma 
light flame, and the dance of sparks to leewarl, 
where it eddied round the chimneys and g& 
bles of the old house, looked like a great spat 
Beneath, 


fashioned straggling house stood almost under|door and window, and the fate of the d 
the precipice, facing the platform on one side, |dwelling seemed fixed, to burn first, while any 


and the lawn on the other. 





Its steep roof of| thing remained in it that would burn, and 
grey slate, and slender chimneys, made a/to be swept from its foundations ‘by thé 
gaunt and spectral show in the ruddy glare,|explosion; out of reach of which I 


nd thea 
all this 
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; infully making my way, some- 
So ebeing over the rocks high and dry, 
and sometimes swimming. I gained the dry 
land at last, about three hundred yards astern 
of the vessel, and rounding the shoulder of a 
hill, lay down among the grass in the sudden 
i y darkness behind it, till my eyes had a 
‘tle recovered from the effects of the exces- 
sive light, and I was able to see my way into 
the country. I was between two steep hills; 
thet behind me was lurid in the dim reflection 
of the sky, but a ruddier haze than ever the 
sunset had thrown over it, glowed across the 
tack of air above, and bore a crown of fire to 
the top of the higher hill opposite, on which 
every stock and stone showed like iron ata 
ing heat. Through this red region I had 

to pass to reach the inland ; pursuing a horse- 
track that led over it, I gained the limits of 
darkness again, without once turning to look 
at the scene behind—I had beheld enough. 
Suddenly I heard the clang of hoofs in the val- 
ley beyond, and, turning, beheld a riderless 
horse toss up his mane like a fiery crest over 
the illuminated mountain, then plunge into the 
darkness between. I laid hold of the reins as 
he rushed past me, determined to use the op- 
portunity of escape; and having checked him 
with some difficulty, threw myself into the 
mddleand gave him head. He bore me down 
the open hill like the wind; but when I got 
among the precipices below, through which 
the road was intricately carried, I was reluc- 
tantly obliged to draw up a little for fear of 
Sidents I was unwilling to do this, as well 
from the desire of making my escape to as 
great a distance as possible from the ex- 
plosion, as from the conviction, growing 
every moment stronger, that I heard some 
one on horseback in pursuit. Now, I had 
no doubt that the animal I rode had thrown 
another rider immediately before being caught 
by me; and I thought it most probable, that 
whoever was now pursuing, had been in com- 
ome with him when his horse had first run off. 
that as it might, I had enough of Forrest- 
Race and its inhabitants, to make-me deter- 
mined, if I must be overtaken, to conceal my- 
self by the road-side, and let my pursuer look 
after the runaway at his leisure. However, I 
tried to make the most of my chances in the 
mean time, and pushed on as rapidly as pru- 
dence would allow; but in ten minutes more, 
I found I had no prospect of escape; I heard 
the clatter of the horse, and once or twice the 
cries of the rider behind, and was just prepar- 
ing to dismount, and looking back to try what 
Icould see, when there shot up a column of 
fire, a hundred feet and more over the top of 
the highest mountain, and hill and valley, 
road, rock, and river, leaped out into insuffera- 
ble splendour before me. Every object, for 
three or four seconds, was apparent in steady 
and intense light. I saw the perilous road 


down which I had come, and wondered how 


iny horse had kept his footing at all; but my 
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wonder was considerably greater when, about’ 
half a furlong behind, i saw my pursuer, as 
plainly as I ever saw my own mother, to be a 
woman—dressed, at least, in a female habit, 
and light as Diana, while she sat her rearing 
and plunging hunter through the wild tumult 
of his terror. But, before I could take a se- 
cond look, down stooped the night again in 
tenfold power of darkness, while there burst 
through the shaken sky such a concussion, as 
with its tremendous and stunning violence beat 
the poor animal I bestrode, and myself along 
with him, flat down upon the ground, amon 
the rebounding echoes and black darkness, i 
escaped from the fall unhurt, and the horse 
stood still and trembling till 1 remounted, for 
I now was no longer desirous of escaping my 
pursuer. I was hardly in the saddle again, 
when I heard a sweet voice at my side—* Now, 
Heaven have mercy on us,—this is a fearful 
night !—How could you leave me in this way, 
George !—Ah? you could not help it, poor fel- 
low—but did I not see you thrown after the 
grey ran off !— Why do you not answer, George 
—are you hurt?” 

“Tn the name of God, Ellen Fane, what do 
you here?” I exclaimed, in a voice that I could 
hardly think my own. She screamed aloud, 
for it was indeed she, and checked her horse 
till he almost went on his haunches; I seized 
him by the bridle to keep him from backing 
over the precipice. 

“ Keep off—keep off,” she cried. “ Oh, have 
mercy on me, if you are a man or a Christian, 
for Iam a helpless girl, and in danger of my 
life !—Oh, only help me to get to Truro, and I 
will pray for you—indeed I will—as long as 
this miserable existence lasts!’ 

I was agitated by contending emotions—in- 
numerable—indescribable; but I made a strug- 
gle to compose myself, and implored her not 
to be alarmed. “ And, oh, Ellen, Ellen,’ I 
cried, “do you not know me?” 

“ Henry !—Mr. Jervas!” she exclaimed, and 
would have fallen to the ground had I not 
drawn our horses together and supported her 
sinking frame upon my breast. There was not 
a sound in the air, that had so lately been torn 
with dreadful noises, except the low sobs of 
my companion, whose tears were flowing un- 
restrained upon my bosom, and the dreamy 
plashing of the river beside us, as it hastened 
to drown its murmurs in the moan of the sea, 
that came heavily at intervals on the. wind 
like a lamentation. The wind that was now 
abroad was barely strong enough to lift a curl 
or two of the long and lovely tresses that lay 
clustering on my breast. All the light in the 
sky was insufficient to’show more than the 
dim outline of the hills rising black around us 
against the paler gloom of the heavens. Every 
thing was steeped in profound tranquillity, but 
the uproar that this quiet had succeeded was 
less confounding a thousand times, than the 
tumultuous feelings which agitated my heart in 





the midst of that solemn and oppressive calm. 
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“Tell me, Ellen, tell me, is it possible that 
you can have been under the same roof with 
this villain Forrest ?” 

“ Alas, poor wretch!” sheexclaimed, “ he was 
burged to death—he and his cousin Hiram.” 

“ Murderous ruffians!—robbers, dogs, and 
pirates! what better fate did they merit?” I 
exclaimed, forgetting that she was ignorant of 
their piracy. 

“ Nay, indeed, Mr. Jervas, they were only 
doing their duty. You know that they would 
have been obliged to fight with the crew, had 
not the ship been deserted. Oh, although Mr. 
Forrest was a harsh and selfish man, and al- 
though I came here so much against my own 
wishes, yet believe me you wrong him with 
these horrid names; but tell me, I beseech you, 
how did you come here? Surely you cannot 
have come all the way from Bromley Force !— 
Pray tell me.” 

“Could I show you my dripping clothes, my 
bleeding hands, my scorched and smarting 
face,” cried I, “you might then guess where 
I come from—from the midst of breakers and 
fire, out of the hands of pirates and assassins, 
who would fain have stained with my blood 
that fatal ship that they once before polluted 
with the massacre of her crew, but which God 
in his justice has guided over the seas to be a 
destruction for them and theirs. I came in the 
French fire-ship !” 

This was indignantly, bitterly, and thought- 
lessly spoken; and I was well rebuked by her 
placid reply. “Let us pray to be protected in 
our distress, for, alas! I fear you are distracted, 
and I scarcely know, myself, whether I am 
awake or not.” 

“TI would give all [ value in the world, ex- 
cept your good wishes, Ellen, that this were a 
dream; but it is too true—listen, now, (and I 
solemnly assure you there is no deception in 
what I say,) and I will tell you all ;”—and so 
I related to her everything that had occurred 
from the time of our dancing the last rigadoon 
together in Bromley Force Hall, up to our 
present meeting among the Forrest-Race Hills. 

“And now, Ellen, that these wretches 
themselves have been tossed out like burned 
cinders from the fire, and that their house has 
been blown stone from stone to the foundation, 
can you doubt that the hand of Providence has 
been put forth in their punishment, as plainly 
as in our reunion after so sudden a separation, 
and one which threatened to last for years, if, 
not for life? and can you for a moment doubt 
that I have been brought here thus fearfully 
and strangely to be a protector to you now, and 
a cherisher and protector to you till death part 
us ” 

“ Oh, do not talk of happiness to me; I feel 
that I am doomed to be miserable and the cause 
of misery ; the avenging hand lies heavy on 
us all. let us hasten to Truro, and hurr 
up to Bromley, and get my dear guardian’s ad- 
vice, before” she burst into renewed tears, 
and then exclaimed, “ Alas, alas, ill-fated Mary 
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Forrest ! you had little thou 

went to sleep to-sight, “ged ad 
awakened by the light of your husband’s death, 
fire!” m 
“The miserable woman!” I cried, «oh 
has become of her?” a vu 

“ She will soon be with her brothers, tra 
in safety; they took her and her baby in 
boat to Falmouth, but I was sent off wa: 
George the gardener, on horseback, as y 
for Truro. Poor George has suffered 
rest; his horse was frightened by the fire ang 
threw him on the hill; let us go back and see 
if he is hurt.” a, 

I with difficulty dissuaded her from dela. 
ing us by such a fruitless search, and repre. 
sented my own miserable condition, 

“Oh, that the sky would clear,” she*eried, 
“and show us how to go! there isa 
somewhere near us where you can get dried, 
You will perish if you remain in wet clothes 
any longer,—but can it be that you are all thig 
time riding bareheaded ?” and she drew up her 
horse, and pulling a handkerchief from her 
neck, tied it, yet warm from her bosom, round 
my cold temples and dank hair. Every touch 
of her fingers streamed a flood of warmth t 
my heart; my very brain derived new vi 
from the comfortable cincture; and having 
kissed her gentle hands again and again, | 
commenced to explore the road with inde 
gable perseverance. At length, after a tediow 
ride over a bleak and almost impracticable 
track, we saw the low roof of the cottage rise 
between us and the sky. A feeble light strug. 
gled for a moment over the common as we 
approached, and then disappeared. Having, 
with some searching, found a stake to which t 
tie the horses, we advanced to the door; it 
opened, and we entered the cabin’s only apart 
ment. In one corner, on a low truckle, lay an 
old man bedridden and doting. In the middle 
of the floor, a child of about eight years was 
lighting a candle at the embers of a wood-fire; 
she screamed as we stood before her, and flew 
to the bedside of the cripple, who mumbled 
and moaned at the disturbance, but did not 
seem to comprehend its cause. The little girls 
large dark eyes bespoke terror and amazement 
till my companion addressed her, “ My pretty 
Sally, do you not remember the lady who gave 
the gown to your mother, and the money!” 
The little thing then let go its hold of the old 
man’s quilt, and shading the candle from the 
open window, dropped a timid curtsey, and 
said, “They are all gone down to see the 
burning at the Race, and they told me to keep 
the candle in the window till they would come 
back; but the draught blows it out, madam.” 

“ Lend me the candle, my dear, and we will 
kindle a nice fire which the dranght will only 
make burn the brighter, and that will do far 
better,” said my companion, and began—beat- 
tiful being!—to pile up the wood, and cleas 
the hearthstone, with as prompt and housewile 
like an alertness, as though she had 
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Harry and Ellen arrive at Bromley Force. 


been a daughter of the carefullest cottager. 
The blaze soon crackled up through the grey 
smoke, and while {stretched myself along the 
floor, and basked in the pleasant glow, 

busied herself in the corner with the little 

i ow, I could not imagine, till I heard a 

ing of straw, and the bleat of a goat. 

Jjooked round, and beheld her kneeling: on the 
ground, and milking the poor ragged animal, 
with hands that took from their pious and 
duritable employment a loveliness far purer 
than ever the flowers of the green lane at 
Bromley had shed over them. She bore the 
milk warm ina wooden bowl to my lips as I 
lay ; and the child brought me bread. I ate 
gnd drank, and blessed them, and tears gushed 
from my eyes. ; 

#And now, my pretty Sally,” said my sweet 
fiend, patting the dark head of the little 
maiden, “does not your mother plait straw 

” 

“Qh!” cried the child, lifting up her tiny 
hands, “there is a beautiful one in the chest 
fof Simon Jones, madam; but he has gone to 
be a soldier, and has got a hat now that shines 
like glass, and has lovely feathers in it.” 

«Then give it to me for this gentleman, and 
}will give you all this money for your mother.” 
Thad my own purse in my pocket, but felt that 
it would gratify her not to interfere, and did 
not. So, after a great deal of coaxing, she at 
length prevailed on the child to open the sa- 
ered box, and take out the hat with reverential 
hands, into which she put a sum that made the 
poor little creature hold them up even higher 
than at the mention of the admirable Simen 
Jones. I being thus refitted and refreshed, we 
_— to take the road again, the less re- 
uctantly, as we had already consumed the last 
log of wood in the house. So, after raking 
the embers together for fear of accident, and 
kissing our little benefactress, we remounted, 
and turned our horses’ heads along the road to 
Truro. Here we arrived before day, and hav- 
ing knocked up the people of an inn, got ad- 
Witted with some difficulty. It was now my 
turn to take care of my companion, and I did 
my best to repay her kindness. I procured 
refreshments, saw to the horses, and bade her 
peatnight, just as the morning dawn was 
reaking. I got two or three hours’ sleep, and 
had my clothes thoroughly cleansed and dried 
before the coach arrived in which we were to 
proceed, when [I placed the horses at livery 
in the name of Mr. Forrest’s executors, and 
took my seat beside all that was now dearest 
tome in the world. We were two days and 
&night on the road, for the proprietor of the 
coach would not permit it to run on the Sab- 
bath, and we therefore spent all the second 
day, which was Sunday, in the little village 
where we stopped on the previous night. We 
Went to church together, and after service 
wandered about the environs. That was the 
most delightful morning I had ever spent. It 
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was then I persuaded her to promise that if 
Mr. Blundell and her father refused to sanc- 
tion our union, she would never marry ano- 
ther. I had little thought when exacting an 
engagement so important, of the heavy re- 
sponsibility we both undertook. [ thought only 
that the possession of so much goodness and 
beauty—I will not do injustice to my enthusi- 
asm then, though I might add “riches” to the 
list, did this refer to any other day—would 
make me the happiest of living men; and I 
urged and entreated till I made as sure of the 
divine prize as ever man did in Courtship’s lot- 
tery, before the final certainty of marriage. 

We arrived at Bromley Force on the even- 
ing of Monday. I need not try to describe 
how my worthy friend stared when he saw us 
walk in together, whom he had sent little more 
than a week before, as widely asunder as east 
and west could separate. Nevertheless, he 
met his ward with open arms. 

“Ellen, my darling child, welcome back to 
me!—but what the devil do you mean, sir!” 
cried he, with a ludicrous comminglement of ° 
anger and goodwill upon his face, while he 
seized ny hand with the grasp of a thief- 
catcher, and held me at arm’s-length in the 
middle of the floor. 

“I have the strangest story to tell you, sir,” 
I began 

“Some trumpery excuse,” cried he, “ for 
thwarting my desires, and neglecting your 
own business, sir—Why have you not gone on 
board your vessel yet! Ah, I'll warrant, you 
would rather be running after heiresses than 
facing the French canon.” 

“Indeed, my dear sir, you wrong Mr. Jer- 
vas very much,” interrupted my fair friend in 
good time, for I was on the point of making a 
most indignant reply; but she stopped short, 
blushing and confused at the betrayal of any 
interest towards one in whom she took so 
much, till I broke the awkward silence which 
succeeded, by requesting my host to grant me 
his private ear for a very few minutes. 

“ Very well, sir, very well; here is the same 
spot where you made all your fine promises to 
me not a week ago,” (he had Jed me into the 
library ;) “‘so sit down, and let me hear what 
you have to say for yourself in this very sus- 
picious business.” I surprised myself by the 
manliness and confidence with which I told 
my story, and avowed my determination never 
to forego a claim so sanctioned by Providence, 
and so fully recognized by the party most con- 
cerned. 

“ But trust me, sir, I have more pride than 
to act otherwise than you once so pradently 
advised me,” said 1; “I will return immedi- 
ately to my profession, and you shall not again 
see me in the character of a suitor till I can 
come in one that will be worthy such an er- 
rand.” 

I stopped to hear what he would say to this; 
but he made no reply ; indeed, he hardly seem- 
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ed to have heard the latter part of my story 
at all, for he looked utterly bewildered and 
confounded. 

“Henry,” at length, said he, after long rub- 
bing his temples, and twice or thrice ejacu- 
lating, “God help us!” “you have brought 
yourself into a situation where you will have 
need for all the patience and resignation you 
possess—Sit down,”—for I had risen with a 
sudden apprehension of something dreadful. 
“Sit down, and bear this like the man you 
have shown yourself to be. You remember 
what I once told you of Ellen’s father—that 
he was living in a manner disgraceful to us all 
in London. Well, Henry, keep your seat. I 
wrote the other day to enquire about him from 
a friend in the Admiralty. You are unwell, 
Harry ; let me ring for something for you.” 

“For God’s sake, sir,” I gasped, “tell me 
the worst at once.” 

“Tt is bad enough, Harry, but here it is:— 
I was informed in answer, that Mr. Fane had 
obtained the command of the tender, Gull, and 
had just sailed for Cherbourg.” 

“ By Heaven, it is not possible !—that wretch 
the father of my Ellen! Oh, sir, it is impossi- 
ble! it is impossible,” I reiterated; “ what was 
his christened name !” 

“ Harry, Harry!” he exclaimed, “ be calm, 
I beseech you, and do not drive me more dis- 
tracted than Iam already. Mr. Fane’s name 
was Thomas—Tom Fane. You see, my dear 
boy, that this is all too true. Bear it like a 
man, or you will make children of us both; 
and rather try to aid me in considering how it 


is to be revealed to her, than make yourself 


unfit to join in alleviating her misery. I say 
nothing now, Henry, about your proposals—be 
that as you may think fit hereafter, for such a 
calamity as this must alter every thing; only 
this I conjure you to, let us not now desert the 
innocent girl in the time of her affliction.” 
But I could not bear up against the agony 
of my feelings, as I was at length forced to 
admit the horrible conviction. I was utterly 


unable to take a part in the solicitous cares of 


my friend. In vain did he persuade—chide— 
denounce,—I wept, and groaned in the bitter- 
est and deepest despair. After trying every 
means that prudence and humanity could sug- 

est, he led me at last to my bed-room, where 
fe left me, with the assurance that, in the 
meantime, nothing should be disclosed to Ellen, 
(in whose presence I had not been trusted 
again even long enough to bid good-night— 
nor had I desired it,) and promised, at parting, 


to make my apologies below, on the ground of 


sudden ‘illness. I spent a night, if possible, 
more miserable than the evening. Not one 
minute’s sleep, not one minute’s respite from 
horrible thoughts—I tossed in bodily fever, and 
mental disorder still more insufferable, through 
all the long hours, (although but few in num- 
ber,) till the grey dawn appeared around me. 
And now I am going to make a shameful con- 
fession. I rose with the first light, strong 
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enough to show the shape of things, and stole 
like a thief out of my window.. Ftould no 
longer bear the thought of being married toa 
murderer’s daughter, and had made y 
mind to fly from Bromley Force. J @ios 
safely to the court, and ran across the Ja 
impelled by shame, and selfishness, and pride, 
and turned my steps with a dastardly speed 
along the road towards London. JI ran on till 
broad day-light, when, after ascending a 

hill, I threw myself behind a clump of furze 
by the road side, being utterly exhausted 
tny impetuous speed and contending i 
The bright freshness of the sunrise glittered 
over wide and rich lowlands beneath me. The 
breeze came up, heavy with meadow sweet 
and new mown hay—a delicious bath for 
hot forehead. The singing of birds was shows 
ered forth from every bush and b ing 
hedge-row, and a milk-white heifer came low. 
ing up a lane, and stood placid and ruminating 
in the warmth beside me. I could not hel 
thinking of the Sunday, when I had sat wi 
Ellen on just such a hill, and had overlooked 
just such a sweep of meadows and pastures— 
and could I think of that scene, and forget how 
I had then vowed to cherish and support her 
through good and evil report, and how she bad 
promised that she would never marry man but 
me? Could I forget how she had bared he 
bosom to the bleak wind, that she might bind 
my brows when | was perishing with cold? Com 
I forget how she had stooped to menial ogg 
pations in a hovel, to get me fire, and melt, 
and drink, when I was wet, and hungry, ag 
athirst? And could I now be the false the 
base and recreant villain, to leave her in her 
premature widowhood alone, exposed to all the 
calamity of sudden abhorrence and bereave 
ment! It was beyond the obstinacy of pride to 
resist the influence of such reflections. I found 
myself looking round at the white chimneys 
of Bromley, where they rose among the trees 
behind me: I burst into tears like a child, and, 
with a revulsion of feelipgs as complete @ 
when I had first felt myself longing to 

from her, I turned my steps back again to 
Ellen’s dwelling. 

I had hardly descended the hill when | met 
the London coach—I would have given twenty 
fares for a seat on it half an hour before; 
even now, when the driver checked his horses 
as he passed, and asked me, was I for London, 
[ felt a renewal of the conflict almost as fierce 
as ever: but my better genius conquered., | 
continued on my way, and reached the house 
again before seven o'clock. I wished to get 
in unobserved, and appear at breakfast as if 
nothing had happened, but my host himself 
met me as J crossed the lawn. We exchanged 
a melancholy salute, and he turned with me, 
without even asking where I had been. We 
walked into the library together, and I took up 
a book, and turned away to avoid his eye, 
which a tear was trembling as well as in my 
own. He sat down to read his letters, sighing 
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Passion—its History and its Termination. 


heart would break while he apes 
another, till suddenly he caught me 

op vee and drew me close to him. 1! had 
standing in his light; but it was not that 
him grasp me so closely. “ Harry, 

, thank od, with me!” he cried, in a 


as if his 


yeice tremulous with joy, “she is safe! she is 
gafe!—our dear girl 1s safe from even a sha- 
dow of disgrace!—But why do I talk of dis- 
1—here, read that letter, and thank God!” 

This is a copy of the letter, which he here 


pat into my hands: 


“ My dear Blundell, 

«]T have made a sad mistake about poor Fane. 
{ was called on to visit him suddenly this morn- 
ing,and found him in his last moments at a 
miserable lodging in the Barbican, where he 
expired to-day at four o'clock. Before his 
death, he told me the circumstances connected 
with the command of the Gull. It appears, 
that when the commission came, he was un- 
able to move in its use from gout, and the ef- 
fects of long dissipation, and that the Forrests 
of the Race being in town, prevailed on him, 
for a trifling sum, to give up the papers to a 
vagabond namesake of his own, (but no con- 
nexion, as far as I can understand,) who had 
been an old associate of theirs in Cornwall. 
This fellow went down to Sheerness, and took 


the command unquestioned, in the hurry of 


preparation for sea, and, as I mentioned in my 
pote of yesterday, has set sail for the fleet. 
by, there are dark reports in the Admi- 
y about the Forrests and the old Pheenix, 
n, jun.) that was supposed to have gone 
at sea two years ago. The story goes, 
that they and this fellow Fane, (against whom 
anorder is already issued, on the elder Man- 
son’s application,) made away with the crew 
at the Race, into which she had driven at night, 
and getting the ship off by the next tide, sailed 
her to Bordeaux, where they sold her to the 
Messrs. Devereux, and fitted out their letter 
of marque with the money. Of course, this 
isin confidence. I have often warned poor 
Bilen’s father of Adam Forrest, and told him 
_ how improper the situation was for her, (I 
know Forrest designed getting her for his cou- 
sin,) but he was in the fellow’s debt, and there- 
fore under his control; so that, although he 
disliked the thing as much as I, my representa- 
tions had no effect. His death must be a re- 
lief to us all, yet I cannot but lament hin— 
bold, generous, and honourable he always was 
even to the last; and, now that he is gone, let 
us say nothing of the one deforming vice. Be- 
lieve me, most truly yours,” &c. &e. 


For five days I had been torn from my for- 
mer self by a continued series of disaster and 
passionate suffering, and so constantly and ra- 
pidly had each astonishment succeeded the 
other, that I was become, I thought, in great 
measure callous to the most surprising change 
that could now possibly take place. But here 
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I was placed all at once, and that when least 
of all expected, Omthe same ground as when I 
had parted from Ellen on the night before our 
first separation; and all the intermediate or- 
deal of terror and despair was past, and from 
it I had come out a bolder, truer, and happier 
man. It may well be credited, then, that my 
thanks to the Providence, through whose in- 
scrutable hands I had been thus kindly dealt 
with, were full and fervent; and it may well 
be supposed how Ellen wondered, with blushes 
and doubtful confusion, what the embrace, so 
sadly tender yet so ardent, might mean, when 
doth her guardian and her lover welcomed her, 
to the dispersion of her threatened calamities, 
by the removal of her father from misery to 
rest. Natural sorrow took its course; and 
grief for the parent, wretched as he was, 
claimed its indulgence of time and solitude. [ 
had not forgotten the advice of my excellent 
friend, about making a man (worthy such a 
wife) of myself by my own exertions; and 
receiving official directions to join the fleet, 
after I had made the necessary depositions, L 
left Ellen with her tears scarce dried, on the 
understanding that I should return, so soon as 
of age, and claim her for my own. 


ce 
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PASSION—ITS HISTORY AND ITS 
TERMINATION. 


Ir was evening, clear and frosty—I stood in 
one of the small deserted streets that intersect 
Mayfair, waiting for Julia. Yes! our attach- 
ment had now progressed to that point; we 
met—alone and in secret. From the hour Ju- 
lia first consented to these interviews, Asmo- 
deus left me; I have not seen him since. 

“My gratitude stops here,” said he, “It 
was my task to amuse, to interest you, but no 
more. I deal not with the passions—I can do 
nothing for you in this affair. You are in love, 
and in the hands of a stronger demon than my- 
self. Adieu!—when the spell is broken we 
may meet again.” With those words he va- 
nished, and has, I suspect, engaged his ser- 
vices for the present to the Marquis of Hert- 
ford. 

I was waiting then, in this lonely street, for 
the coming of Julia; I heard the clock strike 
eight, the appointed hour, but I saw not her 
dark mantle and graceful form emerging from 
the cross street which led her to our rendez- 
vous. And who was Julia, and what? She 
was a relation of the gaming adventurer at 
whose house and with whose daughter I had 
first seen her—and she lived at somewhat a 
distant part of the town with a sister who was 
a widow and much older than herself. Occu- 
pied in the business of an extensive trade, and 
the cares of a growing family, this sister left 
Julia to the guidance of her own susceptible 
fancy and youthful inexperience—left her to 
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reflect—to imagine—to act as she would, 
and the consequence wags that she fell in 
love. She was thoroughly guileless, and 
almost thoroughly ignorant. She could 
read, indeed, but only novels, and those not 
of the gravest; she could write—but in no 
fluent hand, and if her heart taught her the 
sentiment that supplies skill, her diffidence 
forbadé her to express it. She was quiet, 
melancholy, yet quickly moved to mirth—sen- 
sitive, and yet pure. I afterwards discovered 
that pride was her prevailing characteristic, 
but at first it lay concealed. I already loved 
her even for her deficiencies, for they were not 
of nature but of education. 

And who and what is her lover? Long as I 
have been relating these adventures, | have 
not yet communicated that secret. Writing 
about myself, I have not yet disclosed myself. 
I will now do so:—I am then an idle, wander- 
ing, unmarried man—rich, well-born, still 
young—who have read much, written some- 
what, and lived for pleasure, action, and the 
hour—keeping thought for study, but exclud- 
ing it from enterprise, and ready to plunge into 
any plan orany pursuit, so that it promised the 
excitement of something new. Such a life 
engenders more of remembrance than of hope ; 
it flings our dreams back upon the past, instead 
of urging them to the future—it gives us ex- 
citement in retrospection, but satiety when we 
turn towards the years to come; the pleasure 
of youth is a costly draught, in which the pearl 
that should enrich our manhood is dissolved. 
And so much for Julia’s lover; the best thing 
in his favour is that she loves him. 
hour has passed—will she come! How my 
heart beats!—the night is clear and bright, 
what can have delayed her? I hear feet—Ah, 
Julia, it is you indeed! 

Julia took my arm, and pressed it silently ; 
I drew aside her veil, and beneath the lamp, 
looked into her face ; she was weeping. 

* And what is the matter, dearest ?” 

“ My sister has discovered your last letter 
to me; I dropped it, and—and 

“Heavens! how could you be so imprudent 
—but [ hope it is no matter—what does your 
sister say ?” 

“That—that I ought to see you no more.” 

“ She is kind; but you will not obey her, my 
Julia?” 

“T cannot help it.” 

“ Why, surely you can come out when you 
like?” 

“ No; I have promised noi. She has been 
a kind sister to me, sir, and—and she spoke 
so kindly now on this matter, that I could not 
help promising; and I cannot break my pro- 
mise, though 1 may break my heart.” 

“Is there no way of compromising the mat- 
ter?” said I, after a pause. ‘ No way of see- 
ing me? My Julia, you will not desert me 
now!” 

“ But what can I do?” said Julia, simply. 


The half 


Passion—its History and its Termination. 


“ My angel, surely the promise was not wij. 
ling given; it was extortéd from you!” 

“No, sir; I gave it with all my heart,” 

“T thank you.” “4 

“Pray, pray do not speak so coldly jigp 
must, you must own it was very wrong in me 
ever to see you; and how could this end—God 
knows, but not to my good and my family’s 
honour. I never thought much about it 
and went on, and on, till I got entangled, and 
did not dare look much back or much forwards 
but now you see, when my sister began o 
show me all the folly | have committed, I was 
frightened, and—and—in short, it is no ug 
talking, I can meet you no more.” 

“But [ shall at least see you at your rela 
tion’s, the Miss **** ?” 

“No, sir; [ have promised also not to go 
there, and not to go anywhere without my sig? 
ter.” 

“ Confound your sister,” I muttered witha 
most conscientious heartiness; “ you give me 
up then,” said I, aloud, “without a sigh, and 
without a strugele !” 

Julia wept on without answering ; my heart 
softened to her,and my conscience smote myself 
Was not the sister right! Had 1 not beeq 
selfishly reckless of consequences? Was itnot 
now my duty to be generous! “ And eveif 
generous,” answered Passion, “ will Juliabg 
happy? Have not matters already gone sofr 
that her heart is implicated without recall? Jy 
leave her, is to leave her to be wretched 
We walked quietly on, neither speaking. Ne 
ver before had I felt how dearly I loved this 
innocent and charming girl; and loving he 
so dearly, a feeling for her began to preponies 
rate over the angry and bitter mortification} 
had first experienced for myself. My minh 
was confused and bewildered—I knew not 
which course to pursue. We had-gone ow 
thus mute for several minutes, when at thé 
corner of a street which led her homewards, 
Julia turned, and said in a faltering voice— 
“ Farewell, sir, God bless you—let us part here} 
I must go home now!” The street was utté™ 
ly empty—the lamps few, and at long inter 
vals, left the place where we stood in shade. 
I saw her countenance only imperfectly 
through the low long bonnet which, modestly, 
as it were, shrouded its tearful loveliness; | 
drew my arm round her, kissed her lips, and 
said, “ Be it as you think best for yourself—go 
and be happy—think no more of me.” 

Julia paused—hesitated, as about to speak 
---then shook her head gently, and, still silent 
(as if the voice were choked within) lowered 
her veil, and walked away. When she had 
got a few paces, she turned back, and seeing 
that I still stood in the same spot, gazing upoo 
her, her courage seemed to desert her; she 
returned, placed her hand in mine, and saidia 
a soft whisper, ; 

“ You are not angry with me—you will mt 
hate me?” 
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«Julia, to thelast hour of my life I shall 
adore you; that Ido not reproach you---that I 
do not tamper with your determination, is the 

proof of the real and deep love I bear 
; but go---go—or I shall not be so gene- 
“4 ” 

eis was quite a child in mind more 
than years, and her impulses were childlike, 
aod after a little pause, and a little evident 
embarrasement, she drew from her finger a 
pretty though plain ring, that I had once ad- 

mired, and she said very timidly, 

«If sir, you will condescend to accept 


[heard no more; I vow that my heart melt- 
ed within me at once, and the tears ran down 
my cheek almost as fast as they did down Ju- 
lia’s; the incident was so simple---the senti- 
ment it veiled was so touching and so youth- 
fol. I took the ring and kissed it---Julia yet 
lingered---I saw what was at her heart, though 
she dared not say it. She wished also for 
some little remembrance of the link that had 
been between us, but she would not take the 
chain I pressed upon her; it was too costly ; 
and the only gift that pleased her, and she at 
last accepted, was a ring not half the value 
evenofherown. ‘This little interchange, and 
the more gentle and less passionate feelings to 
which it gave birth, seemed to console her; 
aod when she left me, it was with a steadier 

and a Jess drooping air. Poor Julia! I 
said in that desolate spot till the last glimpse 
@f thy light form vanished from my gaze. 

In the whole course of life there 1s no pas- 
fge in it so “ weary, stale, and unprofitable,” 
asthat which follows some episode of Passion 
broken abruptly off. Still loving, yet forbid 
the object we love, the heart sinks beneath the 
weight of its own craving affections. There 
is no event to the day—a burthensome listless- 
nese—a weary and distasteful apathy fill up the 
dull flatness of the hours--Time creeps before 
us visibly --we see his hour-glass and his scythe, 
—and we lose all the charm of life the moment 
Weare made sensible of its presence! 

Iresolved to travel---I fixed the day of my 
departure. Would to heaven that I had been 
permitted to carry, at least, that purpose into 
effect! About three days before the one I had 
appointed for leaving London, I met suddenly 
in the street my friend Anne, the eldest of the 
damsels to whom I had played the sorcerer. 
She knew, of course, of my love for Julia, and 
had assisted in our interviews. I found that 
she now knew of our separation. She had 
galled upon Julia, and the sister had told her 

And remonstrated with her for her conni- 
vance at our attachment. The girl described 


the present condition of Julia in the most me- 
lancholy colours. She said she passed the day 
alone--and (the widow had confessed) for the 
most part in tears---that she had already lost 
ber colour and roundness of form--that her 
health was breaking beneath an effort which 
her imperfect education, feeding her imagina- 
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tion at the expense of the reasoning faculty, 
and furnishing her with no resources, so ill 
prepared her to sustain. And with her sister, 
however well meaning, she had no sympathy. 
She found in her no support, and but seldom 
even companionship. 

This account produced a great revulsion in 
my mind. Hitherto I had at least consoled 
myself with the belief that I had acted in the 
true spirit of tenderness to Julia, and in that 
hope I had supported myself. Now all thought, 
prudence, virtue vanished beneath the idea of 
her unhappiness. I returned home, and ia the 
impulse of the moment, wrote to her a pas- 
sionate, imploring letter. I besought her to 
fly with me. I commitged the letter to my 
servant, a foreigner, wél-used to such com- 
missions; and in a state of breathless fever I 
awaited the reply. It came---the address was 
in Julia’s writing. I opened it with a sort of 
transport---my own letter was returned uno- 
pened---the cover contained these few words: 

“I have pledged myself to return your let- 
ters in case you should write to me, and so I 
keep my word. I dare not--dare not open this; 
for I cannot tell you what it costs me to keep 
my resolution. I had no idea that it would be 
so impossible to forget you---that I should be 
so unhappy. But though I will not trust my- 
self to read what you have written, I know weil 
how full of kindness every word is, and feel as 
if I had read the letter ; and it makes me wick- 
edly happy to think you have not yet forgotten 
me, though you soon must. Pray donot write 
to me again---I beseech you not, as you value 
the little peace that is left to me. And so, sir, 
no more from Julia, who prays for you night 
and day, and will think of you as long as she 
lives.” 

What was I to do after the receipt of this 
letter! So artless was Julia, that every word 
that ought to have dissuaded me from molest- 
ing her more, seemed to make it imperative to 
refrain. And what a corroboration in these 
lines of al] I had been told! I waited till dark. 
I repaired with my servant to that part of the 
town in which Julia’s sister resided. I recon- 
noitred the house. “And how,” asked I, for 
the first time, of my servant, “how, Louis, did 
you convey the letter!” 

“TI went, sir, first,” answered Louis, “ to the 
young lady, Miss Julia’s cousin, in street, 
and asked if I could not carry any parcel 
to her relation. She understood me, and gave 
me one. I slipped the letter into the parcel, 
and calling at the private entrance of the 
house desired the maid who opened the door 
to give it only to Miss Julia. I made sure of 
the servant with half-a-guinea. Miss Julia 
herself came down, and gave me the answer.” 

“ Ha, and you saw her then?” 

“ Not her face, sir, for she had put on her 
bonnet, and she did not detain me a moment.” 

In this account there was no clue to the 
apartment which belonged to Julia, and that it 








was now my main object to discover. I trusted, 
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reflect—to imagine—to act as she would, 
and the consequence was that she fell in 
love. She was thoroughly guileless, and 
almost thoroughly ignorant. She could 
read, indeed, but only novels, and those not 
of the gravest; she could write—but in no 
fluent hand, and if her heart taught her the 
sentiment that supplies skill, her diffidence 
forbadé her to express it. She was quiet, 
melancholy, yet quickly moved to mirth—sen- 
sitive, and yet pure. I afterwards discovered 
that pride was her prevailing characteristic, 
but at first it lay concealed. I already loved 
her even for her deficiencies, for they were not 
of nature but of education. 

And who and what is her lover? Long as I 
have been relating these adventures, | have 
not yet communicated that secret. Writing 
about myself, I have not yet disclosed myself. 
I will now do so:—I am then an idle, wander- 
ing, unmarried man—rich, well-born, still 
young—who have read much, written some- 
what, and lived for pleasure, action, and the 
hour—keeping thought for study, but exclud- 
ing it from enterprise, and ready to plunge into 
any plan orany pursuit, so that it promised the 
excitement of something new. Such a life 
engenders more of remembrance than of hope ; 
it flings our dreams back upon the past, instead 
of urging them to the future—it gives us ex- 
citement in retrospection, but satiety when we 
turn towards the years to come; the pleasure 
of youth is a costly draught, in which the pearl 
that should enrich our manhood is dissolved. 
And so much for Julia’s lover; the best thing 
in his favour is that she loves him. 
hour has passed—will she come! How my 
heart beats!—the night is clear and bright, 
what can have delayed her? I hear feet—Ah, 
Julia, it is you indeed! 

Julia took my arm, and pressed it silently ; 
I drew aside her veil, and beneath the lamp, 
looked into her face ; she was weeping. 

** And what is the matter, dearest ?” 

“ My sister has discovered your last letter 
to me; I dropped it, and—and——” 

“Heavens! how could you be so imprudent 
—but I hope it is no matter—what does your 
sister say ?” 

“That—that I ought to see you no more.” 

“ She is kind; but you will not obey her, my 
Julia?” 

“T cannot help it.” 

i “ Why, surely you can come out when you 
ike?” 

“ No; I have promised not. She has been 
a kind sister to me, sir, and—and she spoke 
so kindly now on this matter, that I could not 
help promising; and I cannot break my pro- 
mise, though 1 may break my heart.” 

“Is there no way of compromising the mat- 
ter?” said I, after a pause. ‘ No way of see- 
ing me? My Julia, you will not desert me 
now” 

“ But what can I do?” said Julia, simply. 


The half 
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“ My angel, surely the promise was not wil. 
lingly given; it was extortéd from you!” 

“No, sir; I gave it with all my heart.” 

“T thank you.” a 

“Pray, pray do not speak so coldly jap 
must, you must Own it was very wrong in me 
ever to see you; and how could this end—God 
knows, but not to my good and my family's 
honour. I never thought much about it 
and went on, and on, till I got entangled, and 
did not dare look much back or much forward: 
but now you see, when my sister began to 
show me all the folly | have committed, I was 
frightened, and—and—in short, it is no use 
talking, I can meet you no more.” 

“But [ shall at least see you at your rela 
tion’s, the Miss **** ?” 

“No, sir; [ have promised also not to go 
there, and not to go anywhere without my sis 
ter.” 

*Confound your sister,” I muttered witha 
most conscientious heartiness; “you give me 
up then,” said I, aloud, “ without a sigh, and 
without a struggle ?” 

Julia wept on without answering ; my heart 
softened to her, and my conscience smote myself, 
Was not the sister right! Had | not been 
selfishly reckless of consequences? Was itnot 
now my duty to be generous! “ And evenif 
generous,” answered Passion, “ will Juliabg 
happy! Have not matters already gone so fir 
that her heart is implicated without recall? To 
leave her, is to leave her to be wretched. 
We walked quietly on, neither speaking. Ne 
ver before had I felt how dearly I loved this 
innocent and charming girl; and loving hey 


rate over the angry and bitter mortification] 


was confused and bewildered—I knew not 
which course to pursue. We had-gone on 
thus mute for several minutes, when at the 
corner of a street which led her homewards, 
Julia turned, and said in a faltering voice— 
“ Farewell, sir, God bless you—let us part here} 
I must go home now!” The street was utter 
ly empty—the lamps few, and at long inter 
vals, left the place where we stood in shade. 
I saw her countenance only imperfectly 
through the low long bonnet which, modestly, 
as it were, shrouded its tearful loveliness; I 
drew my arm round her, kissed her lips, and 
said, “ Be it as you think best for yourself—go 
and be happy—think no more of me.” 

Julia paused—hesitated, as about to speak 
---then shook her head gently, and, still silent 
(as if the voice were choked within) lowered 
her veil, and walked away. When she"had 
got a few paces, she turned back, and seeing 
that I still stood in the same spot, gazing upoa 
her, her courage seemed to desert her; she 
returned, placed her hand in mine, and saidin 
a soft whisper, : 

“ You are not angry with me—you will not 
hate me?” 








so-dearly, a feeling for her began to prepondes 
had first experienced for myself. My mini” 
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«Julia, to thedlast hour of my life I shall 
adore you; that Ido not reproach you---that I 
do not tamper with your determination, is the 

proof of the real and deep love I bear 


tayou; but go---go—or I shall not be so gene- 
7 ” 


wow Julia was quite a child in mind more 
than years, and her impulses were childlike, 
aod after a little pause, and a little evident 
embarrasement, she drew from her finger a 
pretty though plain ring, that I had once ad- 
mired, and she said very timidly, 

«If sir, you will condescend to accept 

® ” 


[heard no more; I vow that my heart melt- 
ed within me at once, and the tears ran down 
my cheek almost as fast as they did down Ju- 
lia's; the incident was so simple---the senti- 
ment it veiled was so touching and so youth- 
ful. I took the ring and kissed it---Julia yet 
lingered---I saw what was at her heart, though 
she dared not say it. She wished also for 
some little remembrance of the link that had 
been between us, but she would not take the 
chain I pressed upon her; it was too costly ; 
and the only gift that pleased her, and she at 
last accepted, was a ring not half the value 
evenofherown. ‘This little interchange, and 
the more gentle and less passionate feelings to 
which it gave birth, seemed to console her; 
and when she left me, it was with a steadier 

and a Jess drooping air. Poor Julia! I 
gaid in that desolate spot till the last glimpse 
ofthy light form vanished from my gaze. 

In the whole course of life there is no pas- 
mge in it so “ weary, stale, and unprofitable,” 
asthat which follows some episode of Passion 
broken abruptly off. Still loving, yet forbid 
the object we love, the heart sinks beneath the 
Weight of its own craving affections. There 
is no event to the day—a burthensome listless- 
hess—~a weary and distasteful apathy fill up the 
dull flatness of the hours-—-Time creeps before 
us visibly --we see his hour-glass and his scythe, 
and we lose all the charm of life the moment 
Weare made sensible of its presence! 

Tresolved to travel---I fixed the day of my 
departure. Would to heaven that I had been 
permitted to carry, at least, that purpose into 
effect! About three days before the one I had 
appointed for leaving London, I met suddenly 
in the street my friend Anne, the eldest of the 
damsels to whom I had played the sorcerer. 
She knew, of course, of my love for Julia, and 
had assisted in our interviews. I found that 
she now knew of our separation. She had 
galled upon Julia, and the sister had told her 

and remonstrated with her for her conni- 
vance at our attachment. ‘The girl described 
the present condition of Julia in the most me- 
lancholy colours. She said she passed the day 
alone--and (the widow had confessed) for the 
most part in tears--that she had already lost 

colour and roundness of form---that her 
th was breaking beneath an effort which 
her imperfect education, feeding her imagina- 
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tion at the expense of the reasoning faculty, 
and furnishing her with no resources, so ill 
prepared her to sustain. And with her sister, 
however well meaning, she had no sympathy. 
She found in her no support, and but seldom 
even companionship. 

This account produced a great revulsion in 
my mind. Hitherto I had at least consoled 
myself with the belief that I had acted in the 
true spirit of tenderness to Julia, and in that 
hope I had supported myself. Now all thought, 
prudence, virtue vanished beneath the idea of 
her unhappiness. I returned home, and ia the 
impulse of the moment, wrote to her a pas- 
sionate, imploring letter. I besought her to 
fly with me. I commitged the letter to my 
servant, a foreigner, wéll-used to such com- 
missions; and in a state of breathless fever I 
awaited the reply. It came---the address was 
in Julia’s writing. I opened it with a sort of 
transport---my own letter was returned uno- 
pened---the cover contained these few words: 

“I have pledged myself to return your let- 
ters in case you should write to me, and so I 
keep my word. I dare not—dare not open this; 
for I cannot tell you what it costs me to keep 
my resolution. I had no idea that it would be 
so impossible to forget you---that I should be 
so unhappy. But though I will not trust my- 
self to read what you have written, I know well 
how full of kindness every word is, and feel as 
if I had read the letter ; and it makes me wick- 
edly happy to think you have not yet forgotten 
me, though you soon must. Pray donot write 
to me again---I beseech you not, as you value 
the little peace that is left to me. And so, sir, 
no more from Julia, who prays for you night 
and day, and will think of you as long as she 
lives,” 

What was I to do after the receipt of this 
letter! So artless was Julia, that every word 
that ought to have dissuaded me from molest- 
ing her more, seemed to make it imperative to 
refrain. And what a corroboration in these 
lines of all I had been told! I waited till dark. 
I repaired with my servant to that part of the 
town in which Julia’s sister resided. I recon- 
noitred the house. “And how,” asked I, for 
the first time, of my servant, “how, Louis, did 
you convey the letter?” 

“TI went, sir, first,” answered Louis, “ to the 
young lady, Miss Julia’s cousin, in street, 
and asked if I could not carry any parcel 
to her relation. She understood me, and gave 
me one. I slipped the letter into the parcel, 
and calling at the private entrance of the 
house desired the maid who opened the door 
to give it only to Miss Julia. I made sure of 
the servant with half-a-guinea. Miss Julia 
herself came down, and gave me the answer.” 

“ Ha, and you saw her then?” 

* Not her face, sir, for she had put on her 
bonnet, and she did not detain me a moment.” 

In this account there was no clue to the 
apartment which belonged to Julia, and that it 
was now my main object to discover. I trusted, 
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however, greatly to the ingenuity and wit of 
my confidant, and a little to my own. It was 
a corner house—large, rambling, old-fashioned ; 
one side of the house ran down a dark and nar- 
row street, the other faced a broad and public 
thoroughfare. In walking to and fro the for- 
mer street, I at length saw a sudden light in 
a window of the second floor, and Julia her- 
self--yes, herself! appeared for one moment 
at the window. I recognized her gentle pro- 
file--her parted hair---and then she drew down 
the curtain; all was darkness and a blank. 
That, then, was her apartment; at least I had 
some right to conjecture so. How to gain it 
was still the question. Rope-ladders exist 
only in romances; besides, the policemen and 
the passengers. The maid-servant flashed 
across me---might she not, bought over to the 
minor indulgence, be purchased also to the 
greater one! I called my servant, and bade 
him attempt the task. After a little delibera- 
tion he rang at the bell---luck favoured me— 
the same servant as before answered the sum- 
mons. I remained at a distance, shrouded in 
my cloak. At length the door closed---Louis 
joined me---the servant had consented to ad- 
mit me two hours hence; I might then see 
Julia undetected. The girl, according to Louis, 
was more won over by compassion for Julia’s 
distress, whom she imagined compelled by her 
sister to reject the addresses of a true lover, 
than even by the bribe. In two hours the sis- 
ter would have retired to rest---the house would 
be still! Oh, heaven! what a variety of burn- 
ing emotions worked upon me-~and stifled re- 
morse, nay, even fear. Lest we should attract 
observation, by lingering for so long a time 
about the spot, I retired from the place at pre- 
sent. I returned at the appointed hour. I was 
admitted---all was dark-—the servant, who was 
a very young girl herself, conducted me up the 
narrow stairs. We came to Julia’s door—a 
light broke through the chinks and under the 
threshold; and now, for the first time, I fal- 
tered, I trembled, the colour fled my cheeks, 
my knees knocked together. By a violent ef- 
fort I conquered my emotion. What -was to 
be done! If I entered without premeditation, 
Julia, in her sudden alarm, might rouse the 
house ; if I sent in the servant toacknowledge 
I was there, she might yet refuse to see me--- 
No! this one interview I would insist upon! 
This latter course was the best, the only one. 
I bade the young girl then prepare her young 
mistress for my presence. She entered and 
shut the door; I sat down at the threshold. 
Conceive all I felt as I sat there listening to 
the loud beating of my own heart! The girl 
did not come out---time passed-—I heard Julia’s 
voice within, and there seemed fear, agony, 
in its tone. I could wait no more. I opened 
her door gently, and stood before her. The 
fire burnt low and clear in the grate---one can- 
die assisted its partial light; there was a visi- 
ble air of purity--of maidenhood about the 





whole apartment, that struck an instant reve- 
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rence into my heart. Books in small shelves 
hung upon the wall; Julia’s work lay upon g 
table near the fire; the bed stood at a little 
distance with its white simple drapery ;~ingl 
was that quiet and spotless neatness whichig 
as a type of the inmate’s mind. My eye tog 
the whole scene at a glance. And Julia hem 
self-—-reclined on a chair—her head buriedig 
her hands—sobbing violently—and the maid 
pale and terrified before her, having lost aij 
presence of mind, all attempt to cheer her mig 
tress, much less to persuade! I threw myself 
at Julia’s feet, and attempted to seize her hand: 
she started up with a faint cry of terror, ; 

“You!” she said, with keen reproach. «] 
did not expect this from you! Go—go! Why 
would you have? What could you think of me 
—at this hour—in this room ?” and as she said 
the last words, she again hid her face with her 
hands, but only fora moment. “Go!” she ex. 
claimed, in a sterner voice. “Go instantly, 
or. ” 

“Or what, Julia! You will raise the house? 
—Do so! In the face of all—foes or friends 
I will demand the right to see and speak with 
you—this night, and alone. Now, summon 
the house. In the name of indomitable Lore 
I swear that I will be heard.” 

Julia only waived her hand in yet stronger 
agitation than before. 

“ What do you fear?” I resumed, in a aofter 
whisper. “Is it J—J who, for your sake, gave 
up even the attempt to see you till now. And 
now, what brings me hither! A selfish pam 
pose? No! it is for your happiness that Icom, 
Julia, I fancied you well—at ease—forgetting 
me; and I bore my own wretchedness witholt 
a murmur. I heard of you ill, pining—living 
only on the past; I forgot all prudence, and! 
am here. Now do you blame, or do you yet 
imagine that this love is of a nature which you 
have cause to fear? Answer me, Julia!” 

“TI cannot---I cannot---here !---and now!= 
go, I implore you, and to-morrow I will see 
you.” 

* «This night, or never,” said I, rising a 
folding my arms. 

Julia turned round, gazing on my face with 
so anxious, so inquiring, so alarmed a look, 
that it checked my growing courage; thea 
turning to the servant, she grasped her firmly 
by the arm, and muttered, “ You will not leave 
me!” 

“ Julia, have I deserved this? Be yourself, 
and be just to me.” Ly 

“ Not here, I say; not here,” cried Julia, ia 
so vehement a tone, that I feared it mightalarm 
the house. 

“Hush, hush! Well, then,” said I, “come 
down stairs; doubtless the sitting-room below 
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«Yes, yes; I ise !” 
meabyt on satisfied.” 
Once more I descended the stairs, and sat 
myself quietly on the last step. I did not wait 
moments. Shading the light with her 
hand, Julia stole down, opened a door in the 
We were ina little parlour;---the 
ing servant was about also to enter ;---I 
whispered her to stay without. Julia did not 
seem to observe or to heed this. Perhaps in 
this apartment~-connected with all the asso- 
ciations of day-light and safety---she felt her- 
glfsecure. She appeared, too, to look round 
the little room with a satisfied air, and her 
face, though very pale, had lost its aspect of 
fear. 


The room was cold, and looked desolate 
enough, God knows;--the furniture all disar- 
ranged and scattered, the tables strewed with 
litter, the rug turned up, and the ashes in the 

. But Julia here suffered me to take her 
Oi —and Julia here leant upon my bosom, 
and I kissed away the tears from her eyes, and 
she confessed she had been very, very un- 
happy. 

hen with all the power that love gives us 
over the one beloved—that soft despotism 
which melts away the will—I urged my suit 
to Julia, and implored her to let us become the 
world toeach other. And Julia had yet the 
yittue to refuse ; and her frank simplicity had 
already half restored my own better angel to 
myself, when I heard a slight alarmed scream 
from the servant without—an angry voice— 
the door opened ;—I saw a female whomI was 
at no loss to conjecture must be Julia's sister. 
What a picture it made! The good lady with 
her bonnet de duit, and her—but, alas! the 
story is too serious for jest; yet imagine how 
the small things of life interfere with its great 
events: the widow had come down to look for 
her keys that she had left behind. The pa- 
thetic—the passionate—all marred by a bunch 
of keys! She looked hard at me before she 
even deigned to regard my companion; and 
then, approaching us, she took Julia roughly 
enough by the ari. 

“Go up stairs; go!” she said. “ How have 
you deceived me! And you, sir; what do you 
here? Who are you !” 

“My dear lady, take a chair, and let us have 
some rational conversation.” 

“Sir, do you mean to insult me?” 

“How can you imagine I do?” 

“ Leave the house this instant, or I shall or- 
der in the policeman !” 

“Not you!” 

“ How !—Will I not ?” 

Julia, glad of an escape, had already glided 
from the room. . 

“Madam,” said I, “listen tome. I will not 
leave this apartment until I have exonerated 
your sister from all blame in this interview. I 
entered the house unknown to her. I went at 
onee to her own room—you start: it was so; 


Tspeak the truth. I insisted on speaking to 


her, as I insist on speaking to you now; and, 
if you will not hear me, know the result: it is 
this—I will visit this house, guard it as you 
can:—day and night I will visit it, until it 
hold Julia no more,—until she is mine! Is this 
the language ofa man whom you can control? 
Come, be seated, and hear me.” 

The mistress of the house mechanically took 
a chair. We conversed together for more than 
an hour. And I found that Julia had been court- 
ed the year before bya man in excellent circum- 
stances, of her own age, and her ownstation in 
life: that she had once appeared disposed to fa- 
vour his suit, and that, since she had known me 
she had rejected it. The sister was — anxious 
she should now acceptit. She appealed to me 
whether I should persevere in a suit that could 
not end honourably to Julia—to the exclusion 
of one that would secure to her affluence, re- 
spectability—a station, and a home. I was 
struck by this appeal. The widow was, like 
most of her class, a shrewd and worldly wo- 
man enough: she followed up the advantage 
she had gained; and at length, emboldened by 
my silence, and depending greatly on my evi- 
dent passion for Julia, she threw out a pretty 
broad hint that the only way to finish the dis- 
pute fairly was to marry Julia myself. Now, 
if there be any propensity common to a sensi- 
ble man of the world, it is suspicion. I imme- 
diately suspected that I was to be “ taken in!” 
Could Julia connive at this! Had her reserve 
so great, yet her love so acknowledged, been 
lures to fascinate me into the snare? I did not 
yield to the suspicion, but, somehow or other, 
it remained half unconsciously on my mind. 
So great was my love for Julia that, had it 
been less suddenly formed, I might have sa- 
crificed all, and married her; but in sudden 
passions there is no esteem. You are ashamed, 
you are afraid of indulging them to their full 
extent ;—you feel that as yet you are the dupe, 
if not of others, at least of your own senses, and 
the very knowledge of the excess of your pas- 
sion puts you on your guard lest you should be 
betrayed by it. I said nothing in answer to 
the widow’s suggestion, but I suffered her to 
suppose from my manner that it might have 
its effect. I left the house, after an amicable 
compromise. On my part I engaged not to 
address Julia herself any more. On the wi- 
dow’s part she promised that, on applying to 
her, she would suffer me at any time to see 
Julia, even alone. 

For the next two days I held a sharp contest 
with myself. Could I, with love still burning 
in every vein, consent to renounce Julia? Yet 
could I consent to deprive her of the holy and 
respected station she had it in her power to 
hold, to pursue my suit, to accomplish its pur- 
pose in her degradation? A third choice was 
left me: should I obey the sister’s hint, and 

ffer marriage !—Marriage with one beauti- / 
proffer marriag } g 
ful, indeed, simple, amiable, but without birth, 
education; without sympathy with myself in 





a single thought or habit !—be the fool of my 
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own desire, and purchase what I had the sense 
to feel must be a discontented and ill-mated 
life, for the mere worship of external qualities? 
Yet, yet,—in a word, I felt as if I could arrive 
at no decision for myself. I remembered an 
old friend and adviser of my youth,—to him, 
then, I resolved to apply for counsel. 

John Mannering is about sixty years of age ; 





he is of a mild temper, of great experience, of 


kindly manners, and of a morality which pro- 
fesses to be practicable rather than strict. He 
had guided me from many errors in the earlier 
part of my life, but he had impressed no clear 
principle on my mind in order to guide my- 
gelf. His own virtue was without system, the 
result of a good heart, though not an ardent 
one; and a mind which did not aspire beyond 
a certain elevation,—not from the want of a 
clear sense, but of enthusiasm. Such as he 
was, he was the best adviser I knew of}; for 
he was among the few who can sympathise 
with your feelings as well as your interests. 
With him I conversed long and freely. His 
advice was obvious—to renounce Julia. I 
went home; I reasoned with myself; I sat 
down and began twenty letters; I tore them 
all ina rage. I could not help picturing to 
my mind Julia pining and in despair; and, in 
affecting to myself to feel only for her, I com- 
passionated my own situation. At length love 
prevailed overall. I resolved to call on the 
widow, to request permission to be allowed to 
visit Julia at her house, and, without promis- 
ing marriage, still to pay her honourable court- 
ship, with a view of ascertaining if our tem- 

rs and dispositions were as congenial as our 
Lost I fancied such a proposition seemed 
exceedingly reasonable and common-sense-like. 
I shut my eyes to the consequences, and, 
knowing how malleable is the nature of wo- 
men in youth, I pleased myself with that 
notion which has deceived so many visionaries, 
that I should be able to perfect her education, 
and that, after a few years travel on the Conti- 
nent, I might feel as proud of her mind as I 
was now transported with her person. Mean- 
while, how tempting was the compromise with 
my feelings! I should see her!—converse 
with her !—live in the atmosphere of her pre- 
sence! 

The next day [ called on the sister, whose 
dark, shrewd eye sparkled at my proposition. 
All was arranged! I saw Julia! What delight 
beamed in her face! With what smiles and 
tears she threw herself in my arms! I was 
satisfied and happy! 

And now I called every day, and every day 
saw Julia: but after the first interview, the 
charm was broken! I saw with new eyes! 
The sister, commercial to the back-bone of her 
soul, was delighted, indeed, at the thought of 
the step in life her sister was to make. Julia 
was evidently impressed by the widow's joy, 
and visions of splendour evidently mingled 
with those of love. What more natural? Love, 
* perhaps, predominated over all; but was it 
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possible that, in a young and imaginative ming 
the worldly vanities should be wholly dor. 
mant? Yet it was natural, also, that — = 
cion should be roused,—that I should fear’[. 
was deceived,—that | might have been desi 
edly led on to this step,—that what had seemed 
nature in Julia was in reality art! 

I looked in her face, and its sunny and beam 
tiful candour reassured me—but the moment 
afterwards the thought forced itself upon me 
again—I recalled also the instances I had ever 
known of unequal marriages, and I fancied J 
saw unhappiness in all—it seemed to me, in 
all, that the superior had been palpably duped, 
Thus a coldness insensibly crept over the wont. 
ed ardour of my manner, and instead of that 
blessed thoughtlessness, that Elysian credulity 
with which lovers should give themselves up 
to the transport of the hour, and imagine that 
each is the centre of all perfection, I became 
restless and vigilant—for ever sifting motiggg, 
and diving deeper than the sweet surface of 
the present time. My mind thus influencede» 
the delusion that conceals all faults and uncon: 
genialities gradually evaporated—I noted @, 
thousand things in Julia that made me startat\ 
the notion of seeing her become my wife. §. 
long as marriage had not entered into mp, 
views—so long those faults had not touched 
me—had passed unheeded ;—I saw her 
with other eyes. When I sought in her 
and beauty alone, I was contented to 
more. At present I sought more; she was 
become the companion of a life, and I wag 
alarmed—nay, I even exaggerated the 
causes of my displeasure; an inelegance 
expression—a negligence of conventional forme), 
—fretted and irritated me in her far more than” 
they would have done in one of my own ste 
tion. When love first becomes reasonable, it 
soon afterwards grows unjust. I did not scru- 
ple to communicate to Julia all the little occur- 
rences of the day, or little points in her man- 
ner, that had annoyed me ;—and I found that 
she did not take my suggestions, mild and 
guarded as they were, in a manner I thought I 
had a right to expect. She had been accus 
tomed to see me enamoured of her lightest 
word or gesture—she was not prepared to find 
me now cavilling and reproving ;—her face, 
always ingenuous, evinced at once her mortifi- 
cation at the change. She thought me always 
in the wrong, wearisome, exacting, and unjust. 
She never openly resented at first—merely 
pouted out her pretty lip and was silent for the 
next half hour; but, by degrees, my beautiful 
Julia began to evince traces of a “spirit”—a 
spirit not indeed unfeminine, and never loud= 
a spirit of sorrow rather than anger. I was 
ungenerous (she said)—I had never found these 
faults before—I had never required all this 
perfection—and then she wept ;—-and that went 
to my heart; and [ was not satisfied with my- 


self till she smiled again. But it was easy @ )— 
perceive that from taking pleasure in a. 





other’s society we grew by degrees to 
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harrassment ;—-the fear of a quarrel, discon- 
tent, and a certain pain supplying the place of 
rand all-absorbing rapture; and when I 
Tonbed to the future I trembled. In a word-—I 
repeat once more-—-“ The charm was gone rf 
Oh, epoch in the history of human passions! 
~when that phrase is spoken---what volumes 
does it not convey !~-what bitter, what irreme- 
diable disappointment !--what dread conviction 
of the fallacy of hope, and the false colouring 
of imagination '...what a chill and dark transi- 
tion—from life as we fancied it, to life as it is! 
In the Arabian tale, when one eye was 
touched with the mystic ointment, all the 
tregsures of the earth became visible, and the 
sterile rock was transformed into mines of in- 
exhaustible wealth ; but when the same spell 
isextended to both eyes the delusion vanishes 
-«the earth relapses into its ancient barrenness 
and the mine fades once more into the de- 
j—so in the experience of the passions--- 
thio we are as yet but partially the creatures 
g@the enchantment, we are blessed with a 
power to discover glory in all things ;—we are 
w magicians—we are as gods!---we are not 
gontented--we demand more---custom touches 
both eyes—and, lo! the vision is departed, and 
weare alone in the wilderness again! 
One evening, after one of our usual quar- 
gels and reconciliations, Julia’s spirits seemed 
@into more than usual reaction. There 
‘Wee three or four of her friends present---a 
S@itof party—-her cousins (the fortune seekers) 
_ rest—and she _ the life of the 
proportion to her gaiety was m 
discontent; I fancied she poe se | with the 
' led widow, who evidently wanted to 
“show me off,” in her own damnable phruse, 
wher sister’s wooer; and this is a position in 
which-no tolerably fastidious man likes to be 
laced: add to this, my readers very well 
w that people who have no inelegance when 
subdued, throw off a thousand little grossiéri- 
ties when they are elated. No ordeal is harder 
for a y and lovely woman, who has not 
been brought up conventionally, to pass with 
grace, than that of her own unrestrained mer- 
riment. Levity requires polish in proportion 
to your interest in the person who indulges it ; 
and levity in his mistress is almost always dis- 
pleasing to a passionate lover. Love is so very 
grave and so very refined a deity. In short, 
every instant added to my secret vexation. I 
absolutely coloured with rage at every jest 
bandied between poor Julia and her companions. 
i swear [ think I could have beat her, with a 
safe conscience. The party went; now came 
my turn. I remonstrated—Julia replied—we 
both lost our temper. I fancied then I was 
entirely in the right; but now, alas! I will be- 
myself wrong; it is some sacrifice to a 
dread memory to own it. 
“You always repine at my happiness,” said 
Julia; “to be merry is always in your eyes a 
crime; I cannot bear this tyranny; I am not 
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If I displease you now, what shall I do here- 
after ?” ; 

“ But, my dear Julia, you can so easily avoid 
the little peculiarities I dislike. Believe mé 
unreasonable—perhaps I am so. It is some 
pleasure to a generous mind to sacrifice to the 
unreasonableness of one we love. In a word, 
I own it frankly, if you meet all my wishes 
with this obstinacy we cannot be happy, and-— 
and id 

“{ see,” interrupted Julia, with unwonted 
vehemence, “I see what you would say; you 
are tired of me: you feel that I do not suit 
your ideal notions. You thought me all per- 
fect when you designed me for your victim ; 
but now that you think something is to be sa- 
crificed on your part, you think only of that 
paltry sacrifice, and demand of me an impos 
sible perfection in return!” 

There was so much truth in this reproach 
that it stung me to the quick. It was indeli- 
cate, perhaps, in Julia to use it--it was cer- 
tainly unwise. 

I turned pale with anger. 

“ Madam,” I began, with that couttesy which 
conveys all reproach. 

“ Madam !” repeated Julia, turning suddenly 
round--her lips parted—her eyes flashing 
through her tears---alarm—grief—but also in- 
dignation quivering in every muscle—*Is it 
come to this?—-Go!—-Let us part--my love 
ceases since 1 see yours is over! Were you 
twice as wealthy—twice as proud—-I would 
not humble myself to be beholden to your jus- 
tice instead of your affection. Rather——ra- 
ther——oh, God !--rather would I have sacri- 
ticed myself—given up all to you—than accept 
one advantage from the man who considers it 
an honour. Let us part.” 

Julia had evidently conceived the word I 
had used in cold and bitter respect, as an irony 
on her station as well as a proof of coldness; 
but I did not stop to consider whether or not 
she was reasonably provoked; her disdain for 
the sacrifice I thought so great galled me—the 
violence of her passion revolted. I thought 
only of the escape she offered me—* Let us 
part”—rang in my ear like a reprieve to a 
convict. I rose at once--took my hat calmly 
—and not till I reached the door did I reply. 

“Enough, Julia—we part for ever. You 
will hear from me to-morrow for the last time !” 

I left the house and trod as on air. My love 
for Julia long decreasing, seemed crushed at 
once. I imagined her former gentleness ail 
hypocrisy ;—I thought only of the termagant 
I had escaped. I congratulated myself that 
she having broke the chain, I was free, and 
with honour. I did not then—no—nor till it 
was too Jate—recall the despair printed on her 
hueless face, when the calm low voice of my 
resolution broke upon her ear, and she saw that 
she had indeed lost me for ever. That image 
rises before me now ; it will haunt me to my 
grave. Her features pale and locked—the 








your wife, and if I were, I would not bear it. 





pride, the resentment, all sunk,—merged in 
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one incredulous, wild, stony aspect of deserted 
love. Alas! alas! could T bet have believed 
that she felt so deeply! I wrote to her the next 
day kindly and temperately, but such a tone 
made the wound deeper—I bade her farewell 
forever. To her sister ] wrote more fully. 1 
said that our tempers were so thoroughly un- 
suited, that no rational hope of happiness in 
our union could exist for either. I besought 
her not to persuade or induce her sister to 
marry the suitor, who had formerly addressed 
her, unless she could return his affection. 
Whomsoever she married, her fortune should 
be my care. Doubtless in a little time some one 
would be to her as dear as I once had fancied 
myself to be. “ Let,” I said, “ ne disparity in 
fortune, then, be an obstacle on either side; I 
will cheerfully give up half my own to redeem 
whatever affliction I may have occasioned her.” 
With this letter I entirely satisfied my con- 
science. 

It is almost incredible to think in how short 
a time the whole of these events had been 
crowded—within how few weeks I had con- 
centrated the whole history of Love !—-its first 
mysterious sentiment---its ardent passion—its 
dissension—-its coolness---its breach---its ever- 
lasting farewell! 

In four days I received a letter from Julia’s 
sister—(none from Julia.) It was written ina 
tone of pert and flippant insolence, which made 
me more than ever reconciled to the turn of 
events; but it contained one piece of news I 
did not hear with indifference,--Julia had ac- 
cepted the offer of her former suitor, and was 
to be married next week. “She bids me say 
(wrote the widow) that she sees at once 
through your pretence, under an affected wish 
for her happiness, to prevent her forming this 
respectable connexion ;-—-she sees that you still 
assume the right to dictate to her, and that 
your offers of generosity are merely the con- 
descensions of a fancied superiority ;---she as- 
sures you, however, that your wish for her 
happiness is already realized.” 

This undeserved and insulting message com- 
pleted my conquest over any lurking remorse 
or regret; and I did not, in my resentment at 
Julia’s injustice, perceive how much it was the 
operation of a wounded vanity upon a despair- 
ing heart. 

I still lingered in town; and, some days af- 
terwards, I went to dine in the neighbourhood 
of Westminster, at the house of one of the 
most jovial of boon companions. I had for 
some weeks avoided society: the temporary 
cessation gave a new edge to my zest for its 
pleasures. The hours flew rapidly,—my spirits 
rose,—and I enjoyed the present with a gust 
that had been long denied to me. 

On leaving the house on foot, the fineness 
of the night, with its frosty air and clear stars, 
tempted me to turn from my direct way home- 
ward, and I wandered mechanically towards a 
scene which has always posse to me, at 
night, a great attraction, viz.: the bridge which 
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divides the suburb from the very focus of the 
capital, with its proud Abbey and gloomy Sq. 
nate! I walked to and fro the bridge,—gazing 
at times on the dark waters, reflecting: the 
lights from the half-seen houses and the 

of the solemn heavens. My mind was fille 
with shadowy and vague presentiments; | fely 
awed and saddened, without a palpable cause: | 
the late excitement of my spirits was succeeday , 
by a melancholy reaction. I mused overg 
various disappointments of my life, and the’ 
Ixion-like delusion with which I had so ofte, 
wooed a deity and clasped a cloud. My hi 
with Julia made a principal part of these med. 
tations; her image returned to me irresi 

and with renewed charms. In vain I endem 
voured to recur to the feelings of self-acquiti 
and gratulation, which a few hours ago bad 
actuated me; my heart was softened, and my 


memory refused to recall all harsher rot 
spection—her love, her innocence a 
truded themselves upon me, and I sig 
think that perhaps by this time she was irrey 
cably another’s. 1 retraced my steps, and wag 
now at the end of the bridge, when, just 
the stairs, I perceived a crowd, and 
vague and gathering clamour. A secretis 
pulse hurried me to the place: I heard 
liceman speaking with the eagerness 
characterizes the excitement of narration, © { 
“My suspicions were aroused,” quothyhy 


‘|“as I passed, and saw a female standi 


the bridge. So, you see, I kept loitering tha 
and a minute after I went gently up, am 
heard the young woman groan; and she tun 
round as I came up, for I frightened her; 
I never shall forget her face,---it was so 
begene,---and yet she was so young and 
some. And so, you see, J spoke to her, 
said, says I, ‘ Young woman, what do you here 
at this hour!’ And she said, ‘1 am waiting for 
a boat: I expect my mother from Richmont’ 
And, somehow or other, I was foolish enough 
to believe what she said---she looked so quiet 
and respectable like ;---and I went away, you 
understand; and in about a minute after (for 
[ kept near the spot) I heard a heavy splash in 
the water, and then I knew what it all was. | 
ran up, and just saw her once rise; and % 
as I could not swim, I gave the alarm, and we 
got the boat---but it was too late.” 

“ Poor girl!” lisped an old coster-woman; 
“TI dare say she was crossed in Jove.” _ 

“What is this?” said I, mixing with the 
crowd, 

“ A young woman as has drowned herself, 
Sir.” 

“ Where ? I do not see the body.” 

“It be taken to the watch-house, and 
doctors are trying to recover it.” 


te 


A horrible idea had crossed my mind ;—Uhy 


founded, improbable as it seemed, I felt a8 & 
compelled to confirm or remove it. I made 
policeman go with me to the watch-house; 
pushed away the crowd—I approached 
body. Oh, God!—that white face—the heavfs 
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---»@ hair—the swollen form—and all that 
eee ed maiden beauty, with the coarse 
balf thrown over it!—and the unsympa- 
Site surgeons standing by! and the unfa- 
miliar faces ofthe women !—What a scene! 
what a death-bed! Julia, Julia! ‘thou art 
ed! 
ies her, then, whom I beheld; her—the 
‘victim—the self-destroyer. I hurry over the 
“gwful record. I am writing my own condem- 
gation—-stamping my own curse. They found 
the corpse a letter: drenched as it was, 
[yet could decipher its characters ;—it was to 
me, It ran thus:—- 

#I believe now that I have been much to 
blame; for I am writing calmly, with a fixed 
determination not to live; and I see how much 
Ihave thrown away the love you once gave 
me, Yet I have loved you always,—how dearly, 
Imever told you, and never can tell! But when 

med to think so much of your-—what 
gall I say !—your condescension in marrying 
—perhaps loving—me, it maddened me to the 
train; and though I would have given worlds 
please you, I could not bear to see the dif- 
in your manner, after you came to see 

daily, and to think of me as a woman ought 
thought of; and this, I know, made me 
‘Wemcross, and peevish, and unamiable,--but 
‘Toould not help it,--and so you ceased to love 
;andI felt that, and longed madly to re- 
you from a tie you repented. The mo- 
came for me to do so, and---we parted. 
you wrote to me, and my sister made me 


ol the letter what, perhaps, you did not 


; but, indeed, I was only sensible to the 
“thought that I had lost you for ever, and that 
scorned me. And then my vanity was 
roused,—and I knew you still loved me,—and 
I fancied I could revenge myself upon you by 
marrying another. But when I came to see, 
and meet, and smile upon that other,—and to 
feel the day approach,—and to reflect that you 
been all in all to me,—and that I was 
about to pass my whole life with one I loathed, 
after having loved so well and so entirely,—I 
I felt I had reckoned too much on my own 
strength, and that I could not sustain my cou- 
rage any longer. Nothing is left to me in life: 
the anguish I suffer is intolerable; and I have 
at length made up my mind to die. But think 
not I am a poor love-sick girl only. Iam more; 
Tam still a revengeful woman. You have de- 
serted me, and I know myself to blame; but 
Tcannot bear that you should forget and despise 
me, a8 you would if I were to marry. I am 
about to force you to remember me for ever,— 
to be sorry for me—to forgive me—to love me 
better than you have done yet, even when you 
me most. It is in this that I shall be re- 
venged ” 
And with this wild turmoil of contending 
‘elings,—the pride of womanhood wrestling 
vith the softness—forgiveness with revenge— 
h emotions with erring principle ny, 
on to death by one re to be renstiahaed 
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and deplored ;—with this contest at thy heart 
didst thou go down to thy watery grave! 

What must have passed within thee in those 
brief and terrible moments, when thou stoodest 
by the dark waters,—hesitating—lingering— 
fearing—yet resolved! And I was near thee in 
that hour, and knew thee not—at hand, and 
saved not! Oh! bitter was the revenge—last- 
ing is the remembrance! Henceforth, I ask no 
more of Human Affections: I stand alone on 
the Earth! 


ee 


From the Metropolitan. 


PORTUGAL. 


Ir was one of the dicta of Napoleon, “that 
a revolution in France is a revolution through- 
out Europe,” and the experience of every hour 
goes far to confirm the truth of the observa- 
tion. The clouds of war are gathering most 
ominously upon our political horizon; Europe 
resounds with the din of preparation, and pre- 
sents to the political philosopher an “embro- 
glio,” that sports with conjecture amd defies 
calculation. 

In the North, we behold Sweden and Nor- 
way tranquil amid the general excitement— 
Denmark happy, though despotically governed 
—Russia more powerful than ever, preparing 
for new conquests, haughtily rejecting the 
mediation of England, and extinguishing the 
nationality of heroic Poland, who alone, armed 
with her native fortitude, nobly drew her sword 
in defence of political independence—Prussia 
bristling with bayonets, and drawing closer the 
ties that unite her with the northern Colossus, 
whose political developement she fears less 
than the march of liberal ideas—the German 
confederation opposing an iron barrier to the 
wants of the age—Austria tranquil within, 
watching from the lofty summits of the Alps 
and the Appenines the Italian peninsula, and 
defying France, while Piedmont is ready to 
open her gates to her German ally, and to act 
as an avant garde ina crusade against liberty. 
In the east of Europe, we have the melancholy 
spectacle of the empire of Constantinople tot- 
tering to its base, and the noble efforts of the 
sultan in the rank of regeneration blasted by 
the bigoted fanaticism of his people—Greece 
distracted by internal commotions, the patri- 
mony of brigand chiefs, and exhibiting to the 
gaze of the world her unfitness for freedom, 
In the West, Portugal a prey to civil war— 
Spain, so long coalesced with the powers of 
the North against constitutional liberty, has 
suddenly veered round, and set up the standard 
of liberalism—lIreland bordering on revolt— 
England occupied with the great work of po- 
litical reform, the future workings of which 
appal the timorous, and fill with deep anxiety 
even its warmest supporters—France torn by 
factions, and her government reduced to em- 
ploy as a dernier resource beyond the frontier, 
that turbulent spirit that every moment threat. 
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ens her with a genera] bouleversement within— 
Belgium thrown like a torch of discord amid 
her neighbours--Holland, openly threatened 
on one side and secretly supported on the 
other, rallying en masse, unawed by the im- 
pending storm, nobly round the throne, and 
offering her last stiver and her last child to her 
king, who holds in his hands the destinies of 
Europe. Such is the spectacle that our Con- 
tinent presents at the commencement of the 
year 1833. 

What will be the denouement of these in- 
numerable difficulties, of this inextricable com- 
plication of contending opinions, of hostile 
systems, of opposite interests—which of the 
two great principles will ultimately prevail— 
and who can foretell the results amid the hor- 
rible confusion of ideas that reign on every 
side: in fact, where are we to look for the 
thread of events—where is the hand that di- 
rects them—who is the presiding genius of the 
politics of the day? We see nothing but con- 
tradiction and incertitude. Ist. Intervention 
forbidden in one country is loudly called for in 
a second, and authorized in a third. Thrones 
erected upon barricades, and kings who govern 
by popular will, are already abjuring the origin 
of their power, and imagining themselves 
reigning by the grace of God, so epidemical 
is the word; popular revolutions in some cases 
sanctioned by despotic governments; insurrec- 
tions that are applauded to the skies when they 
succeed, and which are followed by dire retri- 
bution when they fail. Where shall we find 
a remedy for these evils; what, after all, has 
produced the diplomacy of so many conferences, 
protocols without end, embassies that fixed the 
attention of Europe, treaties that are destroyed 
as soon as made, irrevocable decrees that are 
nevertheless rescinded, ultimatums the exor- 
diums of new negociations, final conventions 
that are subsequently modified, assurances of 
peace amid general preparations for war, armies, 
taxes, loans, a ruinous statu quo, a future that 
appals and that baffles all calculation? 

From this troubled ocean of politics—from 
this chaotic mass of discordant elements—we 
have selected for the subject of the present 
paper a nation whose history may be said to be 
that of European commerce and civilization; 
one that, for the display of moral and intellec- 
tual energies, for boldness of enterprize, wis- 
dom in council, and, above all, just notions of 
popular rights, has sustained a splendid part 
in the great drama of human events. ‘To the 
Briton, the commercial history of this power, 
from its striking resemblance to that of Eng- 
land, is of absorbing interest. In marking her 
progress to empire, and the history of her sad- 
der decline, she stands like a beacon on the 
ocean rocks of Time, to warn him from the shoals 
tnat may one day wreck the lofty destinies of 
his own island. This country is our old and 
faithful ally, Portugal; on which the eyes of 
Europe, of the civilized world, are fixed with 


Portugal. 


sent debating the 
freedom! 

The history of Portugal is briefly told, 
in the career of constitutional 
maritime discovery, she had attained her cu 
minating point at a period when those natigg 
at present at the head of European Civiliz 
tion were immersed in barbarism, or a 
internal dissensions. The first blow to ber 
prosperity was struck in the reign of Jo 
IIL, one of the most glorious epochs of her 
history, by the establishment of the Tneuis 
tion; the baneful influence resulting from the 
creation of this formidable tribuna Was sop 
apparent, in the corruption of the gove: 
in the debasement of the public mind; ig 
extinction of arts and sciences, and the toy] 
interruption of all those causes that civilize, 
people, 

During the sixty years of Spanish dominign 
that followed the death of Don Sebastian, fig 
1580 to.1640, the treasures of the state wep 
dissipated, its naval and military power de 
stroyed, its commerce ruined, and her rich 
lonial possessions torn from her. Restored tp 
political independence, but not to her forme 
greatness, a succession of bigoted and imbegi 
sovereigns, the slaves of an ambitious and ga 
guinary priesthood, reduced the nation toa 
state of moral and political degradation, ¢ 
which no adequate idea can be formed but 
those intimately acquainted with the character 
of the Portuguese, and their habits of life, Ip 
this state of things, the invasion of Napolegs, 
and the emigration of the court, filled up the 
measure of the nation’s wrongs; for the exae- 
tions of an absentee nobility, and the 
tion that pervaded every department of 
government, preyed upon every class.of 
nation excepting the clergy and the govern 
ment employés, till, goaded almost to madness, 
and encouraged by the example of Spain, the 
army in the year 1520 overturned the govem 
ment, and proclaimed a constitution. Theat 
tempt to implant the tree of liberty upon a soil 
rankling with the weeds of centuries of poli 
tical misrule and corruption, proved a splendid 
failure, and, by a refinement in national de 
gradation, some of the very men who first u- 
furled the banner of the constitution were i 
strumental in its overthrow. Among the leader 
of that revolution there were undoubtedly some 
men of exalted minds and unsuspected patriot 
ism, but it is one of the greatest curses that 
despotism and superstition entail on those cou 
tries where they have been long triumphant, 
that even those great minds by whom the pre 
valent abuses are perceived, are seldom able 
to separate those abuses from the great prince 
ples ef order and religion, of which they usip 
and degrade the titles. They detest monarchy, 
because it is offered to their notice, as ade 
vouring plague; they abhor the church, 
cause they are acquainted with no other 
tem than the Babel of idolatry and crue 


great question of humay 





concentrated gaze, and on whose soil is at pre- 


which worried their youth, and kept their 
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The Ultras and Liberals. 


in bondage. Such, in fact, were the 
oe of the leading members of the Cortes of 
Republicans in politics, latitudinarians 
ion, they attacked the monarchy in the 
sh with a.zeal that raised up in the nation 
an inveterate dislike to the new order of things, 
“Hor they saw their present rulers actuated b 
“pe unvarying spirit of hostility against all 
that they revered. The constitution fell, and 
“fs downfall was witnessed with delight by the 
great majority of the Portuguese people. 

The effect of political institutions upon a 
jation is a topic upon which perhaps more 

and undigested notions have been set 

than upon almost any other in the com- 
science of political philosophy. One 

of the leading fallacies is the supposition that 
free institutions—that is to say, the mere forms 
of a vernment—will of themselves en- 
er a love of freedom, and a knowledge of 

it is to be enjoyed. Genuine freedom, 
freedom that admits of the greatest lati- 
tudes of thought and action of which our na- 
ture is capable consistently with virtue, in- 
in its very essence a multitude of 

i universally, or at least very gene- 
milly acknowledged by society at large as 
gsential to happiness Of these restraints 

f extensive system of self-denial, and of pri- 
yate sacrifices for public good, form an essential 

Again, in its form this must be skilfully 
to the degree of knowledge in a coun- 
ity, and what is of still more importance, if it 
‘be fot suited to the habits of the poople—to 
théir tastes and prejudices—to the degree of 
public and private virtue in the community, 
become but the symbols of genuine free- 
dom, and hold out little or no prospects of its 
ent establishment. We have no notion 
earany country, or under any form of go- 
veroment which the ingenuity of man can 
devise, that genuine freedom is to be looked 
for, unless, in addition to a diffused intelligence 
among the mass, there be a good solid sub- 
stratum of morals, and, above all, of domestic 
honour and loyalty. “How ineffectual,” said 
the Roman poet, “are the wisest laws, if they 
be not supported by good morals.” 

It is to these considerations that we are led 
to doubt the possibility of successfully rearing 
the institutions of freedom upon the Portu- 
guese soil; for if we politically analyze her 
society through all its gradations, we shall in 
vaindook for a single element of those that we 
have enumerated, as essential to the solid for- 
mation of a free government. Ages of super- 
stition and despotism have extinguished in the 
nation every germ of civil and military virtue, 

and oe spirit; and the career of 

cy has gone on till it can almost pro- 

@ed no further. In asserting this, we do not 
pretend to say that the existing order of thin 

can possibly endure in Portugal; we merely 

Mivance that, were the government of Miguel 

Werturned to-morrow, and the charter pro- 
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constitutions of the South American states, it 
will exist but upon paper, the shadow without 
the substance of freedom, with which the pre- 
sent race of Lusitanians will perhaps be, as 
wel] pleased as with the reality itself. Their 
habits of thought have long been directed into 
far different channels than those of constitu- 
tional freedom. The privileged orders, with 
few exceptions, are Ultras in their ideas of go- 
vernment; the Liberals, on the other hand, 
profess the opposite extreme; while the 
of the people will cry, ‘“* Viva o Morra a Cote 
stitucao” at the command of their priests. Don 
Pedro must by this time have found that he 
has miscalculated the spirit of the nation, and 
that he has staked his fortune and his life in 
an ungrateful cause. 

The political career of the ex-emperor, Don 
Pedro, has been singular, nay, even romantic. 
Driven in childhood from the land of his fa- 
thers by the victorious arms of Napoleon, he 
has since exhibited the curious spectacle of a 
prince cradled in despotism, advocating liberal 
institutions, giving three constitutions, and ab- 
dicating two crowns, now staking his all in the 
generous attempt of vindicating his daughter’s 
rights, and destined, perhaps, ere many more 
months elapse, to be again recalled by hig 
Transatlantic subjects, to save them from the 
horrors of anarchy and confusion, towards which 
they are advancing with gigantic strides, 

In Portugal there exists at this moment a 
powerful party, both of Ultras and Liberals, 
who are personally hostile to the emperor. 
To his ambition they one and all attribute the 
loss of Brazil, the brightest jewel in their 
country’s crown; and the mass of the people, 
incapable of separating truth from error, give 
implicit credence to the charge; towhich the 
presence of hundreds, who were reduced from 
splendid affluence to abject penury by that 
fierce crusade against every thing European, 
(that after the declaration of independence 
raged as furiously in Brazil as in Spanish 
America,) goes far to give a strong colouring 
of probability ;—while the recollection of the 
defeats sustained by the veteran legions of 
Portugal from the raw, undisciplined, and de- 
spised Brazilians, still rankle in the bosom of 
the army, and constitute a powerful mass of 
odium towards Don Pedro—a feeling which 
has been used with consummate skill by the 
Apostolicals. 

It will, we hope, be needless to say, that 
none of these allegations have any foundation 
in truth. The example of Spanish America 
prepared the revolution of Brazil: unable to 
resist the tide of events, the emperor wisely 
led the movement, as the only means of pre- 
serving that immense empire to the House of 
Braganza—a measure that had the secret ap- 
robation of his father, the late King Don 
ohn VI. The charge might with greater jus- 
tice be Iaid at the door of the Cortes, who ri- 
valled those of Spain in outraging the feelings 





§ @laimed in its stead, like but too many of the 
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of the Colonies, and in insulting their depu- 
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ties.* The minor charge of exciting a crusade 
against the European residents is equally un- 
founded. He did all in his power to mitigate 
its fury, and it is a well known fact that one 
of the causes that lost him his crown was his 
partiality to the European Portuguese—still, 
and unfortunately too, for the cause of the 
constitution, the feeling exists, although reared 
upon falsehood and delusion; and it must be 
owned that his measures, since his landing in 
Portug2|, have been not calculated to strengthen 
his party. Ardent in his nature, unsuspecting 
and generous to a fault, it has been his fate to 
give too ready an ear to evil-minded council- 
lors. Don Pedro has all along been deceived 
by the men who at present surround him; he 
was deceived, first, as to the extent of his party 
in Portugal, so much so that the very names 
of the regiments that would join him on his 
landing were in the mouths of every one. 
Relying upon this information, he left the 
Western Islands with a force totally inadequate 
to the enterprize, which experience has shown 
is a purely military one. His fleet might have 
been defeated and scattered on its passage, or 
his army annihilated two days after its en- 
trance into Oporto, had the Miguelite officers 
done their duty. Based as his plan of campaign 
was on the apparently well-grounded supposi- 
tion of the existence of a strong party in the 
country in his favour, it should have been his 
object to have landed on a point of the coast 
nearest to the spot where the elements of dis- 
affection existed in their greatest mass. This 
point would have been the capital, the posses- 
sion of which would have given him that of 
the whole country; instead of which the libe- 
rating army lands at Oporto, where, since the 
fearful reaction that followed the unsuccessful 
attempt in 1828, the Constitutional party had 
been annihilated. Events sufficiently bear out 
this assertion. Not a person of note, nay 
scarcely a man, has joined the emperor, and 
he has hitherto maintained his position almost 
by a miracle. This was the first error; the 
second was the abolition of the dezimo—a 
measure that involves the very existence of 
the church and the aristocracy. Whatever 
may have been the encroachments of these two 
orders upon the rights of the people, it must 
be confessed that the moment for adopting it 
was singularly unfortunate ; for when concilia- 
tion should have been his object, we find him 
issuing an edict calculated to array against 
him the two most power‘ul orders of the state. 
Again, it urust not be overlooked that the num- 
ber of foreigners in his service is another cir- 
cumstance also calculated to prejudice his 
cause among a people, one of whose most 
marked characteristics is an inveterate dislike 
to foreigners. In our opinion, had Don Pedro 
landed in the Bay of Cascaes, at the head only 
of a few hundred Portuguese followers, he 





* Whenever a Brazilian deputy rose to speak in Cortes 
they were gen-ially assailed from the galleries with, 
"Hear the monkey,"’ ~ Listen to the mulaito,"’ é&c. 


Portugal. 


might long ago have been in Lisbon and the 
evils of a civil war avoided. Now the 

has become a purely military one. 

the offensive, and march southward he 
require a reinforcement of at least five thousend 
foreign mercenaries—a force, if he 

only the financial means, he may easily ob. 
tain; then, should he ultimately prove success 
ful, of which there is but little doubt the 
country, exhausted by the struggle, will bem 
duced to a state of bankruptcy, and hig 
into Lisbon, to use the words of Ta 

will be “le commencement de la fin,” 

the career of Don Pedro will a ~~ 
we only hope, that finding ingratitude hig 
tion, he may not retire from the scene, saying, 
like the Emperor Serverus— 


Omni fui et nibil expedit. 


It is upon the character of the first Cortes 
that the hopes of the future Tegeneration of 
the country will rest, and the resistance to be 
overcome, is, it must be confessed, startling— 
for the free play of the workings of the pew 
machine will be clogged by the prejudicepand 
private interests of the privileged classes, the 
nobility and the priesthood, and it will bene 
cessary for each to surrender a portion of 
encroachments upon the rights of the ol 
The system of reform must be sweeping 
these two orders before the nation can hoped 
derive any benefit from the new order of thi 
It is in the exercise of this reform the 
consuinmate skill and sagacity will be requi 
for the legislator will in vain look for that ge 
nerous spirit of treedom that willingly surrem 


general welfare. ‘lhe church, we a 

will prove the stumbling-block ; so widely 
fnsed are its elements of influence, i 
such consummate skill are they directed, 
both the government and the people have 
been accustomed to its despotism, while 
gious festivals are so artfully disposed th 

the year, that superstition always wears 
garb of pleasure, and often of virtue. Toer 
pect that the church will gracefully yield t 
the exigencies of the times is futile, but to at 
tempt even an outline of the future labours of 
the Cortes would far exceed the limits of this 
paper. The number of foreign troops in the 
service will alone, if we misiake not, cut out 
for them some serious trouble. 

An attentive consideration of the causes we 
have adduced, must convince that the future 


destinies of Portugal are enveloped in the dark 
clouds of doubt and uncertainty, and the prot 


pects of her regeneration remote. But,,as in 


ancient Rome, it was regarded as the mark of 
a good citizen never 
of the Republic, so t 
world, whatever may be the political of 
his own times, will never despair of the for 
tunes of the human race, but will act upon the 
conviction that prejudice, slavery, and corrap 
tion must gradually give way to truth, liberty, 


to despair of the fortunes 
the good citizen of the 





ders its individual privileges on the altar of 
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‘yirtue. Dark as may be now her pros- 
swe yet hope to see the day when Portu- 
once again be free and happy, and 


d place in the scale of nations. 
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From the Quarterly Review. 
THE YOUNG NAPOLEON.* 


By a strange fatality, one of the ministers 
@thedethroned Charles X. was driven to Vi- 
end for shelter, where he arrived in good 
e gather up the remains of the ancien 

de Rome: one of the last ministers of the 
restoration occupies his exile with 
the latest souvenirs of the abdicated Empire. 
But a Frenchinan is always a Frenchman, and 
no matter to what party he belongs, or by what 
y he has suffered—in foreign countries, la 
rie, and la gloire, invariably attaching to it, 
ate always ideas which with him sanctify 
everything connected with them. Who could 
have expected to find an ultra-royalist minister 
of H@ Restoration eccupying his leisure—or 
iather his time, for it is all leisure with him— 
With the recollections of the last of the Impe- 
bem and yet so it is, that with pious 
and reverent feelings, M. de Montbel 
fis taken upon himself the task of recording, 
forthe benefit of the historical world, all that 
Hetould discover of the life and character of 
i000 of the most illegitimate of rulers. Let 
HW politics or policy be what they may, we 
We his piety grateful thanks for having un- 
@ftaken the duty, and are happy to say, that 
themanner in which it is executed is highly 
le both to his feelings as a man, and 
ihilities as an author. It redounds to the 
raise of M. de Montbel, that he has been so 
Well able to divest himself of the narrow pre- 
of party, and at once, as regards the 
Mieresting subject of his biography, place 
himself in a position of perfect impartiality, 
tid in a most favourable point of view, for re- 
tording all that must necessarily interest the 
world and posterity in the history of this ex- 
tmordinary graft on the ancient stock of Aus- 
trian legitimacy. 

The Life, as given by M. de Montbel from 
the best sources, and frequently in the very 
words of the only persons qualified to speak, 
will long be a favourite text both for moralists 
tad politicians. The influence of hereditary 
disposition, the effect of education generally, 

I the peculiar character of this youth's edu- 
cation, are fraitful sources of reftection and 

; while his anomalous position, the 
chaiees ‘of his future life, and the probable ef- 
feet it might have had on France and Europe 
at latge, are not less likely to stimulate the 
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disquisitive faculties of historical writers. M. 
de Montbel’s book has also the recommenda- 
tion of complete novelty. The life of the son 
of Napoleon, since he fell into Austrian hands 
when an infant, has been a pertect mystery: 
the people were scarcely kept in more com- 
plete ignorance of the daily life of the man 
with the Iron Mask: his death was almost the 
first certain news of his continued existence. 
Now that there is no motive for farther con- 
cealment, we are let into all the details of his 
short career, down even to the most trivial 
actions of hourly existence; not without some 
reservation certainly, produced by a perpetual 
consciousness of the position of the writer— 
a dependant of the Court of Vienna—but still 
with a sufficient abundance of particulars, flow- 
ing from the mouths of his friends, tutors, and 
household, to satisfy us altogether as to the 
character and disposition of a remarkable and 
most interesting personage. 

Many unworthy suspicions have been enter- 
tained of the Court of Austria respecting the 
treatment of this young man: these suspicions 
will at once vanish before the perusal of this 
book, while the truth of the intentions of the 
Emperor, or at least of his minister, will ap- 
pear with tolerable plainness. It was resolved, 
first, that the young King of Rome should be 
made a German Prince ;—next, that as every 
man who has passions and talents must have a 
pursuit, it was deemed safest, and perhaps most 
beneficial, that he should be indulged in his 
enthusiasm for the military profession. The 
example of Prince Eugene was set before him 
as the one they would most desire him to fol- 
low. Prince Eugene was neither i ial nor 
alien, and yet one of their most ¥: gene- 
rals, and in no way a dangerous subject, while 
he gained glory enough to satisfy the most 
ambitious of men. These calculations would 
probably have answered, had not the natural 
been a more complex machine than the poli- 
tical, and as such even beyond the ingenious 
management of M. de Metternich. The youth 
was in a moral prison, and his soul pined. It 
was deemed necessary that he should be cut 
off from all communication with the agitators 
and adventurers of France. To effect this 
object, he was kept in utter solitude; sur- 
rounded certainly by attendants and instructors, 
but still, in a social sense, buried in utter soli- 
tude. His orders were obeyed, his every wish 
anticipated ; he had his books, his horses, and 
his equipages for promenade or the chase; but 
for all that the soul or the heart holds dear, he 
was, with slight exceptions, a solitary prisoner. 
This might be practicable to some extent with 
an Austrian archduke; but with a child in 
whose veins the quick bloed of the Corsican 
conqueror flowed, it was a species of lingering 
moral torture. To outward appearance, he 
was like Rasselas in the Happy Valley; but, 
like him, he was wearying for all that was be- 
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ag the range of the mountains that separated 
im from his fellow-men: in the one case, 
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these mountains were physical obstacles; in 
the other, moral ones. The spirit chafed 
against the prison bars: the victim, bruised 
and care-worn, refused its food, lost its sub- 
stance, grew emaciated, and died. The mind 
all the while was developed, and grew apace, 
while the body became debilitated, nay, aged: 
the truth being, that intellectual food may al- 
ways be found in prison, but moral and social 
isolation prey upon the physical state; the 
creature grows up a sapless weed, with the 
suspicions and distrust of long experience, and 
the reflection and calm profundity of thought 
peculiar to unclouded age. After his death, 
young Napoleon presented in his body the same 
anomaly he had done in his lifetime: his frame 
had all the slenderness and fragility of infancy 
stretched into unnatural length, while his vital 
organs bore the schirrous and flaccid appear- 
ance of extreme old age; there was no part 
healthy or natural but the brain, which was 
wonderfully fine, with the exception, that it 
was more compact, and of firmer substance 
than is usually found. So it was in life. This 
boy had all the enthusiasm and passion of 
youth in extreme force, alternating with a dis- 
trust, a caution, and a rapidity in fathoming 
the character and appreciating the talents of 
the persons with whom he was necessarily 
brought into contact, which are the usual 
qualities of age. His intellect chiefly exhi- 
bited itself in mastering the history of his 
father in all its voluminousness, in the sound- 
ness and acutgness of his criticism on the 
several authors he had read, and in the facility 
with which he acquired the theory of war, 
and all the studies which conduce to it. He 
seems to have known almost by instinct, that 
it was only through war that he could ever 
rise to more than a mere eunuch of the palace, 
and from the earliest age he took the deepest 
interest in every thing that partook of militar 

movement. It was not, however, thought safe 
to intrust him abroad till he was nearly grown 
up; he felt that his entrance into a regiment 
was his first step to emancipation, as he called 
it, and he devoted himself to the practical du- 
ties of a soldier and a chief officer with an 
ardour which quickly devoured the pigmy body 
that had been frittered away and shaken by 
the silent struggles of solitude. The word 
pigmy must, however, be taken in the sense of 
feeble: in its sense of diminutive, it is wholly 
inapplicable; for the young Napoleon, in that 
respect, taking rather after the Austrian than 
the Corsican race, had shot up in his sunless 
nursery to the height of the tallest man. No 
story was ever replete with more painful in- 
terest than the account of the obstinate strug- 
gle which this unhappy youth kept up against 
physical decay; he never complained, never 
even would admit that he was ill; finding his 
voice fail him in mancuvring his corps, he 
would, after the exertion of a review, go and 
hide his weakness, fainting and sinking upon 
some secret sofa. He was terrified, poor fel- 
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low! lest he should be, on the ver reshold 
of the world, driven back into ye : 
splendour. At length, however, on the 
sentation of a physician, whom he never 
consult, he was sent to Schénbrunn, where 
died. He had, however, nearly rallied, and if 
the disease had not advanced to the extent of 
producing severe organic change, would pep. 
haps have recovered by a proposed tour to Ne 
ples, and other parts of Italy. The effecrgp 
the mind of the moral prisoner was electric, 
and to his dying hour, this journey wag: hig 
chief hope and prospect in the world. » 
Before the little Napoleon came inte 
trian hands, of course no regular at 
been made to educate him; but it is nottghe 
supposed that nearly five yearsof such a 
nant existence as his, were left without ny 
merous and deep impressions. His was far 
from a communicative disposition, and conse: 
quently, he did not, like some children, talk 
himself out of his recollections. They sank 
in the mind of the forlorn boy, and if ever they 
were permitted to see the light, it was in some 
little moment of excitement. One day, When 
he was playing with the imperial family, one 
of the archdukes showed him a little medalof 
silver, of which numbers had been struck @ 
honour of his birth, and were distributed to the 
people after the ceremony of his baptism: his 
bust was upon it. He was asked, do you knew 
who this represents? “C’est moi,” answered 
he, without hesitation, “quand jétais Roi @& 
Rome.” Ideas of his own former consequeneey 
and the greatness of his father, says his early 
tutor, M. Foresti, were constantly present to 
his mind. Other impressions were not les 
deep; he had a love of truth which made bim 
utterly intolerant even of fable, and probably 
contributed to his subsequent distate for pm 
etry. The word vrai he used to pronounegy 
when a perfect child, with a solemnity and ® 
movement of the hand, which showed that it 
had to him all the sacred character of an ae 
severation. And yet, child as he was, he bad 
that force of character, or rather that sensi- 
tiveness mixed with vigour, that, on being 
ridiculed unintentionally for its use, he never 
again repeated the word. On occasion of his 
mother’s birth-day, some of the little court, 
soon after the dethronement, made these verses, 
in order to be repeated to Maria Louisa by her 
child :— 


Autant que moi, personne, 6 ma chére Maman, 

Ne doit tenir ce jour prospére ; 

Vrai, ne lui dois-je pas le bonheur si touchant, 

Et si doux a mon ceeur, de vous nommer ma 

mére? 

He soon learned the stanza, and was after 
wards told why the word vrai was introduced; 
he said nothing: when admitted to his mother, 
he showed a great deal of affection and amia« 
bility, but never pronounced the quatrain, and 
never more used the word. 

The first instruction attempted to be com 
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seated to him was a knowledge of the 
language. To this he opposed a most 
semined resistance: not one word of Ger- 
would he pronounce, and even resisted 
the endeavours to teach him as an insult and 
sinjury; for his age he kept up this resolu- 
tion a long time; when it was conquered 
by the mildness and persuasion of his teachers, 
helearned the language with a prodigious fa- 
eility, and soon spoke it in the imperial family 
like one of themselves. Not only the rapidity 
gith which he acquired this difficult tongue, 
his mistakes and misconceptions indi- 
superior logical faculty, for they were 
yy founded on fancied analogies, and 
etymological observations. M. Foresti, 
duty it was to teach him to read, found 
the difficulty insurmountable, until he intro- 
duced a rival and a fellow-pupil. The son of 
eof the valets de chambre of the Empress 
was procured, and in company with him the 
young Napoleon quickly devoured his task. 
Such was the being destined to be brought up 
in nearly a perfect state of isolation. 

“From the very first,” says his tutor, M. Fo- 
esti, and he was with him full sixteen years, 
wéarly the entire of the poor youth’s Austrian 
life, “he exhibited the marked characteristics of 
his dispositios. He was good-natured to his in- 
feriors, friendly to his tutor, without any lively 
qapressions of his feelings; he only obeyed on 
dsaviction, and always began with resistance. He 
loved to produce an effect, and generally it was 
éfident that he thought a great deal more than he 
aid: the difficulty then was to prevent this habit 
from growing into dissimulation.” 

Begging the excellent M. Foresti’s pardon, 
such a character as he describes was by no 
means likely to be guilty of the mean vice of 
disimulation, which is the result of a base 
fear, and is the last fault to taint the character 
of achild, the first movement of whose mind 
is to resist, and who only yields on good reason 
being shown. Other traits are equally incon- 
stent with this apprehension. 


“He always received our reprimands with 
firmness, and however annoyed he might have 
been by them, he never retained any rancorous 
feeling: he ended always by allowing the justice 
of the representations that had been made to him. 
When any mutual coldness had taken place in 
the course of the day, owing to some severe lec- 
ture,'in the evening, on taking leave of us, he 
Was always the first to hold out a friendly hand, 
atthe same time requesting that we would par- 
wl his faults, and overlook the wrong he had 


“He gave me,” says M. Foresti, “many proofs 
of the command he had over himself. Amongst 
this:—up to the time of Maria Louisa’s 
depattare for her State of Parma, there was about 
him'® person who had treated him with the great- 
@t possible affection and attention. This was 
Mme. Marchand, the mother of the first valet de 
ibre of the Emperor: she remained with him 

all night, and every morning was the object of 
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his warm infantine caresses. She was always 
present at his rising, and had the care of dressing 
him,.. On the departure of Maria Louisa, Mme. 
Marchand returned to France at the same time 
with M. de Bausset,* who also had a great affec- 
tion for the Prince. Henceforward I slept in his 
room at night. The first night I dreaded, lest in 
the morning he would give way to grief on find- 
ing that his affectionate nurse was no longer 
there. On waking, however, he spoke to me 
without hesitation, and, with a calmness astonish- 
ing for his age, said, ‘M. Foresti, I wish to 
rise.’” 


One of the youth’s governors was a M. 
Collin, a poet and dramatist of Vienna of some 
celebrity. This gentleman could not help feel- 
ing that the young Napoleon’s abhorrence of 
fiction was a sort of censure on his profession, 
and it is not to be wondered at that he endea- 
voured to dress up fiction in the garb likely to 
be most agreeable to the taste of the imperial 
pupil. In resorting to Robinson Crusoe for aid, 
may be perceived a tacit compliment to the 
youth’s acuteness, for, assuredly, no other fic- 
tion was ever more like truth. 


“The poetical genius of Collin,” says M. Fo- 
resti, “appeared to triumph somewhat over this 
obstinate resolution to reject everything which did 
not appear to be true in all the exactitude of truth. 
On the heights which overlook Schénbrunn, on 
the right of the elegant arcades of La Gloriette, 
and at the bottom of a dark avenue of trees, may 
be found a spot, altogether shut out from a view 
of Vienna, by deep thickets, and an impervious 
mass of wood; a spot, from which nothing can 
be viewed save the cheerful but solitary aspect of 
mountain tops, smiling valleys, and rugged peaks, 
that go on ascending and ascending until they 
reach the lofty elevation of the summits of the 
Schneeberg. Here there is a hut constructed after 
the fashion of Switzerland, or rather of the Ty- 
rolese mountains, whence it is called the Tyrol’s 
House. In this rustic abode and its neighbour- 
hood, nothing there is to remind the spectator of 
the vicinity of the capital. To this wild and quiet 
spot Collin would often bring the young Duke. 
He there told him the story of Robinson Cru- 
soe. The imagination of the child warmed to the 
tale. Solitude and silence completed the illusion : 
he fancied himself in a desert, and Collin sug- 
gested that he should set himself to fabricate the 
utensils that would be necessary to him, were he 
under the necessity of providing for his own sub- 
sistence in a similar spot. He acquitted himself 
of the task with much handiness. A collection 
has been made of these things: they are placed 
in the pavilion, which still goes by the name of 
the House of the Duke de Reichstadt. The go- 
vernor and his pupil, by uniting their efforts and 
their industry, succeeded in scooping out a cavern 
resembling that described as the abode of Crusde 
on his desert island.” 


Such is the immortality of genius. The 
creation of Defoe, the persecuted and unhappy 





* Author of Mémoires sur I'Interieur du Palais. See 
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imagined in some garret, whether in Bristol or 
Whitechapel, becomes the factitious stimulus 
of a Prince’s education; and that Prince the 
son of a banished ruler of France, far greater 
than the Grand Monarque, who, in Defoe’s day, 
seemed to have reached the ne plus ultra of 
earthly giandeur. 

During the first period of the young Napo- 
leon’s instruction at Schénbrunn, his tutors 
were sadly perplexed by his extreme curiosity 
respecting his father, as to what had become 
of him, the causes of his fall, &c.: evasive an- 
swers did not satisfy him :— 

“Tt was,” says M. Foresti, “for us a species 
of torture. Happily the Emperor came at length ; 
we hastened to inform him of the perpetual ques- 
tions that were put to us, and to request his in- 
structions on this point. The Emperor answered : 
—‘ Truth should be the basis of the education of 
the Prince; answer all his questions freely ; it is 
the best, indeed the only mode of calming his im- 
agination, and of inspiring him with confidence, 
which will be necessary for you, who have to 
guide him.’ 

“ At first, he overwhelmed us with questions, 
and exhibited an affiuence of ideas perfectly sur- 
prising. Finding that we were authorized, we 
answered him with perfect candour, That which 
the Emperor had foreseen came to pass, After a 
few days, he seemed satiated with this conversa 
tion, and thenceforward became more calm, more 
reserved on the subject. It may seem incredible, 
but it is nevertheless true, that at no time, under 
any circumstances, was he ever heard to utter one 
word of regret in connection with it. Later in 
life, we saw that he was fully aware of the faults 
his father had committed, but it was a subject to 
which he never on any occasion alluded. 

“The news of his father’s death was brought 
to Vienna by one of the couriers of MM. de 
Rothschild. At this moment the Comte de Die- 
trichstein (the superior governor) was absent 
from Vienna, and the Emperor charged me to 
communicate to the young Prince the melancholy 
intelligence. He was then just turned ten years 
of age. It was the 22d July, at Schénbrunn: in 
the same place, on the same day, on which he 
himself, eieven years after, was doomed to die, 
that 1 announced to him the death of his father. 
He wept bitterly, and his sadness endured for se- 
veral days. ‘M. de Foresti,’ said he to me one 
day, ‘ my father little thought that when he died 
you would be the person from whom I should re- 
ceive such kindness and affection.’ ” 

The youth alluded to an anecdote which the 
tutor had told him of his own career. M. Fo- 
resti had been taken prisoner by the French, 
and, on being sent to head-quarters, treated 
with some harshness by the Emperor. 

Every pains were taken with the Duke's 
education. The dead languages he was tanght 
by M. Collin, and afterwards, when Collin died, 
by M. Obenaus, who had been classical! pre- 
ceptor to half the imperial family. To these 
instructions, however, he inclined but an indif- 
ferent ear, and, of all his Latin books, took 
heartily only to Cesar’s Commentaries. His 
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military studies took the alternate days) 
his classical ones, and to them he gave hi 
up with all possible ardour. By way of aa 
upon the apathy of private instructiongy the 
Emperor directed that from time to time 
Commission should proceed to inquire into ty 
Prince’s progress. These investigations werg 
sedulously made, and greatly contributed tg 
excite his attention and stimulate his ambition; 
Before these Commissions the boy showed ay 
extraordinary aptitude for learning, more per. 
ticularly such learning as chiefly turned 
military pursuits. 3 

“ Being myself acquainted with ge = 
studies, and the arts connected with design, 
M. Foresti, “I was able to form an opinion fe 
performances. I consider them as lively 
of the talents that have just been extinguished; 
so much so, indeed, that I have thought it ny 
duty to recommend that they should be collected 
and placed in the imperial archives, as memorials 
of his remarkable genius ” 


Among the voluminous papers written in 
Italian by the Prince, M. Foresti showed M 
de Montbel a sketch of the life of Prince 
Schwarzenberg, in which there were variony 
passages respecting Napoleon: they were writ 
ten in a calm and candid tone. From the time 
that he attained his fifteenth year he had ax 
cess to every book, without exception, relative 
to the history of his father and the Frend 
Revolution. He read them with avidity, and 
is said to have been a more perfect masterof 
everything that has been written on these sob 
jects than any of the persons about him. His 
collections in French on history, chronology, 
and travels, are said to be immense. His milk 
tary enthusiasm showed itself in the ardour 
with which he pursued everything which hed 
any connection with the accomplishments ne 
cessary to the soldier. “I wish him to have 
the education of a superior officer,” said the 
Emperor; but this was only seconding the 
taste he had demonstrated from his earliest 
years. At the age of seven, he was indulged 
with the uniform of a private ;—after a time, 
in reward for the exactness with which he 
performed his exercise, he received the marks 
of the grade of sergeant, and his delight knew 
no bounds. He afterwards went through every 
other rank, and learned the duties of eachin 
its minutest details. In his rank of private 
soldier, he used to stand sentinel at the daar 
of the apartments of the Emperor. Whenever 
a member of the Court passed—if a man—he 
used to preseat arms with the et 
but never it a woman. Some one 
on the subject: his answer was much more 
French than German :—*I am ready,” beam 
swered, with much!liveliness, to present tothe 
ladies—everything but my arms.” ‘Te 
spect for everything military was remarkable 
One day, when admitted to dine in company 
with the Emperor on a public day, he retreat 
ed from the place he usually occupied next 
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His acquaintance with M. Prokesch. 


kes, and attempted to sit at the 
end of the table: when asked the reason, 
generals here,” said he; “they ought 
le me.” ‘The Empress one day at a 
. wished him to sit among the ladies. He 
declined, saying, with the utmost gravity, 
éMy place is among men.” It was remarked 
people about him that he never was a 
he had scarcely ever associated with 
children, and had adopted the reflective man- 
pers of those about him. Without being any 
ing extraordinary as a child, his intelligence 
was the first precocious. His answers 
as quick as judicious ; he expressed him- 
with precision and exactness, and with 
mt elegance of phrase. He was a perfect 
master of the theory of the French and Ger- 
man languages, and wrote them with remark- 
rity. 
tee “4 certain age, the young Prince had 
been permitted to store his memory with facts, 
and to interpret them according to his own 
iudement. At length, however, it was deem- 
ed right that the Austrian version of the Euro- 
story should be made known to the young 
ence No fitter person could be found for 
the due execution of this task than the Prince 
de Metternich, who, under the name of lec- 
tures on history, gave him at length, and in a 
series of interviews, the whole theory of impe- 
tial politics. The leading views are given by 
ME de Montbel : they are very ingenious. Un- 
der the pretence of a sketch of his father’s his- 
tory, he points out to the young man the dan- 
ger of rising above the station in which he is 
. and proves, in fact, that the very quali- 
ties which enable an individual to rise are 
isely those which must afterwards ensure 
his fall. These lectures are described as hav- 
inghad the happiest results. ‘The young Na- 
ie, or Francois, as he had been re-chris- 
tened, eagerly accepted Metternich’s instruc- 
tions, and, in cases of any difficulty or doubt, 
always resorted to him for their solution. Both 
the Emperor and his minister, in short, seem 
tohave succeeded in thoroughly winning the 
entire confidence of the youth: the practical 
result of which was, that no communication 
was ever made to him that he did not feel it a 
point of duty instantly tocommunicate. This 
was very convenient; and, if any proof were 
Wanting, would prove the skill and true jesuiti- 
qldexterity of the Austrian minister. The 
youth is reported to have said to the Emperor 
and Metternich ;—* The essential object of my 
life ought to be to make myself not unworthy 
of the glory of my father. I shall hope to 
teach this point of my ambition, if I can ap- 
propriate to myself any of his high qualities, 
taking Care to avoid the rocks on which he 
split. I should be lost to a proper sense of his 
memory, if I became the.plaything of faction, 
and the instrument of intrigue. Never ought 
the son of Napoleon to condescend to play the 
miserable part of an adventurer.” This was 
of course the point desired. It is said the 
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young Prince was surrounded with intrigues, 
and the utmost vigilance, which he knew and 
approved of, was necessary to protect him from 
attempts to draw him into them. 

One of the very few friends whom the Duke 
of Reischstadt made for himself (it was proba- 
bly, however, arranged by the Metternich po- 
licy,) was a very deserving young officer, M. 
Prokesch, who had distinguished himself by 
his travels in the East, and several military 
publications. From him M. de Montbel gain- 
ed much interesting information. The man- 
ner in which the acquaintance was formed, is 
thus described by M. Prokesch :— 


* After my long travels and my numerous mis- 
sions, I had gone to visit my family at Gratz, 
The Emperor, who at that time was traversing 
Styria, stopped at this town. Pleased with my 
conduct, and the documents I had been able to 
lay before him, his majesty testified his satisfac- 
tion by inviting me to his table. I found myself 
placed next the Duke of Reischstadt, whom I had 
often regarded with the interest generally inspir- 
ed by him; but up to that moment I had never 
spoken to him, or heard him speak. 

“ *T have known you long,’ said he to me; ‘I 
have been taken up a great deal by you.’ 

“ * How, Monseigneur,’ said J, ‘ have I acquir- 
ed this distinction ?” 

“*T have read, I have studied your work on 
the battle of Waterloo, and I have been so pleas- 
ed with it, that I have translated it into both 
French and Italian.’ ” 


This was the commencement of an intima- 
cy which appears to have afforded the young 
Prince a vast source of consolation in his pe- 
culiar circumstances. To have a friend, not 
of his suite, appeared as if he were putting one 
foot at least in the world. In the first inter- 
view, the Prince seemed deeply interested 
about the East, He multiplied questions on 
the actual state of those countries, the charac- 
ter of the inhabitants, and particularly of the 
men who were likely to influence their future 
condition. This subject led to his father’s 
Egyptian campaigns: to the causes which 
stopped his progress before St. Jean d’Acre; 
he grew warm and enthusiastic in speaking of 
the possibilities which would have followed 
the capture of that important place, and on the 
immense results which the large and active 
mind of his father would have drawn from it. 
He evidently took a grand and extensive view 
of the subject. 


“ While we were both animated with all the 
fire of this subject, M.de N * * * was announced ; 
the visit greatly annoyed him: J got up to leave 
him. Stay, said he, the general will prove but a 
transient evil. In fact, he very soon departed, 
and we recommenced our conversation with fresh 
vigour. ‘The manner and voice of the duke indi- 
cated the deep and lively interest he took in the 
subject; his tone was that of a lively attachment, 
a passionate admiration of the memory of his pa- 
rent; he grew animated in talking of his achieve- 
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ments, which he knew in their minutest details, 
as well as in their general effect, and in thanking 
me for the justice I had done him in my work on 
Waterloo, he testified a strong desire to re-read it 
with me, and enjoined me to visit him often dur- 
ing his sojourn at Gratz, where he had some days 
still to remain. I very gratefully accepted this 
favour, and took care not to break my promise. 
From that time I have taken a very exact note 
in my journal of all the circumstances that struck 
me during my habits of intimacy with this young 
Prince.” 


The epoch of the revolution of July may be 
supposed to have produced a startling effect on 
the mind of a young prince, so deeply interest- 
ed in the fortunes of his father, and so devour- 
ed himself with military ambition. All that 
we are told on this subject, and, perhaps, all 
that he expressed, is of a description that 
comes upon us, at least, with some surprise. 
“J wish that the emperor would permit me 
to march with his troops to the succour of 
Charles X.” Poor boy! he seems to have 
proved an apt pupil of the political pope—Met- 
ternich. Nevertheless, one who knew him 
well, the author of the “ Lettre sur le Duc de 
Reichstadt,” (who is said to be M. Prokesch 
himself,) tells us that his hope and aim was 
the throne of France, on which he expected 
to be placed, not by a party in France, but by 
the general demand of the country, backed by 
the consent of the monarchs of Europe. To 
this secret idea, working in the recesses of his 
heart, must be attributed his restless labours, 
his continued studies, his fatiguing exercises, 
his rage for riding, and his passion for milita- 
ry information. He dreaded to be taken un- 
prepared: he as it were slept in his arms. He 
read all the journals and the pamphlets at- 
tentively, watched the play of parties, and 
shrewdly predicted their duration. We are 
not told how much he was indebted to M. de 
Metternich for lights on these intricate sub- 
jects. It was about this time that he was agi- 
tated by an attempt on the part of the Coun- 
tess Camerata, a daughter of Eliza Baccioc- 
chi, and consequently his cousin, married to a 
wealthy Italian noble, to involve him in a cor- 
respondence. A letter of hers is given, writ- 
ten in a style of considerable exaltation, with 
the view of exciting his ambition, and proba- 
bly urging him to some movement respecting 
France. ‘The letter was laid on his table by 
some secret agency. One evening, in disguise, 
she laid wait for him on entering the Imperial 
Palace, seized his hand, and kissed it with an 
expression of the utmost tenderness. Obe- 
naus, the duke’s tutor, who was alone with 
him, and had been struck with surprise as well 
as the duke, stepped forward and asked her 
what she meant. “ Who,” cried she, in a tone 
of enthusiasm, “will refuse me the boon of 
kissing the hand of the son of my sovereign ?” 
At the time, the duke was ignorant who it 
was that had tendered him this sort of equivo- 
cal homage, but her subsequent letters en- 





lightened him on the subject. Na 
merata is a lady whose personal and. 
traits are said more ee to resemble 
of Napoleon than any other member 
family. She is remarkable for her rego] 
her energy, and, say the reports, the j 
ble activity of her imagination : her tastes) 
horsemanship and the use of arms, are poi 
that might be more useful to her, had nate 
kindly bestowed on her the sex, as well ag thet | 
— of her uncle. iF 
e French revolution, and the prospegt 
war which it opened upon the differents 
of Europe, added fresh excitement to thedakel 
military studies. He took M. Prokesch fj, 
his fellow student and friendly instrocty, 
“ We read, at this epoch, with much applica 
tion, Vaudoncourt, Ségur, Norvins, the 
risms of Montécuculli, the memoirs of Pringg 
Eugene of Savoy, and the voluminous works 
of Jomini: all these works were in successiog 
compared, discussed: they are covered with 
the prince’s marks and marginal notes.” About 
this time, also, he put into M. Prokeschs 
hands a manuscript of singular interest. 


“Tt was a course of conduct traced by himpelf, 
in which he laid down the line prescribed to him 
by his duty. In this composition, interspersed 
with shrewd general views, he considered his pe 
sition in relation to France and Austria, he 
pointed out the rocks which surrounded him, the 
means of avoiding these dangers, the influences 
to which his mind was subject, and by which it 
could be regulated, how his defects might be sup 
plied, his ambition moderated, its movements go- 
verned, and in what way useful results might be 
extracted from tendencies which, if left to them 
selves, might be mischievous—to, in short, pre 
pare for an honourable life, such as accorded with 
the rank in which he had been placed by Provi- 
dence. Particular circumstances, which gave to 
this memoir a remarkable character, induced the 
prince to destroy it a few days after he had shown 
itto me. I now deeply regret it: it would have 
been a document of lasting interest. He had 
formed a judgment of himself of extreme sagace 
ty : it was a portrait of an exact moral likeness, 
in which he had forgot neither his faults nor his 
good qualities.” —.Vontbel, p. 256. 


This intense self-occupation is not healthy: 
it is, however, frequently the morbidness of 
genius. The young Napoleon was, howev@ 
in a false position: there was no natural’ 
by which such diseased action might be 
ried off. This was the moral poison whl 
made his countenance 


(6 ne éclatant de paleur : , 
On dirait que la vie 4 la mort s’y mélange. 


The first appearance of the young man it 
society was on the 25th of January, 183lpaté, 
grand party at the house of the British Amba 
sador, Lord Cowley. He was exceedingly) 
struck with the strange mixture of remat 
ble persons, the representatives of the various 
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His Interview with Marmont. 
have lately taken place in Eu- 


‘painful and wearisome,” he said to a 

the next morning, “ are parties of this sort 

‘What striking contrasts were assembled 

game apartment! I saw about me (himself 

}way, a monument of political change) two 

of the house of Bourbon, Baron de Kent- 

‘the representative of Charles X., Maréchal 

the ambassador of Louis Philip, the 

Prince Gustavus Vasa, the natural heir of the 

of Sweden, and Count Lowenheilm, min- 

ger of Charles John. For the first time, I spoke 

iti Maréchal Marmont: my father quoted him 

wa man of talent, and I found his conversation 

comespond with this character. I am to receive 

him to-day. I am glad to find myselfin commu- 

nication with Frenchmen. Ido not wish to re- 

main absolutely unknown in France, or that so 

many erroneous ideas respecting my situation 
should continue to be entertained there.’ 


This interview with Marmont, the only sur- 
vivor of his father’s early aid-de-camps, had for 
sme time been passionately desired by him. 
Metternich’s permission was obtained: the 
marshal and his ancient master’s son were mu- 
tuilly pleased. The young Napoleon had a 
thousand questions to ask, a thousand points to 
clear up. Marmont is a man of education, 

ble conversation, and quite capable of 
giving all the advantage of language and ex- 
pression to his experience. It ended in Mar- 
mont being engaged to give the duke a whole 
course of military lectures; the text being Na- 
poleon’s campaigns. They were continued 
until the subject was exhausted, or until, as is 
not improbable, their frequency had begun to 
give umbrage. Marmont retired, promising, 
at least, to see his pupil every fortnight. 

The 15th June, 1831, the prince was nam- 
ed lieutenant-colonel, and took the command 
ofa battalion of Hungarian infaotry, then in gar- 
rison at Vienna. His exertions in the discharge 
of his new duties, in addition to his previous 
oceapations, appear to have made the progress 
of his malady, which had till now proceeded 
secretly, visible both in his appearance and in 
his inability to bear fatigue. His voice became 
hoarse, he was subject to coughs and attacks 
of fever; he had shot up to a prodigious height, 

his appearance bore many marks of the 
gems of the terrible phthisis, now breaking 
cut into activity. 
SPiequently,” says his physician, Dr. Malfat- 
&*Thave surprised him in the barracks in a state 
of dreadful lassitude. One day, amongst others, 
found him stretched on a sofa, exhausted, pow- 
erless, and almost fainting. Not being able to 
conceal the wretched state in which I found him, 
he said, ‘I abominate this wretched body that sinks 
under my will in this manner.’ ‘It is indeed 
provoking,’ I answered, ‘that your Highness can- 
not change your person, as you do your horses 
they are tired; but permit me, Monseig- 
weur, I conjure you, to remember, that you have 
*tawill of iron in a body of glass, and that the 
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indulgence of your will cannot prove otherwise 
than fatal.’ ' 

“ His life was, in fact, at that time undergoing 
a process of combustion; he slept scarcely four 
hours, though, by nature, he required a great 
quantity of sleep; he scarcely ate at all. His 
soul was entirely concentrated in the routine of 
the manége, and the different kinds of military 
exercises ; he was, in fact, never at rest ; he con- 
tinued to increase in height, grew wretchedly 
thin, and his complexion gradually became tho- 
roughly livid. ‘To all my questions he answered, 
‘T am perfectly well.’ ” 


Malfatti at length considered it necessary 
to present a representation to the Emperor on 
the state of the Duke’s health. Both the pa- 
tient and the physician were summoned to 
the imperial presence. Malfatti repeated his 
statement. The Emperor then turned to the 
young prince, and said, “ You have heard Dr. 
Malfatti; you will repair immediately to 
Schénbrunn.” The Duke bowed respectfully, 
and, as he was raising his head, he gave Mal- 
fatti a glance of excessive indignation. “It is 
you, then, that have put me under arrest,” he 
said to him in an angry tone, and hurried 
away. He was —— however, and soon 
forgave his amiable physician. The air and 
quiet of Schénbrunn were extremely benefi- 
cial; he began again to sleep and to eat; the 
first return of vigour was the signal for exer- 
tion. He commenced hunting, as the next 
best thing to war, in all weathers, and with a 
recklessness that, joined to similar exposure in 
visiting neighbouring military stations, soon 
re-established the malady. Phthisis assumed 
all its horrible power; he gradually sank, and, 
after dreadful suffering, and all the rallying 
and resistance which a strong will can some- 
times effect against disease, he fell a victim to 
it on the 22d July, 1832, at Schénbrunn, on 
the same bed, in the same apartment that his 
father had occupied as the conqueror of Vi- 
enna, 

His mother was present during his latter 
days, and seems to have suffered al] a mother’s 
pains. The emperor, whom all agree in de- 
scribing as an excellent and amiable old man, 
was greatly affected; a very strong affection 
subsisted between them; and, on the part of 
the Duke, it was evident, that the honest, 
straightforward character of the Emperor, join- 
ed with his paternal kindness and evidently 
honest intentions, had made a profound im- 
pression on the mind and heart of his grand- 
son. On the opening of the body, the opinions 
of the Duke’s physicians were fully confirmed ; 
one lobe of the lungs was nearly gone; and, 
while the sternum was that of a mere child, 
the intestines presented el] the appearance of” 
decrepid age. 

As he laid on his bier, his resemblance to his 
father, that resemblance.so striking in the 
cradle, became once more remarkable. It 
might have been detected in life, but the flow. 
ing blond hair of his Austrian mother, and his 
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tall form, would naturally mask the resem- 
blance. His manner was graceful and elegant 
—the expression of his countenance somewhat 
sad; he was reserved till he fancied he had 
found a friend, when he became confidential, 
communicative, and even enthusiastic. He ap- 
pears to haye been universally beloved : no one 
can recollect an offence—much less an injury ; 
he was full of kindnessand consideration for eve- 
ry one about him. But one passion appears to 
have been developed—that of military ambi- 
tion. The present with him was but a prepa- 
ration; in fact, he lived in a future, which for 
him was never to arrive. 

Looking at the interests of Europe, it is im- 
possible to regret his death; looking at him- 
self, it is impossible not to feel a great interest 
in his life; had, in truth, his various qualities 
and dispositions been more generally known 
during his youth, it is very probable, that the 
popular feeling of France would have more 
deeply sympathized in his fate. He was never 
regarded otherwise than as LE FILS DE L’HOMME, 
and as such let him rest—a last victim to the 
turbulent ambition of his own father. 


A 


From the Spectator: 


TAYLOR’S LIFE OF COWPER. 
TueReE was room for another biography of 
Cowper; and Mr. Taylor has not proved him- 
self an unworthy compiler of the materials 
which, subsequent to Hayley’s Life, have been 
flowing into the stock of public information. 
This is a religious view of the poet’s life. 


Cowper was a religious man; he had deep and 
peculiar views of the subject; they had great 
influence on his fortune and state of mind: 
and it is fit thata religious man should explain 
the theory of a life which, without a due 
knowledge of and feeling for the grand subject 
of Cowper’s chief contemplation, might be but 


very imperfectly understood. Mr. Taylor has 
taken a fair and intelligent view of the exceed- 
ingly interesting character of this most afflict- 
ed and yet most gifted poet,—according, at 
least, to the peculiar tenets of that religious 
faith, nearly the same as the poet's, to which 
we apprehend he belongs. Nevertheless, though 
we are willing to allow that the author has 
done religious justice to the subject, and value 
his book as an excellent compendium of the 
evidences of the author’s true character and 
of his habitual cast of mind, still it is our opi- 
nion that a philosophical life of Cowper is as 
yet a desideratum. [t is a gross injustice to 
attribute the melancholy state of mind under 
which the poet laboured, through several dark 
periods, to the influence of religion: his mala- 
«dy did indeed assume a religious, just as it 
might have assumed a royal garb, the result 
neither of religion nor royalty. The plain 
truth is, that this highly gifted man was af- 
flicted with insanity,—a disease that makes 
no distinction of intellect, but visits without 
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His malady was of an order not up 

the receptacles of the insane—z 

not in its worst or unconscious or a 
state, but in the most suffering of all, 
tions—where the taste is utter y take 
life—where all things are worse than im 
rent, though they are distinguishable ¢& 

to the mind. Cowper died saying, # 
does it signify?’ ‘This was the burdeme 
life. In addressing his friend Newtonaus 
it seems, had got an unaccountable ides 
Cowper in his retreat was becoming too; 
—he says, “ Be assured that, notwit i 
rumours to the contrary, we are exactly 
we were when you saw us last: I miserah 
on account of Giod’s departure from me, which 
I believe to be final; and she (Mrs, Unwin) 
seeking his return to me, in the path of duty 
and by continual prayer.” But when Cowper 
was well in health, his religions views became 
as cheerful as they were gloomy when he was 
depressed; showing plainly enough, thatdhe 
regulator was not theological, but physigh 
Had the general tenor of Cowper's thoughy 
not been religious, he certainly would nothave 
dreamed that God had deserted him; but, like 
others similarly afflicted, he would have select. 
ed some other subject of melancholy complaint 
Men thus afflicted grieve that they have » 
soul—that the whole world is combined again 
them—that they are chosen for degradatim 
and misery—that to them nature makes, 
point of looking ugly, and all things of tasting 
sour, and such dissatisfied fancies. 

was religious: while sane, his grand 

was that he was accepted of God; when ir 
sane, what marvel that he deemed he was 
eternally rejected? and yet how is religion ty 
blame? A melancholy paper-stainer would 
have fancied that he was bedizened in all co 
lours, and pressed to atoms by his own blocks: 
and yet who would say that paper-staining 
was the cause of his madness? 

In the midst of misfortune, Cowper was 
wonderfully favoured. It is a mercy that 
he did not get immured in some private 
asylum for life. His intellect was watched 
for nearly forty years of his existence; and 
all that he enjoyed, and all that we now 
enjoy, the proceeds of his admirab‘e mind, 
is just what his affectionate attendants saved 
from the wreck—the jetsum and flotsumal 
a rich intellectual Indiaman. It is peculiar 
to this state of mind, that it does not ae 
like ordinary derangement, to destroy it 
—to break it up, and array the fragments it 
most admired disorder: it simply buries ita 
such a manner always, that it would seem, 
you could only arrive at it, that then it would 
be found in all its brightness and purity. The 
mind is in a dungeon: rays of light now and 
then penetrate, but the deep cavern is never 
wholly illumined: when, however, the ™ 
lectual prisoner is seen, it is in his full propo® 
tions, standing up in all his majesty: but tw 





difference the highest and the lowest faculties. 


only for the duration of a flash—darkness #& 
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Remarks on some Parts of the American Character. 


‘Cowper, when in his deepest de- 
; iF yeruite had lost all flavour— 
MS eienold friends arriving were not recognised 
he was, to al] seeming, a mere living 

of mortality—could be stimulated to 

ite equal to his best. Like a man 

out of his sleep, he seemed, when he 

be awake, quite himself: whether it was 

ite an original copy of verses, or to go on 
the revision of his Homer, he was equally 

may, equally able, until the cloud came over 
himagain, and he relapsed. On one occasion, 
when Cowper was in a state not at all remov- 
ed from that in which numbers are now in dif- 
ferentasylums, and are not allowed a single pri- 
ieee volition, his relative Mr. Johnson plac- 
ed in the chamber through which he was ac- 
customed to pass, an open Villoison, and some 
other books necessary for carrying on a new 
edition of his Homer, at the place where he 
had left off: Cowper was attracted: while Mr. 
Johnson engaged him in conversation on some 
G@her subject, the poet regarded the books, 
tok them up, sat down on the sofa, and, with 
asigh, said, “I suppose I may as well do this, 
for | can do nothing else.” It was with this 
utter feeling of indifference—the moral Upas 
poison—that he began his temporary task: it 
never diminished the spirit of his work, while 
he could work, but it quickly upset his indus- 
ty. “At this time, the moe On. was too far 
gone for mortal aid, because the powers of na- 
ture were sinking. Had he not, however, ex- 
perienced similar kind and enlightened con- 
sideration from the very beginning of his dis- 
onder, the murky sky of his intellectual atmos- 
phere had never been broken: his appoint- 
ment to the readership in the House of Lords, 
and his removal to St. Alban’sas insane, would 
have been the first and last the world would 
ever have heard of the name of William Cow- 
péf,—a name now destined to go down to pos- 
terity as the brightest poetical moralist that 
hasever fathomed the depths of the English 


May we not take a lesson hence? Let us 
not be too rash with the insane. The ship 
maybe run aground ; but she may still sail be- 
fore the wind as bravely as ever; and, at any 
mite, the cargo is not lost,—unless, indeed, she 
get into the hands of the wreckers—the mer- 
cenary traders in mental disease: and then, 
ts! there is small hope of salvage. 


——>————_ 
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accounts of “American Revivals,” given by 
Mrs. Trollope, and by the Rev. Calvin Colton. 
This subject is one not entirely proper for the 
Museum, and is therefore omitted. ] 

Tue Americans form, at this moment, one 
of the most wonderful and interesting varie- 
ties of the human race. Taken in their col- 
lective capacity, this extraordinary people seem 
to combine a multitude of properties and attri- 
butes, which are generally distributed by Na- 
ture among the different specimens of her 
creative power. For instance, they appear to 
be gifted with all the qualities which are desi- 
rable in a race of undaunted colonists, and 
which may, aptly enough, be represented by 
the strength and armour of the rhinoceros, and 
the activity and untameable hardihood of the 
wild ass. And with these they unite the en- 
during perseverance of the ox, together with 
much of the sagacity of the elephant; which 
they, moreover, resemble in the faculty of 
achieving wonders, not unlike to those which 
that creature performs by the agency of his 
trunk. They are able to tear down forests or 
to pick up sixpences: and, to judge by the 
prodigious result, with almost the same ra- 
pidity and ease. And yet, with all this com- 
bination of advantages, (which has enabled 
them to subdue the wilderness, and, almost, 
“to make a mock at chance and sufferance,”) 
they have some peculiarities, which one would 
hardly have expected to find in a race of 
pioneers, and conquerors of the forest and the 
flood. For, while they are provided with some- 
thing analagous to the bristling apparatus of a 
certain animal, which has been described by 
the epithet of “fretful,” they, nevertheless, 
have about them some places so soft and ten- 
der, that “man but rush against them,” and 
the whole body is, instantly, thrown into con- 
vulsions. Every one, for example, has read or 
heard of the book of Captain Basil Hall, his 
“Travels in North America.” Mrs. Trollope 
was in the country when that work was im- 
ported ; and, if her statement be at all correct, 
it might be supposed that some terrific maga- 
zine of electrical matter had been tossed into 
the midst of the land. She describes the effect 
of it as “a sort of moral earthquake.” It pro- 
duced a vibration throughout the nervous sys- 
tem of the whole republic, which had not sub- 
sided when she left the country, in July, 1831, 
full two years after the shock. When she 
applied to a bookseller for it, the patriot told 
her that he had, indeed, taken a few copies 
before he understood the nature of the work; 
but that, since he became acquainted with it, 
no earthly consideration should induce him to 
sell another. The rest of the fraternity, how- 
ever, were rather less magnanimous. In spite 
of its abominable calumnies and falsehoods, 
“the book was read in city and town, village 
and hamlet, steamboat and stage coach ;” and 
a war-whoop was set up, which could hardly 
have been exceeded if the whole navy of Great 





Britain, in a period of profound peace, had 
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made a@ piratical descent upon the coasts of the 
Union. The author was no less than a mon- 
ster of ingratitude and treachery; there was 
not a single word of truth in his volumes, fron, 
the beginning to the end; it was gravely 
stated in some companies, with all the pre- 
cision of an official report, that Captain Hall 
had been sent out by the British government, 
expressly for the purpose of checking the 
growing admiration of England for the govern- 
ment of the United States, and that it was 
purely in obedience to orders from the Trea- 
sury, that he had found any thing to condemn. 
As for the American Reviews, they were all 
seized with something like a fanatjcal frenzy. 
So furious was their excommunicating temper, 
that Mrs. Trollope wonders that they did not 
save themselves the trouble of searching for 
phrases of abhorrence, by translating at once 
the imprecations of Bishop Ernulphus, substi- 
tuting only, between the brackets, the name 
of [he Basil] for that of [he Obadiah.] 

Such, according to the description of this 
very lively and clever lady, was the paroxysm 
produced by this apparently mild and harmless 
preparation. Her account of the matter may, 
perhaps, be rather prodigally coloured. But 
after making all prudent allowance for the 
glaring ingredients of her rhetorical pallet, 
there can remain no doubt that the corrosion 
inflicted was extreme. We have, very lately, 
heard or read the assertion that Washington 
Irving himself has fairly given us up, and is 
about to turn his back upon us for ever. What 
may have been her share in driving him to 
this resolution we are unable to pronounce. 
Thus much, however, we cannot forbear to 
say,—if Captain Basil Hall hath been chastised 
with whips, where shall scorpions be found for 
the chastisement of Mrs. Trollope! Of course 
she never means to set her foot again, while 
she lives, within the territories of the United 
States. She must know very well that she 
would find the place a great deal too hot to 
hold her. And we must very frankly tell her, 
that, laughable and entertaining as her vo- 
lumes undoubtedly are, we could hardly wish 
her success in the pancratiastic encounter, 
that might probably ensue, if she should ever 
again make her appearance among the indig- 
nant matrons and spinsters of America. This 
lady ought to have perceived that she was scat- 
tering fire-brands in her sport. Befove she sent 
her manuscript to the printer, she should have 
recollected that, in the existing temper of our 
brethren there, descriptions of their manners 
and their institutions are, to say the least, quite 
as important as state papers and political ma- 
nifestoes. The mirth excited by this sprightly 
publication will be purchased at a most ruin- 
ous price, if it shall be found to have angered 
the sense of injury and contempt into a malig- 
nant and festering sore. 

But while we administer this rebuke to Mrs. 
Trollope, we hope and trust that our Transat- 
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lantic brethren will forgive us if w 
honestly to avow that, to us, nothing 
utterly incomprehensible than ; 
sationality. We can very safely 
that if they will but send us a coy 
lumes on the oddities and absurditie 
Bull, as entertaining, and even as cay 4 
the performance now before us, they gillian 
to their third edition quite as rapa this 
has done. We moreover do think th “s 
promise them that there will be no boiling 
blood, no incorrect secretion bile, no ty 
of the milk of kindness to gall. On the 
trary, after the first smart has subsided, Jq 
will but shake his well-larded sides, as } 

as his Transatlantic caricaturists, or their m 
mirers, could do for their lives. Every ” 
knows that at the French theatres his, 
cachinnations were infinitely more sonorgy 
than those of the rest of the audience, whe 
ever the good people of Paris were amused 
representations of his bad dancing, (in 
no Parisian performer could dance quite 
enough to do him justice!) or of his 
and reserved demeanour, or of his 
pensity for hanging or drowning himsé 
mercy upon Jonathan! what would becom#of 
him if he were to witness such an exhibition 
of his smokings, and his drammings, and his 
spittings, and his lollings? Surely he “i 








burst in sunder. He would go to pieces on 
very spot. We can further declare, that 

is exceedingly patient under far heavier 
vocation than this. We recollect, manpy 
ago, hearing a remarkably sedate andi 
behaved young American declare, very) se 
ously, that he came over to England, partly 
from curiosity, partly from a desire to aster 
tain whether it might not be possible to stare 
Great Britain into better manners, if ever 
there should be war between her and America 
He confessed, however, that he was relu 
induced to give up all hopes of that kind, 

he found that there had been such a 
known among us as a fortune made by dealing 
in cat’s meat and dog’s meat. The intentions 
of the youthful republican towards us were 
singularly benevolent and ae 
we almost tremble to think of what might 
been the consequence if a similar notion 
been uttered by an Englishman at New York. 


And yet we do solemnly aver that it was heard 
nant or vindictive emotion. Nothing # 
thought of but the whimsical extravagane 
the proposal ; and the only greeting it met 
what a pity it is that Jonathan cannot enter 
little more kindly into the spirit of gives 
take. Why should he, possessed as he is 
prosperity and grandeur, why should he beg 
“strutting and fretting, full of sound andi 
the instant that man, woman, or ; 


here without raising a single spark of i 
was a hearty and good-humoured laugh. 

all the most substantial elements of national 
sumes to hint that some improvement 
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that 

even 


Basil Hall—Mrs, Trollope, §c. 


his customs, his principles, and his 
ns is not absolutely beyond the range 
sili 


7 ? 
Tha! ore is in Basil Hall’s book to drive 


to madness we are unable to recollect. 


ere’ is in it, no doubt, a great deal more of 
old story of Church and King than can be 

all pleasing to him; for these are words 

‘sh no American ear can endure to hear. 
The Mahometans have a prophecy floating 
among them, that the day will come 

when the dogs of Muscovy shall burst into 
Stambol. One would really suspect that every 
American was secretly haunted by some vati- 
cioation quite as hateful to his feelings as the 
above prediction is to the Faithful,—that he 
was conscious or apprehensive that the ineluc- 
tabile tempus must at last arrive, when the un- 
worthy and degenerate Republicans would ask 
for themselves a king,—and, together with a 
ing, that bitterest of all mischief’, an Esta- 
ished Church; and that, for this reason, he 
bd the very sound of those words, as if they 

poke to him of torment before the time. But, 
the odious trumpetings of Church and 

, we really do not recollect a syllable in 

i Hall’s publication that ought seriously to 
discompose any community of human beings, 
unless they happened to be labouring under an 
universal Monomania, and to hallucinate that 
wisdom and patriotism were unknown on earth 
before the foundations of their own polity were 
laid. But though we can honestly say this of 
the publication of Basil Hall, we can by no 
| means say quite so much for Mrs. T'ollope’s 
exhibition. There is, we must allow, a good 
deal in it, here and there, provoking enough, 
m 4 first perusal, even to national feelings of 
a moderate temperature; and absolutely in- 
tolerable to very high-wrought patriotic sensi- 
bilities. When the patient was already sore, 
bemight be expected to wince and twist under 
the operation of certain acrid ingredients of 
her compound. No St. John Long can ever 
hope to effect a cure, unless the patient is wil- 
ling and full of faith, and moreover gifted with 
8 telerably sound integument to work upon. 
_ these are wanting, nothing but deadly 
ammation can be expected from his appli- 
cations. But after all, to us the wonder is, 
| that mixtures like those of Dr. Basil Hall, or 
even those of the wise old woman Mrs. Trol- 
fope, or of any practitioners who have gone 
before them, should ever be able to raise so 
gryand painful a blister on the American 
ermis! It is absolutely astonishing that a 

eat, a mighty, and an understanding people 
thoald be so irritably constituted as to experi- 
ence a moment’s serious annoyance from their 
treatment. Here is a nation, consisting of 
twelve or thirteen millions of sturdy Republi- 
cans, and yet just as impatient of a little saucy 
exaggeration, or unceremonious truth, as the 
most effeminate, arrogant, and self-sufficient 
Qutocrat that ever divorced men’s heads from 
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wonderful that they do not perceive how un- 
speakably ridiculous this is. It is clear, that 
with all their unquestionable greatness, they 
have, as yet, attained to no true conceptions of 
their own dignity. They are advancing to 
power and to wealth with a pace unprecedented 
hitherto in the history of man; but all this 
profiteth them nothing, so long as their brethren, 
who sit in the King’s Gate, bow not nor do 
them reverence. What is the King’s gate, or 
they who sit therein, to them? The British 
nation, they are perpetually telling us, are 
slaves. All their ancient institutions are no- 
thing better than badges of servitude. Their 
very historical recollections are the spells which 
keep them in infamous but contented bondage. 
What then, it may be asked, can the suffrages 
or the acclamations of a horde of serfs and 
villains add unto them? Why should they be 
ambitious of such beggarly applause? And 
what can it signify to a freeborn people, if 
they, who know not what freedom is, should 
now and then make themselves a little merry, 
in the midst of their heaviness, with the gam- 
bols and caprices of democratic license ? 

After all, however, we urgently repeat that, 
so long as this unnatural sensitiveness shall 
exist, there can be neither wisdom nor charity 
in making sport with it. It is but a sorry and 
barbarous pastime to play the Banderillero, 
and to goad a noble and powerful creature to 
madness, by puncturing his hide with puny 
missiles. It is not worth while to go on trea- 
suring up wrath by these paltry accumulations, 
collected as they are, sometimes by splenetic 
ill-nature, and at others by the mercenary and 
selfish spirit of mere book-making. We must, 
it is true, be slaves indeed, if we are to admit 
a Transatlantic Censorship of our Press, and 
to breathe no syllable of doubt respecting the 
institutions of our descendants, when we ho- 
nestly think the imitation of them would be 
destructive to our people. But if we find that 
all such doubts are distasteful and offensive to 
them, we, at least, may abstain from adding to 
their bitterness by the slightest infusion of un- 
kindness or contempt. If our brethren should 
be finally alienated from us, if a spirit of in- 
curable aversion should be engendered, and 
should eventuaily blaze up into fierce hostility 
between us, it would be but poor consolation 
to reflect that the quarrel had grown up out of 
the merest trifles,—the “ dissensions of a doit” 
—and that our adversary had shown but little 
magnanimity in his quick and sudden sense of 
injury. And for this reason it is, that, although 
we have derived no inconsiderable amusement, 
we hope and trust innocent amusement, from 
Mrs. Trollope’s performance, we shall most 
vehemently deplore its appearance, if (as we 
fear,) it should have the effect of exasperating 
the propensity to strife and evil will. 

For ourselves, we have noticed these vo- 
lumes with no design whatever of intermed- 
dling with these family discords. We hold it 





their shoulders with a nod. It is perfectly 
Museum.—V ol. XXII. 


to be a very matter of conscience to. abstai» 
No. 131.—3 F 
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from every word or syllable tending to accele- 
rate a collision, which, if ever it should occur, 
must bear, more or less, the aspect of civil 
war; and in which victory would only be 
something rather less disastrous than defeat. 
Our vocation is peace, and amity, and concord, 
and good will towards men; and we moreover 
are desirous to keep constantly in mind the 
precept, parents, provoke not your children to 
wrath. And we are more especially impressed 
with the wisdom and the humanity of the 
maxim, now that our boy Jonathan hath set up 
for himself, and is grown into a robust and in- 
dependent manhood, skilful alike to wield the 
hatchet of the back woodsman, or the rifle of 
the hunter, or the sword of the warrior, or the 
goose-quill of the merchant, or the portfolio of 
the statesman, or the thunders of the senator. 
Why should he be provoked to grow] defiance at 
his progenitor, by gibes, and taunting speeches, 
and epigrams, on his lack of superfine accom- 
plishment? And why should his progenitor 
look peevishly or austerely upon the occasional 
eruptions of his hardihood and self-will. Let 
him proceed peaceably in his own way. Let 
his talk, if it so please him, be of dollars. Let 
him enjoy his pipe, with his heels higher than 
his head. Let him go on, without molestation 
or derision, “guessing,” and “calculating,” 
and “reckoning,” and “ expecting,” to the end 
of time. Let him snigger, to his heart’s con- 
temt, at the low and vulgar jargon of our cock- 
ney English. Yea—let him be welcome, we 
say, to laugh his fill at what he will call our 
tawdry and expensive wax-work of kings and 
peers,—of chancellors, and judges, and speak- 
ers, and other wigged men,—of lord mayors, 
and state coaches, and life guards, and cream- 
coloured horses; and let him vow that the very 
thought of all this mummery and fustian doth 
well nigh make him sick. All these things 
move us not to any feelings of an angry type. 
Let each of us indulge his own humour. Let 
us continue to chant our God save the King, 
and our Rule Britannia; and let Jonathan 
elevate his noble courage by whistling Yankee 
Doodle. But why should it be in the heart of 
either party to hurl the accents of scorn or de- 
fiance against the other? | 

Such are the views with which we have ex- 
amined the sarcastic volumes of Mrs. Trollope. 
And, to prove our sincerity, we shall abstain 
from extracting a single sentence from them, 
which may merely serve as a recommendation 
of them to those of our readers whose lungs 
are ready “to crow like chanticleer” at every 
exhibition of the ludicrous peculiarities of 
their fellow creatures. We are, indeed, far 
from believing that a disposition to view things 
in the point of humour, must necessarily indi- 
cate malignity of heart. A confirmed and 
thorough-going disciple of Democritus is, un- 
doubtedly, a heartless being; but we, never- 
theless, do verily believe that there are multi- 
tudes of humane, charitable, and religious 
characters, who have some slight dash of his 
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philosophy in their composition; and who 
are total strangers to the sardonic bitternesg 
which distorts the countenance of the 
whenever the frailties or absurdities of human 
nature are shown up to public derision, Still 
it should never be forgotten that there is g 
time for all things; and that merriment is 
wofully out of season when it appears to i. 
sult the prejudices and feelings of a whole 
community, and arms against us the resent, 
ments of a high spirited and estimable Ration, 
allied to us by the ties of blood, by communit 
of language, and by an identity of interest, 
In such a case, we may well say, of laug hter 
that it is mad, and of mirth, what doeth it? 
We propose to make a much better use than 
this of the opportunity afforded us by thes 
lively volumes. It will be found by those who 
consult them, that the state of religion forms 


one very prominent department of Mrs. Ty 


exhibition of American manners; and an 

ing is thus provided us for some observation 
on a most momentous topic, and one which 
falls more especially within the province of a 
Theologica] Journal. Our own establishments 
and usages of every description, and more es 
pecially those connected with religion, form, 
at this moment, a subject of much intemperate 
discussion among ourselves. It is, therefore, 
not very unnatural that we should be induced 
to examine attentively the condition of other 
countries in this respect; and this, witha 
view to ascertain whether the absence of all 
such institutions as our own, is quite so favoure- 
ble to the best interests of Christianity, as cer 
tain of our revolutionary projectors are apt 
to assume. We have, unfortunately, among 
us, a number of good haters, who scowl at 
bishops, and prebendaries, and parsons, and 
whose claws may be seen to dart from their 
sheaths, the mstant that tithes and Church 
lands are mentioned. And the eyes of such 
reformers flash with exultation, whenever they 
anticipate that blissful period, in which the 
sons of England shall glorify, by their imite- 
tion, the wisdom and the virtues of their trans 
atlantic brethren, and shall honour the Chris 
tian faith with that most inestimable of all 
privileges, the liberty of shifting for herself! 
So vehement is the hostility now raging against 
our whole ecclesiastical polity, that it has given 
birth to a coalition too monstrous for any one, 
who is interested for our common Christ 
anity, to contemplate without dismay. We 
trust that we are animated by no unkindly 
feelings against those of our brethren who are 
separated from the communion of the National 
Church. But, whatever may be their col 


struction of our words, we cannot forbear to 


express our utter astonishment at the position 
into which many among them have been se 


duced by their hatred of our religious institu- 
tions. Is it possible to imagine a spectacle more 
afflicting than the unhallow 
now, to all appearance, is formed, at least bys 
certain portion of the Dissenters, with 
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cals, Infidels, Atheists, and Romanists, for the 
destruction of the Established Church of En- 
How is it that any man, holding a be- 
oe centally similar to our own, can endure 
the thought of confederating, for any purpose, 
with a crew whose secret hearts are filled with 
bitterness against almost every form of reli- 
“n unless it be some form which may make 
religion contemptible, and, consequently, pow- 
erless? And how is it that any one among the 
descendants of those sturdy puritans, who 
some! to touch a remnant or a rag of the 
Babylonian scarlet, should now be found com- 
bating in the same ranks with Jesuits and with 
Popish priests, and with unprincipled agitators 
whoare leagued with Priests and Jesuits in 
the sacred duty of insurrection! This, how- 
ever, is literally the composition of a conside- 
nble part of the levy en masse arrayed against 
the Church at the present moment. And Ame- 
rica is the land to which all these parties are 
incessantly pointing, as the bright example 
which Christian communities are bound to imi- 
tate, if they would see the Gospel laying aside 
weight, and running with patience the 
race that 1s set before it. Under these circum- 
stances, we cannot but be strongly impelled to 
examine what encouragement there is to adopt 
the experiment which is now in a course of 
trial in the western world. 

Our readers will possibly recollect that we 
have, of late, seized various opportunities of 
presenting to them some reflections on these 
matters; and that we have fortified our own 
remarks by the testimony of certain American 
divines ; and those too, not of the Episcopalian 
stamp, but men animated by something of the 
same spirit which sent the pilgrim fathers to 
bear the name of England with them across the 
ocean, and to plant. it in the wilderness. Now 
from these American statements it appears, that 
a Church Establishment is regarded in America 
asa thing not to be named among freemen. It 
is scorned as an appendage of the old aboriginal 
slavery of the mother country; and the con- 
sequence is, that while the religious instinct— 
if we may so express it—runs to wild luxuri- 
ance in some parts of the land, there is a pros- 
pect of the most frightful spiritual barrenness 
in others; so that, in the course of a genera- 
tion or two more, there will probably be mil- 
lions upon millions of human beings as desti- 
tute of Christian knowledge or principle “as 
the savages that howl on the banks of the Mis- 
souri.” Our American brethren cannot com- 
plain that this representation is dictated by 
British prejudice, for it is the representation 
given, not only by zealous Christians, but by 
patriotic Americans. It is true, that in many 


of the most populous and civilized parts of the 
‘nion, it is thought a disreputable thing for 
any man to profess a total neutrality in reli- 
gion. Al! creditable persons are expected to 
enrol themselves in one or other of the innu- 
merable sects which swarm in that Jand of re- 
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ligious and civil freedom. It is likewise indis- 
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putable that the contributions raised for religious 
purposes are of an aggregate amount, which 
indicates a powerful working of religious emo- 
tion throughout this vast and increasing com- 
munity. Nevertheless, the absence of any 
grand and solid system of national religious 
polity is manifested (if we may judge by the 
sorrowful confession of the American writers 
alluded to,) in a way which threatens a very 
large portion of society, at no very distant pe- 
riod, with an utter famine of the word of God. 
Civilization (in the mere human and conven- 
tional sense of the word) is —— with 
gigantic strides; but Christianity is halting 
behind the march of civilization, with a weary, 
and, to al] appearance, a despairing step. While 
the lump is increasing on all sides with a pro- 
digious power of expansion, the supply of 
leaven is, comparatively, so penurious, that the 
extremities will never be reached by its health- 
ful fermentation. The care of man’s eternal 
interests is placed beyond the pale of secular 
responsibility. If the whole country were 
sinking into the Serbonian bog of infidelity be- 
fore his eyes, the magistrate, if he had the 
will, would be without the power to interfere 
for its deliverance. ‘The preservation of the 
country from unbelief or atheism, must there- 
fore be entrusted, humanly speaking, to im- 
pulses quite as uncertain and capricious, as its 
preservation from dram drinking. The sta- 
bility of religious sects is no better provided 
for than that of Temperance Societies. All is 
committed to the energies and feelings of ex- 
emplary individuals, or of small and uncon- 
nected communities. There is no one great 
city set upon a hill to which the eyes and the 
hearts of men may be incessantly directed ; 
nothing which combines the sacredness of the 
temple with the strength of the citadel; no 
majestic Zion, begirt with her towers and her 
fortresses, and prepared to extend her posts in 
every direction throughout the expanding em- 
pire. An institution like this would be viewed 
with furious jealousy, as a castle which frown- 
ed upon the public liberties. Respecting the 
probable consequences of this state of things, 
it is needless for us to pronounce any judgment 
of our own, The judgment has already been 
pronounced, in a tone of bitter lamentation, by 
the tongues of religious and patriotic natives ; 
by men, too, who would never endure to see that 
abomination of desolation, an Episcopal estab- 
lishment, erected within their borders. And upon 
testimony so far beyond all exception, we em | 
surely venture to distrust that wisdom, which 
is now clamorously demanding the demolition of 
establishments framed for the preservation and 
diffusion of Christianity among our people. 
Mrs. Trollope must forgive us for confessing 
that it is not without some hesitation that we 
produce. her testimony, on this subject; not- 
withstanding the support which it offers to the 
statements of the zealous individuals above al- 
luded to. Of course we feel it impossible to 
suspect that she has, deliberately, put forth as- 
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sertions or representations which are destitute 
of all foundation in fact. Nevertheless, we 
must apprize our readers that, in the first place, 
her sphere of observation appears to have been 
comparatively limited; and, secondly,—at the 
hazard of being stigmatized for defective cour- 
tesy towards a female writer,—we must add, 
that she does, by no means, appear to us ex- 
actly the sort of person on whose judgment, in 
such grave and important matters, a very safe 
reliance can be placed. Even when she speaks 
the truth, she seems to have no notion of speak- 
ing it in love. She is without the tenderness 
or the solemnity of spirit, which are quite in- 
dispensable qualities in one who would form a 
righteous estimate of the religious condition 
of a great people. Her eye wanders, with 
sparkling vivacity, over the surface of things ; 
and there it seizes on every appearance, and 
every object, and every group, which can im- 
part a lively and striking effect to her pictures 
—we might, perhaps, say, with justice, to her 
caricatures. But it does not measure heights, 
or penetrate into depths, or even survey, with 
much approach to accuracy, the length and 
breadth of the vast region it is exploring. It 
is, in short, not altogether a rolling eye, or a 
romping eye,—but it is a somewhat petulant 
and imperious eye—not full of benignity, and 
“gentle salutations and responses ;” neither is 
it an eye which indicates the habit of steady 
and patient thought. It roams abroad in search 
of materials which may tickle the spleen, and, 
sometimes, may even stir up the bile. We, 
therefore, can scarcely trust to it as a guide 
through the labyrinth of great and momentous 
inquiries, The intractability and impertinence 
of domestic helps (for there are no such things 
as domestic servants in America)—the inex- 
pressibly ludicrous effect of American curi- 
osity, and the “nice fence and active practice” 
with which it is parried by American caution 
and reserve—the breathless haste and blank 
silence with which Transatlantic meals are 
devoured—the perilous insertion of half the 
blade of the knife between the jaws of the im- 
patient performer—the awful separation of the 
sexes from each other, on every occasion of 
public assemblage, whether grave or gay—the 
legs of the gentlemen elevated on the backs 
of chairs—the prudish horror with which the 
ladies shrink from the suspicion of being con- 
scious that such an integument as smock or 
shift has any existence among sublunary 
things—the daily and hourly breach of the 
thousand conventional observances which have 
grown up amidst the fastidious civilization of 
the old world—all these, and a multitude of 
similar topics, are admirably fitted to call forth 
her peculiar powers. But, when we come to 
such profound concerns as national morality 
and religion, we feel that loftier properties are 
needed, than the keenest perception of what 
is vulgar or ridiculous, or the happiest talent 
for the exhibition of it. But, notwithstanding 
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ductress for such high speculations, we 
nevertheless, venture to request the attenti 
of our readers to certain representations which 
she has given, relative to form and manner jn 
which religious feeling manifests itself jn the 
United States. In spite of the astonishment 
with which we have listened to her statements 
—an astonishment which advances, at times, 
very nearly to the verge of incredulity—we 
cannot but feel that she is, at least, entitled tg 
a patient hearing. It has, indeed, been the 
fashion in certain circles to talk of her as if 
she were possessed by we know not how many 
evil spirits; as if she were almost a prodi 
of evil-speaking, lying, and slandering, Ww 
profess not to take up the gauntlet in her be. 
half. Whether or not she has done injustice 
to democratic manners and institutions in ge. 
neral, we shall not stop to inquire. We shall 
confine ourselves to our own peculiar depart. 
ment, as humble auxiliaries to the Religious 
Principles and Establishments of our own 
country. In that character, the question we 
propose to the public is,—not merely whether 
she has her vivacity, at all times, under saly 
tary control,—but, whether the things related 
by her are substantially true or not! If they 
are not, she has been guilty of something more 
atrocious than a mere caricature: she has 
been guilty of an intolerable calumny. We 
are therefore quite willing that our readers 
should bring to their contemplation of her pic- 
ture the most vigilant and jealous caution— 
that they should purge their vision with “eu. 
phrasy and rue,”—and should be prepared to 
detect every line of distortion, and every tint 
of exaggeration. And we have the less scruple 
in producing her testimony, because we shall 
have to compare it with that of the Rev. Cal- 
vin Colton of America, whose volume, together 
with those of Mrs. Trollope, stands at the head 
of our paper. 

[We here omit 30 or 40 pages, and pass to the 

conclusion. } 
To return, for one moment more, to the work 
of Mr. Colton:—we know not how we can 
better finish this paper, than with the com 
cluding words of his own volume: 

“ Stranger as I am in this land of my fathers, 
and belonging only to a scion cut off from this 
original stock, and transplanted into a distant re- 
gion, I cannot be supposed a competent judge of 
the comparative state of religicn here. Whether 
that scion has flourished better in its new soil, 
and imbibed a more healthful influence from au- 
other climate, and whether it is growing up Into 
more beautiful forms, and bearing more abundant 
and richer fruit, than the original plant—can bet 
ter be decided by those, who know how things 
are here, when they have received sufficient tes 
timony of the condition and prospects of their 
own transatlantic progeny. For, we are all chil- 
dren of the same ancestry, It would be ungre 
cious in us, Americans, not to respect and ven 
rate those, from whom we have sprung. And we 
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rd among the descendants of a com- 
ee asd we des to tell them, at their 
own condescending request, how God hath pros- 
us. Even if we look at the political rela- 
tions of the two countries, they are friendly, and 
we hope ever will be. As fellow- Christians, (and 
it is as such we now speak,—none else will be 
interested in this subject,) we confide fully, and 
without distrust. There cannot be foundation for 
any other rivalship, than ‘to provoke one another to 
Jove and good works,’ to all possible excellence in 
Christian purity and Christian enterprise. 

«And now may the Great Head of the Church 
smile upon this feeble effort, and cause it to be 
well received among those, for whose information 
it has been undertaken, and to whom it is now 
hambly submitted—with this additional and earn- 
est prayer :—That it may contribute to the honour 
of Jesus Christ, and to the furtherance of his 
cause.” 

We do most heartily weleome and accept 
these sentiments; and fervently desire that 
they may be echoed back from every heart in 

gland. And we further earnestly entreat 
Mr. Colton and his brethren to be assured, that 
if we have, occasionally, used some honest 
freedom of speech in our examination of his 
bok, we have not been prompted to it by a 
sirit of ungracious disregard for his princi- 
oy of his convictions. We may, perhaps, in 

is judgment, be too powerfully influenced by 

an attachment to the time-honoured institu- 
tions and practices of our own country: but 
we are totally unconscious of any motive so 
utterly hateful, as a desire to insult and exas- 
perate the Americans, or a pitiful ambition to 
be numbered among their detractors. 


From the British Citic. 
PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY.* 


Tue public has been favoured of late with 
abundant information respecting Mr. Shelley 
and his works. Mr. Hogg (with whose clever 
book of travels we remember to have been 
much amused) has given a copious account of 
the poet’s doings at Oxford ; and Captain Med- 
win has traced the inclinations of his friend 
from his childhood, and instructed us with va- 
nous anecdotes of the precocity of his genius. 
Both of the memoirs are valuable for several 
reasons, independent of any purely literary 
interest, They furnish us with the history of 
a self-willed and perverse individual, who, 

the earliest dawn of comprehension, 
seems to have surrendered himself to the most 
rash and melancholy delusions—confident in 
is own judgment, and despising the wisdom 
and experience of others, he became a sceptic 
at Eton, an atheist at Oxford, and a miserable 
man throughout his life. 
Captain Medwinand Mr. Hogg are very 
crymose with regard to Shelley’s treatment 
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at Oxford. “It isto be regretted,” says the Cap- 
tain, “that his tutor, or some of the authori- 
ties of the University, did not attempt to con- 
vince him of the fallacy of his deductions, in- 
stead of resorting at once to expulsion, a poor 
test of truth.” Shelley’s challenge to the ex- 
amining Master to dispute with him in the 
schools was, of course, received with the con- 
tempt due to a young gentleman of seventeen, 
whose knowledge of chemistry consisted in 
burning holes in carpets, and whose metaphy- 
sics were comprised in Hume’s Essays. 

We may remark, that the celebrated Lord 
Herbert, of Cherbury, signalised the first day 
of his residence at University College (the 
college of Shelley likewise) by a challenge to 
a logical disputation, although he might have 
pleaded his infant age in extenuation of his fol- 
ly, for, if we recollect right, he was notat that 
time more than twelve yearsold. But Shelley’s 
impiety was not so passive or limited as that of 
the author of De Veritate. Will it be credited, 
that this youth, whom Mr. Hogg styles “the 
most docile, the most facile, the most pliant, the 
most confiding creature that was ever con- 
ducted through the various paths of learning,” 
should have had the unexampled audacity to 
draw up a paper in which the non-existence of 
the Deity was mathematically demonstrated ? 
—yet such was the fact. Was it to be endur- 
ed, then, that he who had thus prematurely 
manifested the fearful signs of unbelief—that 
he who in the very morning of his youth could 
look up to heaven and declare aloud there was 
no God; was it, we repeat, to be endured, that 





such an individual should continue to send out 
his pestilential doctrines unpunished? The 
moral leprosy was upon him, and by no law, 
human or divine, could he be allowed to re- 
main among the pure and the healthful. Of 
what avai! does Captain Medwin suppose ar- 
gument would have been with Shelley, in 
whose mind, according to his own showing, 
scepticism had long before taken root. 

It is highly ludicrous to read the anecdotes 
of Shelley given to us by his friends—every 
action is the subject of an eulogy, and every 
movement is a study for a painter. Asa mo- 
ralist, he is “above all Greek, above all Ro- 
man fame;” charity and virtue accompanied 
him wherever he went, and when the eye 
saw him, then it blest him. 

Occasional discrepancies, indeed, do some- 
times occur in his friends’ narrations, which 
raise a smile upon the face of the reader. Mr. 
Hunt, in his Preface to the Masque of Anar- 
chy, speaks of “the quintessence of gentle- 
manly demeanour” which was observable in 
Mr. Shelley in drawing-rooms, while Mr. Hogg, 
with a desire to laud his friend, and yet show 
some deference to truth, admits that there was 
“a mixture, or alternation of awkwardness 
with agility, the clumsy with the graceful,” a 
most felicitous bit of mystification. According 
to Mr. Hogg, the quintessence of Mr. Shel- 





*“The Masque of Anarchy,”? a Poem. By Perey 
Bytehe Shelley ; with a Pretace by Leigh Hunt. 1832, 
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stumbling while crossing the floor of a draw- 
ing-room, tripping himself up on a smooth 
shaven grass-plot, and tumbling in the most 
inconceivable manner in ascending the com- 
modious, facile, and well-carpeted stair-case of 
an elegant mansion, so as to bruise his lip, or 
his nose, on the upper steps, or to tread upon 
his hands, and even occasionally to disturb the 
composure of a well-bred footman.* Now 
none of these habits of Mr. Shelley, in our hum- 
ble opinion, constitute “the quintessence of 
gentlemanly demeanour,” and the treading 
upon the hands is one of the most extraordina- 
ry feats of manual ingenuity we ever heard of, 
and well worthy the attentive study of Ramo 
Samee. 

Let not our readers imagine that we are 
sneering at the eccentricities of a man of ge- 
nius—we are only laughing at the ridiculous 
enthusiasm which urges Mr. Shelley’s admi- 
rers to canonize his character as a great and 
faultless exemplar. We have no right to 
complain of Johnson because he sometimes 
chose to compose verses while swinging in a 
tree, or Gluck because he pleased to write his 
Iphigenia in the open air, under the mingled 
inspiration of the piano and champagne. We 
have therefore nothing to say against Mr. Shel- 
ley’s “ projected neck” over an open volume in 
Cheapside, in Cranbourn Alley, or in Bond 
street; nay, had we met him, we should have 
delighted to have stepped out of his way with 
something of hisown “ vast and quiet agility.” 

Our readers have, we doubt not, long ago 
formed their own estimate of Shelley’s cha- 
racter. Captain Medwin, and Mr. Hogg, 
and Leigh Hunt, may reiterate their assertions 
about docility, and meekness, and gentleness, 
and the other virtues, but, after all, an author 
must be judged hy his works; for it is here 
that he speaks with his natural voice, and ut- 
ters the predominant sentiments of his mind. 
It is absolutely foolish to say that a man is by 
nature tender and affectionate, whose written 
feelings breathe a spirit quite adverse to these 
qualities. A wicked book has been pronounced 
by one who, least ofall, studied lenity of phrase, 
to be a malefactor ; and when the production 
of genius, it is a malefactor of more than or- 
dinary power and malevolence; for it is sub- 
ject to none of the casualties of life—it knows 
no death, and its ability to injure continues 
unimpaired from century to century. It is the 
phial in which the concentrated spirit of the 
author is preserved, and succeeding writers of 
equal malignity, but inferior prowess, anoint 
their arrows with its pernicious and deadly 
poison. No conscientious man, therefore, no 
sincere lover of his country, will go about 
recklessly disseminating opinions, which, tak- 
ing root in the very highways of society, may 
at a future day spring up armed men, and fill 
the country with war and bloodshed. Mr. 


* See “ Shelley at Oxford,” in the New Monthly Maga 
zine for December. } eee, 
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Shelley endeavoured to do this, and gloried in 
so doing—if his apologists deny the accusation 
—we refer them to his works, and upon them 
rest our argument. 

These hasty observations have been sup. 
gested by the publication of the little work be 
fore us, from which the spirit of the author 
looks out, if with less than its usual fierceness, 
_ still with something of its habitual expres. 
5 . 

The Mask of Anarchy, we learn from Mr, 
Hunt’s Preface, was written by Mr. Shelley, 
on occasion of the bloodshed at Manchester, 
in 1819, and was sent to Mr. Hunt, who 
was then editor of the Examiner, to be insert. 
ed in that journal or not, as he thought fit, | 
did not insert it, says Mr. Hunt, because | 
thought that the public at large had not be 
come sufficiently discerning to do justice to 
the sincerity and kindheartedness of the spirit 
that walked in this flaming robe of verse. His 
charity was avowedly more than proportionate 
to his indignation; yet I thought that even 
the suffering part of the people, judging not 
unnaturally from their own feelings, and from 
the exasperation which suffering produces be- 
fore it produces knowledge, would believe a 
hundred fold in his anger to what they would 
in his good intention; and this made me fear 
that the common enemy would take advantage 
of the mistake to do them both disservice. Mr. 
Shelley’s writings, Mr. Hunt continues, have 
since aided the general progress of knowledge 
in bringing about a wiser period; and an ef 
fusion, which would have got him cruelly mis 
represented a few years back, will now doun- 
equivocal honour to his memory, and show 
every body what a most considerate and kind, 
as well as fervent heart, the cause of the 
world has lost. ; 

There are circumstances connected with 
the publication of this poem which restrain 
any disposition on our part to speak severely 
of Mr. Hunt or his sentiments. Wee will not 
inquire into the peculiar aptitude of the pre- 
sent season for the reception of the Masque of 
Anarchy, nor into the degree of influence 
which Mr. Shelley’s writings have exercised 
upon the progress of knowledge—both of these 
points are inconsequential. But we cannot 
persuade our minds to pass over the tone 
which characterizes a great portion of the pre- 
sent poem. We have sought in vain for the 
evidence of a “most considerate and kind, as 
well as fervent heart,” in the following ver 


ses °— 


“T met Murder on the way— 
He had a masque like Castlereagh— 
Very smooth he look’d, yet grim; 
Seven bloodhounds follow’d him. 


« All were fat ;—and well they might 
Be in admirable plight ; 
For one by one, and two by two, 
He toss’d them human hearts to chew, 





Which from his wide cloak he drew. 
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« Next came Fraud, and he had on, 
Like Lord E——, an ermined gown; 
His big tears, for he wept well, 
‘Turned to mill-stones as they fell ; 


« And the little children, who 
Round his feet, played to and fro, 
Thinking every tear a gem, 
Had their brains knock’d out by them. 


«Clothed with the * *, as with light, 
And the shadows of the night, 
Like * * *, next Hypocrisy, 
On @ crocodile rode by,” ——-— 


Our readers, we think, will join with us in 
tting that this effusion, which, Mr. Hunt 
says, would have got the author “cruelly mis- 
nted a few years back,” should now be 
considered as doing “ unequivocal honour to 
his memory.” Mr, Hunt must, of course, be 
far better acquainted than we can pretend to 
be with the political improvements of the age, 
and we are sorry to find, that the love of blood 
and rapine are so much on the increase. ‘The 
third and fourth stanzas, quoted above, contain 
an allusion, we are informed, to Mr. Shelley’s 
children, who were taken from him “ by the 
late Lord Chancellor, under that preposterous 
law by which every succeeding age might be 
made to blush for the tortures inflicted on the 
opinions of its predecessor.” It was certainly 
a cruel and preposterous law which enabled an 
English judge to take the children from an un- 
believing father, who was naturally desirous of 
rearing them up in the beautiful simplicity of 
his own religion! It was, certainly, an unna- 
tural and wicked action to inflict such tortures 
upon each succeeding age, as must, inevitably, 
arise from depriving the world of a few addi- 
tional Atheists! But the allusions to the Chan- 
cellor, if intended, have the frequent merit of 
Mr. Shelley’s poetry—that of being unintelli- 
gible. What are we to understand by tears 
turning to mill-stones in one verse, and in the 
next into gems, which are, moreover, guilty 
of the heinous cruelty of knocking out the 
brains of little children. 

No person, who has heard of Queen Mab, 
requires to be informed, that Mr. Shelley was 
nota very enthusiastic friend of the church. 
In the Masque of Anarchy, its ministers could 
not fail of having an active part assigned to 
them— 


“And many more destructions played 
In this ghastly masquerade, 
All disguised, even to the eyes, 
Like bishops, lawyers, peers, or spies.” 


The italics are our own. Last in the pro- 
cession rides Anarchy, on a “ white horse, 
splashed with blood ;” and, amid the immense 
multitude which are assembled to do him ho- 
hour, we see 


“ Lawyers and priests, a motley crowd, 
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Like a bad prayer, not over loud, 
Whispering— Thou art Law and God.’ ” 


No impartial reader can deny the truth of 
Mr. Hunt’s observation, that these passages 
have the “usual ardour” of the author’s tone, 
and are marked by that “ unbounded sensibili- 
ty” which distinguishes all his references to 
religion. Indeed, it is quite apparent that Mr. 
Shelley did not permit any of those things, 
which we, in our blindness and folly, account 
sacred, to be numbered among his “ universal 
affinities” —a phrase which we do not compre- 
hend, but which, doubtless, sounds very pro- 
per and excellent to those who do. Mr. Shel- 
ley did not believe in the necessity of any 
church or ministry either, and, therefore, it 
was finely said by Mr. Hazlitt one day, in Mr. 
Hunt’s hearing, that it was not worth Mr. 
Shelley’s while to compromise with an un- 
truth. He acted quite correctly, therefore, in 
introducing the clergy into his Masque of An- 
archy. We are, however, bound to confess 
that he has been more merciful than on for- 
mer occasions, and the church cannot but feel 
his kindness acutely. 

But Shelley was a poet, and whatever he 
wrote presented some tokens of the fine though 
clouded light that dwelt within. We trace 
the Greek Mythos in some of the following 
lines : 


“ When one fled past, a maniac maid, 
And her name was Hope, she said ; 
But she looked more like Despair ; 
And she cried out in the air: 


“« My father, Time, is weak and grey, 
With waiting for a better day ; 
See how idiot-like he stands 
Fumbling with his palsied hands! 


“ He has had ehild after child, 
And the dust of death is piled, 
Over every one but me— 

Misery ! oh! Misery !—’ 

“ Then she laid down in the street, 
Right before the horse’s feet, 
Expecting with a patient eye, 
Murder, Fraud, and Anarchy. 


“ When between her and her foes 
A mist, a light, an image rose, 
Small at first, and weak and frail, 
Like the vapour of the vale : 


“ Till, as clouds grow on the blast, 
Like tower-crown’d giants striding fast, 
And glare with lightnings as they fly, 
And speak in thunder to the sky, 


“Tt grew—a shape arrayed in mail 
Brighter than the viper’s scale, 
And up-borne on wings whose grain 
Wasas the light of sunny rain.” 


“ With step as soft as wind it passed 
Over the heads of men—so fast 
That they knew the presence there, 





To the earth their pale brows bowed ; 


And looked—and all was empty air. 
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“ As flowers beneath the footstep waken, 
As stars from night’s loose hair are shaken, 
As waves arise when loud winds call, 
Thoughts sprung where’er that step did fall. 


“ And the prostrate multitude 
Looked—and ankle deep in blood, 
Hope, that maiden most serene, 
Was walking with a quiet mien.” 


We have already devoted more space than 
we had intended te the consideration of this 
Masque; but we cannot conclude without ex- 
tracting a passage, which Mr. Hunt gives in 


the Preface, from a pamphlet by Shelley. 


“ With respect to universal suffrage, I confess 
I consider its adoption, in the present unprepared 
state of public knowledge and feeling, fraught 
with peril. I think that none but those who re- 
gister their names as paying a certain small sum, 
in direct taxes, ought at present to send members 
to parliament. The consequence of the imme- 
diate extension of the elective franchise to every 
male adult, would be to place power in the hands 
of men who have been rendered brutal, and tor- 
pid, and ferocious, by ages of slavery. It is to 
suppose, that the qualities belonging to a dema- 
gogue are such as are sufficient to endow a legis- 
lator. I allow Major Cartwright’s arguments to 
be unanswerable; abstractedly, it is the right of 
every human being to have a share in the go- 
vernment; yet nothing can be less consistent 
with reason, or afford smaller hopes of any bene- 
ficial issue, than the plan which should abolish 
the regal and aristocratical branches of our con- 
stitution, before the public mind, through many 
gradations of improvement, shall have arrived at 
the maturity which can disregard these symbols 
of its childhood.” 


The “singular and happy anticipations” 
which Mr. Hunt discovers in these remarks, 
he is right in thinking sufficiently obvious. 
Our object in making the extract is merely to 
show the opinion entertained of democratical 
ascendency by one of the wildest and most 
reckless of modern innovators. 

We have spoken severely of Mr. Shelley ; 
but we should scorn to associate him with the 
political thieves and brigands of the day. Im- 
possible as his schemes of universal happiness 
and legislation certainly were, we still believe 
him to have been actuated by a desire for the 
benefit of his fellow men, which, though a mis- 
taken and erroneous one, was nevertheless 
sincere. He was endowed with that peculiar 
political vision, which Swift calls the art of 
seeing things invisible. None of his followers 
and most vehement eulogisers, we suspect, 
will ever imitate his views with regard to the 
payment of the national debt. Plunder is their 
object—the aggrandisement of themselves, not 
the advantage of others. But one passage in 
the foregoing extract demands especial notice 
and repetition. It is to suppose, says Mr. Shel- 
ley, that the qualities belonging to a dema- 
gogue @re such as are sufficient to endow a 


Fashionable Novel. 


These memorable words ought to be 
ven in gold upon the walls of every Polina 
Union room throughout the country, 


os 


From the Metrepolitan. 


HOW TO WRITE A FASHIONABLE 
NOVEL. 


[Scene.—Chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, Mr. 
Arthur Ansard at a briefless table, tite), 
léte with his wig on a block. Mr. A. casts 
a disconsolate look upon his compan 
and soliloquizes. | = 


Yes, there you stand, “ partner of my toils, 
my feelings, and my fame.” We do not suit, 
for we never gained a suit together, Well, 
what with reporting for the bar, writing fo 
the annuals and the pocket books, I shall be 
able to meet all demands, except those of m 
tailor; and, as his bill is most characteristi. 
cally long, I think I shall be able to make it 
stretch over till next term, by which time | 
hope to fulfil my engagements with Mr, Col 
burn, who has given me an order for a fashion 
able novel, written by “a nobleman.” But 
how I, who was never inside of an aristocrati- 
cal mansion in my life, whose whole idea of 
Court is comprised in the Court of King’s 
Bench, am to complete my engagement, | 
know no more than my companion opposite, 
who looks so placidly stupid under my vene- 
rable wig. As far as the street-door, the foot- 
man and carriage, and the porter are concern- 
ed, I can manage well enough ; but as to what 
occurs within doors, I am quite abroad. | shall 
never get through the first chapter; yet that 
tailor’s bill must be paid. (Knocking outside.) 
Come in, I pray. 


Enter Mr. Barnstaple. 


Mr. B.—Merry Christmas to you, Arthur. 
Arthur.—Sit down, my dear fellow; but 
don’t mock me with merry Christmas. He 
emigrated long ago—took French leave, and 
made free to go out of England when free 
trade and political folly came in. Answer me 
seriously: do you think it possible for a man 
to describe what he never saw? 
Mr. B.—( Putting his stick up to his chin.) 
Why, ’tis possible; but I would notanswer for 
the description being quite correct. 
Arthur.—But suppose the parties who read 
it have never seen the thing described! 
Mr. B.—Why then it won't signify whe 
ther the description be correct or not. 
Arthur.—You have taken a load off my 
mind; but still I am notquiteat ease. I have 
engaged to furnish Colburn with a fashionable 
novel ? ; 
Mr. B.—What do you mean to imply bys 
fashionable novel ? ay 
His sti- 





legislator. 


pulations were, that it was 


Arthur.—I really can hardly.tell. hs 
tobe “ fasbiond 

















ble novel in three volumes, each volume not 
Jess than three hundred pages. 

Mr. B.—That is to say, that you are to as- 
sist him in imposing on the public. 

Arthur.—Something very like it, I’m afraid . 
gs it is further agreed that it is to be puffed as 
coming from @ highly-talented nobleman. 

Mr. B.—You should not do it, Ansard. 

Arthur.--So conscience tells me, but my 
tailor’s bill says, Yes; and that is a thing out 
ofall conscience. Only look here. 

[ Displays along bill. 

Mr. B—Why I must acknowledge, Ansard, 
that there is some excusc. One needs must, | 
when the devil drives; but you are capable of 

r things. 
int certainly don’t feel great capa- 
bility in this instance. But what can I do? 
The brute will have nothing else—he says the 
pablic will read nothing else. 

Mr. B.—That is to say, that because one 
talented author astonished the public by style 
and merits peculiarly his owa, and established, 
as it were, a school for neophites, his populari- 
ty is to be injured by contemptible imitators. 
itis sufficient to drive a man mad, to find that 
the tinsel of others, if to be purchased more 
cheaply, is to be pawned upon the public in- 
stead of his gold ; and more annoying still, that 
the majority of the public cannot appreciate 
the difference between the metal and the alloy. 
Do you know, Ansard, that by getting up this 
work, you really injure the popularity of a 
man of great talent! 

Arthur —W ill he pay my tailor’s bill ? 

Mr. B.—No; I dare say he has enough to 
do topay his own. What does your tailor 
say! 

Arthur.—He is a staunch reformer, and on 
March the Ist he declares that he will have 
the bill, the whole bill, and nothing but the 
bil,—carried to my credit. Mr. Colburn, on 
the 10th of February, also expects the novel, 
the whole novel, and nothing but the novel, 
and that must be a fashionable novel. Look 
here, Barnstaple. 

{Sows his tailor’s bill. 

Mr. B.--I see how it is. He “ pays your 
poverty, and not your will.” 

~" by your leave, I thus must 
pay my bill. Bowing. 

Mr. B.—Well, well, [can help “in nothing 
more difficult than to write a gool novel, and 
nothing more easy than to write a bad one. If 

Were not above the temptation, I could pen 
you a dozen of the latter every ordinary year, 
and thirteen, perhaps, in the bissextile. So 
banish that Christmas cloud from your brow ; 
leave off nibbling your pen at the wrong end, 
and clap a fresh nib to the right one. I have 
an hour to spare. 

Arthur.—I thank you: that spare hour of 
yours may save me many a spareday. I’mall 
attention—proceed. 

Mr. B.—The first point to be considered, is 
the tempus, or time ; the next the locus, or place; 
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and, lastly, the dramatis persone ; and thus, 
chapter upon chapter, will you build a novel. 

Arthur.—Build! 

Mr. B.—Yes, build; you have had your di- 
mensions given, the interior is left to your 
own decoration. First, as to the opening. 
Suppose we introduce the hero in his dress- 
ing-room. We have something of the kind in 
Pelham; and if we can’t copy his merits, we 
must his peculiarities. Besides it always is 
effective : a dressing-room or boudoir of sup- 
posed great people, is admitting the vulgar 
into the arcana, which they delight in. 

Arthur.—Nothing can be better. 

Mr. B.—Then, as to time; as the hero is 
still in bed, suppose we say four o’clock in the 
afternoon ? 

Arthur.—In the morning you mean. 

Mr. B.—No; the afternoon. I grant you 
that fashionable young men iy real life, get up 
much about the same time as other people; 
but in a fashionable novel, your real exclusive 
never rises before. The very idea makes the 
tradesman’s wife lift up her eyes. So begin: 
“It was about thirty-three minutes after four, 
post meridian 4 

Arthur.—Minute—to a minute! 

Mr. B.—* That the Honourable Augustus 
Bouverie’s finely chiselled ——” 

Arthur.—Chiselled ! 

Mr. B.—Yes; great people are always chi- 
selled, common people are only cast. “ Fine- 
ly-chiselled head laid recumbent upon his silk- 
encased pillow. His luxuriant Antinous-like 
curls were now confined in papilloles of the 
finest satin paper, and the tout ensemble of his 
head——’ 

Arthur.— Tout ensemble ! 

Mr. B.—Yes; goon. “Was gently com- 
pressed by a caul of the finest net work, com- 
posed of the threads spun from the beauteous 
production of the Italian worm.” 

Arthur.—Ah! now I perceive—a silk night- 
cap. But why can’t I say at once a silk night- 
cap? 

Mr. B.—Because you are writing a fash- 
ionable novel. “ With the foretinger of his 
gloved left hand 4 

Arthur.—But he’s not coming in from a 
walk—he ’s not yet out of bed. 

Mr. B.—You don’t understand it—* Gloved 
left hand, he applied a gentle friction to the 
portal of his right eye, which unclosing at the 
silent summons, enabled him to perceive a re- 
peater studded with brilliants, and ascertain 
the exact minute of time, which we have al- 
ready made known to the reader, and at which 
our history opens.” 

Arthur.—A very grand opening, indeed! 

Mr. B.—Not more than it ought to be for a 
fashionable novel. “At the sound of a silver 
clochette, his faithful Swiss valet Coridon, who 
had for some time been unperceived “at the 
door, waiting for some notice of his master 
having thrown off the empire of Somnus, in his 
light pumps, covered with beaver, moved with 
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noiseless step up to the bedside, like the ad- 
vance of eve stealing over the face of nature.” 

Arthur.—Rather an incongruous simile. 

Mr. B.—Not for a fashionable novel. “There 
he stood, like Taciturnity bowing at the feet 
of proud Authority.” 

Arthur.—Indeed, Barnstaple, that is too 
outré. 

Mr. B.—Not a whit: I am in the true 
“Caimbyses’ vein.” “Coridon having softly 
withdrawn the rose-coloured gros de Naples 
bed-curtains, which by some might have been 
thought to have been rather too extravagantly 
fringed with the finest Mechlin lace, exclaim- 
ed with a tone of tremulous deference and af- 
fection, ‘ Monsieur a bien dormi?’ ‘ Coridon,’ 
said the Honourable Augustus Bouverie, rais- 
ing himself on his elbow in that eminently 
graceful attitude, for which he was so remark- 
able when reclining on the ottomans at Al- 
mack’s——” 

Arthur.—Are you sure they have ottomans 
there 

Mr. B.—No; but your readers can’t dis- 
prove it. ‘“*Coridon,’ said he, surveying his 
attendant from head to foot, and alternately 
assummg a severity of countenance, ‘ Coridon, 
you are becoming gross, if not positively what 
the people call fat.’ The Swiss attendant fell 
back in graceful astonishment three steps, and 
arching his eye-brows, extending his inverted 
palms forward, and raising his shoulders above 
the apex of his head, exclaimed, ‘ Pardon, mi 
lor, 7 en aurois un horreur parfait. ‘1 tell 
you,’ replied our gracefully-reclined hero, ‘that 
it is so, Coridon; and I ascribe it to your par- 
tiality for that detestable wine called Port. 
Confine yourself to Hock and Moselle, sirrah: 
I fear me, you have a base hankering after 
mutton and beef. Restrict yourself to salads, 
and do not sin even with an omelette more 
than once a week. Coridon must be visionary 
and diaphanous, or he is no Coridon for me. 
Remove my night-gloves, and assist me to rise : 
it is past four o’clock, and the sun must have, 
by this time, sufficiently aired this terrestrial 
globe.’” 

Arthur.—I have it now; I feel I could go 
on for an hour. 

Mr. B.—Longer than that, before you get 
him out of his dressing-room. You must make 
at least five chapters before he is apparelled, 
or how can you write a fashionable novel, in 
which you cannot afford more than two inci- 
dents in the three volumes! Two are abso- 
lutely necessary for the editor of the Literary 
Gazette to extract as specimens, before he 
winds up an eulogy. Do you think that you 
can proceed now for a week without my as- 
sistance? 

Arthur.--I think so, if you will first give 
me some general ideas. In the first place, am 
I always to continue in this style? 

Mr. B.—No; | thought you knew better. 
You must throw in patches of philosophy every 
now and then. 
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Arthur.—Philosophy in a fashionable noye)! 

Mr. B.—Most assuredly, or it would be com. 
plained of as trifling; but a piece, now and 
then, of philosophy, as unintelligible as posi 
ble, stamps it with deep thought. In the 
dressing-room, or boudoir, it must be OCCasion- 
ally epicurean ; elsewhere, especially in the 
open air, more stoical. 

Arthur.—I’m afraid that I shall not manage 
that without a specimen to copy from. Now 
I think of it, Eugene Aram says something 
very beautiful on a starry night. 

Mr. B.—He does: it is one of the mot 
splendid pieces of writing in our language. 
But I will have no profanation, Arthur ; to 
your pen again, and write. We'll suppose our 
hero to have retired from the crowded festiyi. 
ties of a ball-room at some lordly mansion in 
the country, and to have wandered into a 
churchyard damp and dreary with a thick 
London fog. In the light dress of fashion, he 
throws himself on a tombstone. ‘Ye dead? 
exclaims the hero, ‘where are ye! Do your 
disembodied spirits now float around me, and, 
shrouded in this horrible veil of nature, glare 
unseen upon vitality? Float ye upon this ip 
tolerable mist, in yourselves still more m 
and intolerable ? Hold ye high jubilee to-night! 
or do ye crouch behind these monitorial stones, 
gibbering and chattering at one who dares thus 
to invade your precincts? Here may I hold 
communion with my soul, and, in the invisible 
presence of those who could, but dare not to 
reveal. Away! it must not be.” 

Arthur.—W hat mustn’t be? 

Mr. B.—That is the mystery which gives 
the point to his soliloquy. Leave it to the 
reader’s imagination. 

Arthur.—I understand. But still the Ho 
nourable Augustus cannot lie in bed much 
longer, and | really shall not be able to get 
him out without your assistance. I do no 
comprehend how a man can get out of bed 
gracefully ; he must show his bare legs, and 
tne alteration of position is in itself awk 
ward. 

Mr. B.—Not half so awkward as you are. 
Do you not feel that he must not be got out o 
bed at all—that is, by description. 

Arthur.—How then? ; 

Mr. B.—By saying nothing about it. Re 
commence as follows: “ ‘I should like the 
bath at seventy-six and a half, Coridon,’ ob 
served the Honourable Augustus Bouverie, as 
he wrapped his embroidered dressing gowa 
round his elegant form, and sank into a chaise 
longue, wheeled by his faithful attendant to 


the fire.” There, you observe, he is out of 


bed, and nothing said about it. 
Arthur.—Go on, I pray thee. 
Mr. B.—* *How is the bath perfumed? 

* Eau de mille fleurs.’ ‘Eau de mille fleurs! 

Did not I tell you last week that I was 


of that villanous compound? It has been adul- 
terated till nothing remains but its name. 





me another bath immediately ay_ violet ; and, 
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“109 vou may use that other scent, if there 
Orth for the poodle ; but observe, only 
when you take him an airing, not when he 

with me.’” 

‘Arthur.—Excellent! I now fee] the real 
merits of an exclusive ; but you said something 
shout dressing-room or in-door philosophy. 

Mr. B—I did; and now is a good opportu- 
nity to introduce it. Coridon goes into the 
ante-chamber to renew the bath, and of course 

our hero has met with a disappointment in 
not having the bath to his immediate pleasure. 
He must press his hands to his forehead. By- 
the-bye, recollect that his forehead, when you 
describe it, must be high and white as snow— 
all aristocratical foreheads are—at least, are 
ina fashionable novel. 

Arthur —W hat, the women’s and all? 

Mr. B.—The heroine’s must be; the others 

may lower as a contrast. But to resume 
with the philosophy. He strikes his forehead, 
liftshis eyes slowly up tothe ceiling, and drops 
his tight arm as slowly down by the side of the 
chaise longue, and then in a voice so low that 
it might have been considered a whisper, were 
itnot for its clear and brilliant intonation, he 
exclaims—— 

Arthur.—Exclaims in a whisper! 

Mr. B.—To be sure; you exclaim mental- 
ly, why should you not in awhisper? 

Arthur —I perceive—your argument is un- 
answerable. 

Mr. B.—-Stop a moment; it will run better 
thus: “The Honourable Augustus Bouverie 
no sooner perceived himself alone, than he felt 
the dark shades of melancholy ascending and 
brooding over his mind, and enveloping his 
throbbing heart in their—their adamantine 
chains. Yielding to the overwhelming force, 
he thus exclaimed, ‘ Such is life--we require 
but one flower, and we are offered noisome 
thousands—refused that we wish, we live in 
loathing of that not worthy to be received— 
mourners from our cradle to our grave, we ut- 
ter the shrill cry at our birth, and we sink in 
oblivion with the faint wail of terror. Why 
should we, then, ever commit the folly to be 
happy v ” 

Arthur.—Hang me, but that’s a poser! 

Mr. B.--Nonsense, hold your tongue; it is 
only preparatory to the end. “ * Conviction 
astonishes and torments—destiny prescribes 
and falsifies—attraction drives us away—hu- 
miliation supports our energies. Thus do we 
recede into the present, and shudder at the 
Elysium of posterity.’ ” 

Arthur:—I have written all that down, 
Barnstaple, but I cannot -understand it, upon 
my soul ! 

Mr. B.—If you had understood one particle, 
that particle I would have erased. This is 
your true philosophy of a fashionable novel, 
the extreme interest of which consists in being 
unintelligible. People have such an opinion 

their own abilities, that if they understood 
you, they would despise you; but a dose like 
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this strikes them with veneration for your ta- 
lents. 

Arthur.—Your argument is unanswerable ; 
but you said that I must describe the dressing- 
room. 

Mr. B.—Nothing more easy; as a simile, 
compare it to the shrine of some favoured saint 
in a richly-endowed Catholic church. Three 
tables, at least, full of materials in methodized 
confusion—all tending to the beautification of 
the human form divine. Tinted perfumes in 
every variety of cut crystal receivers, gold 
and silver. If at a loss, call at Bayley’s and 
Blew’s, or Smith’s in Bond-street. Take an 
accurate survey of all you see, and introduce 
your whole catalogue. You cannot be too mi- 
nute. But, Arthur, you must not expect me 
to write the whole book for you. 

Arthur.—Indeed, I am not so exorbitant in 
my demands upon your good-nature; but ob- 
serve, I may get up four or tive chapters al- 
ready with the hints you have given me, but 
I do not know how to move such a creation of 
the brain—so ethereal, that I fear he will melt 
away ; and so fragile, that I am in terror lest 
he fall to pieces. Now only get him into the 
breakfast-room for me, and then I ask no more 
for the present. Only dress him, and bring 
him down stairs. 

Mr. B.—There again you prove your inca- 
pability. Bring him down stairs! Your hero 
of a fashionable novel never ascends to the first 
floor. Bed-room, dressing-room, breakfast- 
room, library, and boudoir, all are upon a level. 
As for his dressing, you must only describe it 
as perfect when finished, but not enter into a 
regular detail, except that in conversation 
with his valet, he occasionally asks for some- 
thing unheard-of, or fastidious to a degree. 
You must not walk him from one chamber to 
another, but manage it as follows. “It was 
not until the beautiful airs of the French clock 
that decorated the mantel-piece had been thrice 
played, with all their variations, that the Ho- 
nourable Augustus Bouverie entered his libra- 
ry, where he found his assiduous Coridon burn- 
ing an aromatic pastile to disperse the com- 
pound of villanous exhalations arising from the 
condensed metropolitan atmosphere. Once 
more in a state of repose, to the repeated and 
almost affecting solicitations of his faithful at- 
tendant, who alternately presented to him 
the hyson of Pekoe, the bohea of Twankay, 
the fragrant berry from the Asiatic shore, and 
the frothing and perfumed decoction of the 
Indian nut, our hero shook his head in denial, 
until he at last was prevailed upon to sip a 
smal] liqueur glass of eau sucreé.” The fact 
is, Arthur, he is in love—don’t you perceive ? 
Now introduce a friend, who rallies him—then 
a resolution to think no more of the heroine— 
a billet on a golden salver—a counter resolu- 
tion—a debate which equipage to order—a de- 
cision at last—hat, gloves, and furred great 
coat—and by that time you will have arrived 
to the middle of the first volume. 
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Arthur.—I perceive; but I shall certainly 
stick there without your assistance. 

Mr. B.—You shall have it, my dear fellow. 
In a week I will call again, and see how you 
get on. Then we’ll introduce the heroine; 
that, I can tell you, requires some tact—au 
revoir. 

Arthur.—Thanks, many thanks, my dear 
Barnstaple. Fare you well. 

[ Exit Barnstaple. 

Arthur.—(Looking over his memoranda.) 
—It will do! (hopping and dancing about 
the room.) Hurrah! my tailor’s bill will be 
paid after all! [ Scene closes. 
(To be continued.) 
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From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 

WE have observed a new feature in a re- 
cently established French journal, in which a 
department is appropriated to Correspondence 
with the Working Classes, by which means 
the feelings and opinions of that useful body 
are brought to light, and many useful facts 
and suggestions are elicited. The letters them- 
selves are not always communicated, but 
abridgements and extracts are given of such 
as are most remarkable, accompanied with ob- 
servations by the editor. 





GERMANY. 

Professor Hahn, of Leipzig, has recently 
published one of the cheapest and most neatly 
executed stereotype editions of the Hebrew 
Bible which has ever issued from any press. 
He has adopted the text of Vanderhooght’s 
celebrated edition of 1705, taking care, how- 
ever, to correct carefully the errors which dis- 
figure it, amounting, according to M. d’Alle- 
mand’s account in the preface to his beautifully 
printed London edition, to not less than two 
hundred. 

The following singular advertisement has 
appeared in many of the literary journals of 
Germany: “ A young bookseller, who has come 
into possession of considerable property, wishes 
to increase and enliven his business by the 
publication of works of scientific worth and 
universal interest. From the want of adequate 
acquaintance, and a certain bashfulness, which 
renders a personal proposal disagreeable to 
him, he chooses the medium of a public adver- 
tisement. Estimable literati, who may lend 
favourable attention to him, are requested to 
forward their proposals and manuscripts, car- 
riage paid, to the address of A. i. Z., care of 
M. F. Fleischer, Leipzig, who has most kindly 
undertaken to forward all parcels to the proper 
address, and to guarantee their safety; and 
who will, with pleasure, give every informa- 
tion respecting the advertiser. A decided an- 
swer, either accepting or declining, is here- 
with promised, in the course of a few weeks 
from the time of reception. 


Miscellaneous. 






NAPLES. 
A new journal has been recently com 











here, uncer the title of “Il Progresso IE 
Scienze, delle Lettere é delle Arti; 

Periodica, compilata per cura di G, Re 

object of which is announced to be to commu. 

nicate to the Italians and to foreigners a know. cil 
ledge of the most remarkable Italian works on an 
Science, Literature, and Art, and more pr 
cially to inform his countrymen of the contents ms 
of foreign works on the same subject. We 

t 








have seen several numbers of this journal, 
which appear to be well executed. 






Italy has lately lost two of her most distin. 
guished men of science, Scarpa and Oriani 
Antonio Scarpa, the celebrated professor of 
Anatomy and Surgery, died at Pavia on the 
31st October last. He was born about 17)ip 
the province of Treviso; he made himgelf 
early known for his anatomical learning, apd 
was professor at Pavia at the e of the 
French invasion in 1796. He then refused to 
take the oath to the Republic, and was cone. 
quently dismissed from his chair. Na 
in 1805, having made himself King of Italy, 
went to visit, among other places, the Univer. 
sity of Pavia, the professors of which were 
duly introduced to him. He suddenly inquired 
where Scarpa was! The reply was, that Scarpa 
had been dismissed long since, on account.of 
his political opinions, and because he had te 
fused to take the oaths. “ And what have pe 
litical opinions, and refusal of oaths, to do in 
such case!” impatiently interrupted Napoleon, 
“Dr. Scarpa is an honour to the University, 
and to my States.” Scarpa was therefore in- 
vited to resume his chair, which he did, and 
he continued to lecture to a very advanced 
age, occasionally employing one of his pupils 
asa substitute. Besides his great fame im the 
scientific world, his personal character was 
held in the highest estimation, and he was, be 
loved and revered by his disciples. The prin 
cipal among his numerous works are: jhis 
Treatise on the Organs of Hearing and Smell 
ing, published at Pavia, in 1789; his Tabule 
Nevrologie, or Plates of the Nerves of the 
Human Frame, Pavia, 1794; his Essays o 
the Principal Diseases of the Eyes, 1901; his 
work on Aneurism, 1804; and his ‘Treatise on 
Hernia, Milan, 1809. Scarpa was also a great 
lover of the Fine Arts, and had formed a valu 
ble collection of paintings by the first Italia 
masters. 

Barnaba Oriani was the disciple of Lagraae 
whom he succeeded in the direction of the M- 
lan Observatory, and in the compilation of the 
Ephemerides. He contributed, by his obser. 
vations, to the great map of the kingdom of 
{taly, drawn under Napoleon, by whom he was 
made Senator, and Knight of the Iron Crown. 
Oriani died at Milan in November last, 
was the oldest of the living Italian astrone 
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Ibrahim Pacha, the 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


joRaniM PACHA, THE CONQUEROR 
OF SYRIA. 


Waue Europe rings with the history of 
‘civil change, we have only to cast our eyes to 
‘mother quarter of the globe to witness the 

of events equally mighty, though by 
neans less new. Ibrahim Pacha has conquered 

Ii Syria, and is marching unresisted throvgh 
the peninsula of Asia. By the last advices the 

of Konieh, within two hundred and fifty 
tis of the famous capital of the Turkish em- 
pire, had o ned its gates to him, ard Europe 
is prepa for what a year ago would have 
heen considered the incredible event of the 
ians marching triumphant into Constan- 
Nearly half a century has passed 

gnee the rise of the Wahabees in Arabia 
threatened the destruction of the Mahommedan 
fiith, These bold, perhaps philosophic, votaries 
ofa sublime creed, declared for the unity of 
the Godhead, and against the authenticity of 
Tm They plundered the grand caravan 
of Metca—they captured the pious Hadgees 
=they defeated the lieutenants of the Sultan, 
who endeavoured to vindicate the united inte- 
of Religion and Commerce. For a long 

riod the authority of the Sultan was dormant 

Arabia and Syria; Egypt was threatened, 
mod the treasury of Stamboul shrank under 
ithe influence of the victorious heretics. At 

h this same Ibrahim, son of the Egyptian 
Viceroy, offered his services to resist the tor- 

At the head of an irregular force he 
penetrated into the midst of Arabia, delivered 
the holy cities, defeated the Wahabees even 

their own country, and finally, after having 

anted peace on the most severe terms, car- 
their princes as hostages to Cairo. For 
services Ibrahim was made Pacha of 
Mecca and Medina,—an appointment which, 
in the Ottoman empire, gives him precedence 
before all other pachas, even his own father. 
" After the conquest of the Wahabees, Ibra- 
him commenced the formation in Egypt of a 
regular army, disciplined in the European 
Manner; and by engaging the most skilful 
naval architects from Toulon, laid the founda- 
tion of the present very considerable naval 
force of Ezypt. Utterly discomfited in Greece, 
the Sultan at length applied for assistance to 
his Egyptian vassal. Immediately, the young 

‘tcha poured into the Morea at the head of 
his army, and supported by a powerful fleet ; 
and such was his progress, that nothing but 
he famous Treaty of London, and its conse- 
quence,—the battle of Navarino,—could have 
ted Greece from again becoming a Mos- 
province. We have been assured, how- 
ever, by the highest authority, that it was not 
thé intention of Ibrahim to have restored the 

|to the Sultan. The overthrow of the 

by the Allied Powers only stimu- 

his the exertions of [brahim on his return to 

country. In the confusion of the Porte, he 
Museum.—Vol. XXII. 
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appropriated to himself both Candia and Cy- 
prus, the finest islands of the Mediterranean. 
In the autumn of 1831, the Egyptian army 
consisted of ninety thousand disciplined infan- 
try, perhaps not inferior to the Sepoys, and ten 
theasand regular cavalry. All the world who 
kaew anything about Egypt, ridiculed the un- 
thrifty vanity of the Pacha, and laughed at the 
ludicrous disproportion between such a military 
force and the population and resources of Egypt. 
By the autumn of 1832, however, Ibrahim has 
conquered all Syria, and almost the whole of 
Asia Minor, and is nearer Constantinople than 
the Russians. Ibrahim Pacha, therefore, is a 
great man. He is the great conqueror of his 
age. 
He is without doubt a man of remarkable 
talents. His mind is alike subtle and energetic. 
He is totally free from prejudice, adopts your 
ideas with silent rapidity, and his career de- 
monstrates his military genius. His ambition 
is unbounded ; his admiration of European in- 
stitutions and civilization great; but he avoids, 
with dexterity, shocking the feelings and pre- 
judices of the Moslemin. A mystery hangs 
over his birth—he is said to be only an adopted 
son of the present Pacha of Egypt, but this is 
doubtful; at any rate, the utmost confidence 
prevails between Ibrahim and his professed 
father. The Pacha of the Holy Cities is a 
great voluptuary; his indulgence, indeed, in 
every species of sensuality is unbounded, Al- 
though scarcely in the prime of life, his gross 
and immense bulk promises but a short term 
of existence, and indicates a man sinking un- 
der overwhelming disease, and incapable of 
exertion. His habits are sumptuous: he de- 
lights in magnificent palaces and fanciful gar- 
dens, and is curious in the number and beauty 
of his Circassians; but his manners are per- 
fectly European. He is constantly in public, 
and courts the conversation of all ingenious 
strangers. His chief councillor is Osman Bey, 
a renegade Frenchman, and an able man. Less 
than twenty years ago, Ibrahim Pacha passed 
his days in sitting at a window of his palace 
with a German rifle, and firing at the bloated 
skins borne on the backs of the water-carriers 
as they returned from the Nile. As Ibrahim 
is an admirable marksman, the usual effect of 
his exertions was in general only to deprive 
the poor water-carriers of the fruits of their 
daily labour: sometimes, however, his bullet 
brought blood, instead of the more innocent 
liquid—but Egypt was then a despotic country 

It is not so now. It is not known among us, 
that the old Pacha of Egypt and his son, in 
their rage for European institutions, have ac- 
tually presented their subjects with “The 
Two Chambers,” called in the language of the 
Levant the “ Alto Parliamento,” and “ Basso 
Parliamento.” These assemblies meet at 
Cairo; and have been formed by the governor 
of every town sending up to the capital, by 
the order of the Pacha, two good and discreet 
men to assist in the administration of affairs. 
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The members of the “ Alto Parliamento” have 
the power of discussing all measures; but 
those of the “ Basso Parliamento” are permit- 
ted only to petition. Their highneases pay 
very little practical attention to the debaters 
or the petitioners, but always treat them with 
great courtesy. Yet they are very proud, (es- 
pecially the elder Pacha,) of the institutions; 
and the writer of this article has heard Me- 
hemet Ali more than once boast that “he has 
as many Parliaments as the King of England.” 
In the meanwhile these extraordinary events 
have wrought singular revolutions in manners 
—we have for the first time a Turkish Am- 
bassador in England. 
Marco Poxo, Junior. 


ee ee 


From the Annual Biography and Obituary. 
THE REV. GEORGE CRABBE, LL. B. 


RECTOR OF TROWBRIDGE, IN WILTSHIRE; AND 
OF CROXTON KERYEL, IN LEICESTERSHIRE. 


Few men of Mr. Crabbe’s fame were so lit- 
tle known personally in the literary world :— 
of simple and studious habits, he confined him- 
self to the retirement of his rectory, to the un- 
ambitious fulfilment of his duties, and to the 
education of his family. He formed a sort of 
connecting link between the literature of the 
last century, and that of the present day. With 
the exception of the venerable Lord Stowell, 
he was the last surviving celebrated man men- 
tioned by Boswell in connection with John- 
son. 

Of much the greater and more important 
portion of Mr. Crabbe’s life, a memoir, which 
was published in the New Monthly Magazine 
in 1816, and which bears evident marks of be- 
ing an autobiography, gives the following in- 
teresting account. 

“ The subject of this sketch was born on the 
24th of December, 1754, at Aldborough, in 
Suffolk, where his father and grandfather were 
officers of his Majesty’s Customs. 

“ At an early age he was placed by his fa- 
ther in a school in his native county, proba- 
bly with no other view than that of his ac- 
quiring such a knowledge of arithmetic and 
accounts as would fit him for the paternal em- 
ployment; but when his prospects in a certain 
degree brightened, Mr. Crabbe removed his 
son to a seminary where the classics were 
taught, witha design of giving him that mode- 
rate portion of the learned languages which 
might qualify him for the prefession of physic, 
in the capacity of surgeon and apothecary. To 
this business he was in due time apprenticed, 
and looked forward in life to the labours and 
rewards (things by no means proportionate) of 
that arduous profession. 

“But in this view he was,—not, perhaps, 
disappointed, though certainly prevented. The 
family of his father was not small; his abili- 
ties to establish his children in life were limi- 
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ted; and the young man found, o ivi 
that period when he was called een oa 
for himself, that there were at least two im. 
pediments in his way, neither of which he had 
the power, and one of them, probably, not the 
inclination, to remove. He saw that he had 
not the means of establishing himself in a situ. 
ation profitable or respectable; and after some 
contention with himself, and the Circumstaness 
sround him, he judged that it would be most 
coaducive to his happiness to relinquish a 
fession in which he had no rational hopes of 
succeeding, even though his expectations in 
any other way were (if somewhat more exhili. 
rating) not more to be depended upon. What 
that other impediment to his succeeding in his 
intended Fagen was, may be readily cop. 
jectured from the bias and inclination of his 
mind, which, at a yery early period wanderal 
into the fairy land of imagination, and render. 
ed him unfit for a contention with the diffical. 
ties of life, and the habits of severe application 
in a profession where his prospecis were » 
clouded and precarious. 

. Mr. Crabbe, the father, was a mathemati. 
cian, and in the course of his studies le be 
came acquainted with, and purchased the pe 
riodical works of Mr. Benjamin Martin, a im 
well known in his day, and remembered atths 
time by those then engaged in similar pursuits, 
Mr. Crabbe, having much respect for the sc 
entific part of the publication, and not much 
for the poetical, separated the different 
which were paged with that view; ale 
lecting the more favoured portions, mathe 
matics and natural philosophy, in decent bind 
ing, he sewed the poetry in paper, and left it 
to the chance perusal of his children, if theeye 
of any of them should be attracted by the view 
of words placed in parallel lines of about the 
same length. The eye of the youth, or rather 
the child, was directed; and he read, scarcely 
knowing what, pleased with the ‘recurrence of 
similar sounds, and with his ability of retain 
ing a vast number of unmeaning verses in his 
memory. These he afterwards copied ; ani, 
when at school, it became a part of his amuse. 
ment: when his memory failed, he supplied 
the defect by his invention, and thus at a very 
early period of his life became a versifier; 4 
poet, it is presumed, he was not vain é 
at that time to imagine he could be. 

“To guess what number of idle versesa boy 
thus initiated could compose is impossible 
He wrote upon every occasion, and without 
occasion ; and, like greater men, and, i 
like almost every young versifier, he plann 
tragedies and epic poems, and began to think 
of succeeding in the highest line of compos 
tion, before he had made one good and com 
mendable effort in the lowest. c a 

“ But this period of boyhood, and insensibili- 
ty to the cares and duties of man, does not con 
tinue long; the time came when Mr. Crabbe 
was told and believed that he had more im 





tant concerns to engage him; and, th 























for some years, though he occasionally found 
time to write some lines upon Mira’s Birth- 
and Silvia’s Lapdog, though he compos- 

ed enigmas and solved rebuses, he had some 
of forbearance, and did not believe that 

the knowledge of diseases, and the science of 
anatomy and physiology, were to be acquired 
by the perusal of Pope's Homer, a Dictionary 
of Rhymes, and a Treatise on the Art of Poe-4 


Ste this period of his life, had his pros- 

ts been such as would have given him 
rational and substantial grounds of hope that 
he might succeed in his profession, his 
views and connections would probably have 
indaced him to determine seriously to devote 
himself to his more immediate and certain du- 
ties: but he wanted courage to meet the dif- 
ficulties that lay in his way; he saw impedi- 
ments insuperable in his idea before him, and 
he probably did not find in himself that per- 
severance and fortitude which his situation 
required. Nor can we suppose that the in- 
fluence of the prevailing inclination was long 
dormant in him. He had with youthful indis- 
cretion, written for magazines and publications 
of that kind, wherein Damons and Delias be- 
gin the correspondence that does not always 
end there, and where diffidence is nursed till it 
becomes presumption. There was thena La- 
dy's Magazine, published by Mr. Wheble, in 
which our young candidate wrote for the prize 
on the subject of Hope, and he had the misfor- 
tune to gain it; by which he became entitled 
towe know not how many magazines, and in 
consequence of which he felt himself more ele- 
vated above the young men, his companions, 
who made no verses, than it is to be hoped he 
hasdone at any time since, when he has been 
able to compare and judge with a more mode- 
rate degree of se] f-approbation. 

“About the end of the year 1778, Mr. Crabbe, 
afteras full and perfect a survey of the good and 
evil before him, as his prejudices, inclinations, 
and little knowledge of the world enabled him to 
take, finally resolved to abandon his profession : 
his health was not robust, his spirits were not 
equal; assistance he could expect none, and he 
was not so sanguine as to believe he could do 
without it. With the best verses he could 
write, and with very little more, he quitted the 


. place of his birth; not without the most serious 


apprehensions of the consequence of such a 
step,—apprehensions which were conquered, 
and barely conquered, by the more certain evil 
of the prospect before him, should he remain 
where he then was. 

“When our young author (for such he was 
soon to become, if he had not yet entitled him- 
selfto tne appellation) thus fled from a gloomy 
prospect to one as uncertain, he had not heard 
ofa youthful adventurer, whose fate it is pro- 
bable would in some degree have affected his 
spirits, if it hed not caused an alteration in his 
purpose. Of Chatterton, his extraordinary 
abilities, his enterprising spirit, his writing in 
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periodical publications, his daring project, 
and melancholy fate, he had yet learned no- 
thing: otherwise it may be supposed that a 
warning of such a kind would have had no 
small influence upon a mind rather vexed with 
the present, than expecting much from the 
future ; and not sufficiently happy and at ease 
to draw consolation from vanity, and much less 
from a comparison in which vanity would have 
found no trifling mortification. 

“Thus relinquishing every hope of fixing 
in his profession, Mr. Crabbe repaired to the 
metropolis, and resided in lodgings with a 
family in the city: for reasons which he might 
not himself be able to assign, he was afraid 
of going to the west end of the town. He was 
placed, it is true, near to some friends, of whose 
kindness he was assured; and was probably 
loth to lose that domestic and cheerful society, 
which he doubly felt in a world of strangers. 

“Tn this lodging Mr. Crabbe passed some- 
thing more than one year, during which his 
chief study was to improve in versification, to 
read all such books as he could command, and 
to take as full and particular a view of mankind 
as his time and his finances enabled to do. We 
believe that he particularly acknowledges his 
obligation to Mr. Bonnycastle, the present 
Master of the Military Academy at Woolwich, 
for many hours of consolation, amusement, and 
instruction. They met in an evening, after 
the studies and labours of the day, tocommence 
other studies and labours of a more light and 
agreeable kind; and then it was that Mr. 
Crabbe experienced the inestimable relief 
which one mind may administer to another. 
After many months’ intercourse, they parted 
as their different pursuits and duties called 
them. 

“ Mr. Crabbe, we believe, at this time offer- 
ed some poem for publication; but he was not 
encouraged by the reception which his MS. 
experienced from those who are said to be not 
the worst judges of literary composition: he 
was, indeed, assured by a bookseller, who af- 
terwards published for him, that he must not 
suppose that the refusal to purchase proceeded 
from a want of merit in the poem. Such, how- 
ever, was his inference, and that thought had 
the effect which it ought; he took more pains, 
and tried new subjects. In one respect he was 
unfortunate. While preparing a more favour- 
able piece for the inspection of a gentleman, 
whom he had then in view, he hazarded the 
publication of an anonymous performance, and 
had the satisfaction of hearing in due time, that 
something (not much, indeed that something 
was much) would arise from it; but while he 
gathered encouragement, and looked forward 
to more than mere encouragement, from this 
essay, the holder of his little prize, the pub- 
lisher, failed, and his hope of profit was as 
transitory as the fame of his nameless produc- 
tion.* 





* We believe that this anonymous performance was 
“ The Candidate ; a poetical Epistle to the Authors of the 
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“Our author, for now he must be classed] “To Mr. Burke, the young man, with timigi The 
with these adventurous men, either from his|ty, indeed, but with the strong and buo ~ put 
little experience or his observations, conceived | expectation of inexperience, submitted a la his 
the idea that his attempts would be hopeless| quantity of miscellaneous composition a cor 
while he continued to be unknown; and he| variety of subjects, which he was soon ta wri 
grew modest enough to believe that, instead of} to appreciate at their proper value: yet such whe 
being made known by his works, he must be| was the feeling and tenderness of his j not 
first known to have them introduced ; and he} that in the very act of condemnation, something toc 
began to turn his view to the aid of some friend,} was found for praise. Mr. Crabbe had some. rec! 
celebrated himself, and therefore able to give|times the satisfaction of hearing, when the mel 
him an introduction to the notice of the public:| verses were bad, that the thoughts deserved . 
or, if he did not so lar mistake as to believe| better: and that if he had the common faults fave 
that any name can give lasting reputation to|of inexperienced writers, he had frequently one 
an undeserving work, yet he was fully per-jthe merit of thinking for himself. A was 
suaded, that it must be some very meritorious} those compositions were poems of somewhat q and 
and extraordinary performance, such as he had | superior kind,—‘ The Library’ and ‘The Vil. acq 
not the vanity to suppose himself capable of|lage:’ these were selected by Mr. Burke; and cau 
producing, that would become popular without} with the benefit of his judgment, and the com nes 
the introductory probat of some well-known| fort of his encouraging and exhilirating pre. notl 
and distinguished character. Thus thinking, | dictions, Mr. Crabbe was desired to learn the rien 
and having now his first serious attempt near-|duty of sitting in judgment upon his best ef He 
ly completed, afraid of venturing without a/forts, and without mercy rejecting the rest his 
guide, doubtful whom to select, knowing many | When all was done that his abilities permitted, ven 
by reputation, none personal] » he fixed, im-|and when Mr. Burke had patiently waited the info 
pelled by some propitious influence, in some | progress of improvement in the man whomhe ber 
happy moment, upon Edmund Burke, one of| conceived to be capable of it, he himself took plea 
the first of Englishmen; and in the capacity|‘The Library’ to Mr. Dodsley, then of Pall wit 
and energy of his mind, one of the greatest of} Mall, and gave many lines the advantage of and 
human beings.* his own reading and comments, Mr. give 

listened with all the respect due to the reader sho 
of the verses, and all the apparent desire to be mer 
Monthly Review,” which was printed in quarto in 1780.| pleased that could be wished by the writer; . 
addi 
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1t was strictly a call upon the attention, not an appeal igi ; H : 
from the verdict, of the Monthly Reviewers; and it was and he was as obl os = his reply as, in the 
favourably noticed by them in their vol. lxiii. p. 226. 





very nature of things, a bookseller can be sup 

posed to be towards a young candidate for po 

Ried... Vga Ta Life of Burke,” thus describes this| etica] reputation :—‘ He had declined the ven- 
es ce 1— . . . % 

«Tr was about this period (1781) that the kindly feelings| turing upon any thing himself: there was no 
of Mr. Burke were appealed to by a young and friendless judging of the probability of success. The 
erary adventurer, subsequently an eminent poet, whose . = 
name on the present occasion it is unnecessary to men- taste of the town was exceedingly Capricious 
tion, who, buoyed up with the praises his verses had re-|and uncertain. He paid the greatest respect 
ceived in the country, and the hope of bettering his fortune} tg Mr. Burke’s opinion that the verses were 
by them in London, had adventured on the journey thither, id t hink“so hi If bat 

with scarcely a friend or even acquaintance who could be good, and he did in part think’so himself: 
anae to a — =e no more oe ane —— ~~ he declined the hazard of publication; yet 
pocket. ns trifle being soon expendec ve deepest dis- ‘ 

tress awaited him. Of all hopes from literature he was would do all he could for Mr. Crabbe, and take 
speedily disabused: there was no impcesing name to re-| Care that his poem should have all the beneit 
commend his litle volume, and an attempt to bring it out h ld give it.’ 

r - - : : € could give it. 
himself only involved him more deeply in difficulties. The oT “ t indful of hi 
printer, it appeared, had deceived him, and the press was The worthy man was mindiul of his ei 
ate mand rom ie want of thes potent etiesaias io action| gagement: he became even solicitous for the 
which puts so much of the world in motion. > : ‘ : 

* Hearing, however, or knowing something of an opu- success of the work ’ and no doubt its speedy 
lent peer, then in London, who had asummer residence in circulation was in some degree caused by his 
his native county, he proposed to dedicate to him this litte] eyertions. This he did : and he did more;— 
volume, and the offer was accepted ; but, on requesting a 





though by no means insensible of the value of 


very small sum of money to enable him to usher it into , “ r 
the world, received no answer to his application. His/ money, he gave to the author his profits as & wal 
situation became now most painful ; he was not merely publisher and vender of the pamphlet ; and the 


in want, but in debt; he had applied to his friends in the : 4 
country, but they could render him no assistance. His| Mr. Crabbe has seized every occasion which . 
tr 


poverty had become obvious, he said, to the persons With| has offered to make acknowledgment for such 





whom he resided, and no further indulgence could be ex-| ,. . : . 
pected from them; he had given a bill for purt of his disinterested conduct, at a period when it was yea 
debt, which, if not paid within the foliowing week, he} more particularly acceptable and beneficial. ™ 
was threatened with a prison; he had nota friend in the 
world to whom he could apply; despair, he added, await- ei 
ed him whichever way he turned. F and j 
“In this extremity of destitution, Providence directed | expectations he could form. Mr. Burke, with scanty over 
him to venture on an application to Mr. Burke. He had| means bimself. and unbribed by a dedication, did that > a4 
not the slightest knowledge of that gentleman other than | which the opulent peer declined todo with it: but this was parts 
common fame bestowed—no introduction but his own| not all; for he gave the young poet his frendship, eritl- stitut 
letter stating these circumstances—no recommendation | cism, and advice, sent some part of his family round 0 thets 
but his distress; but, in the words he used in the letter, | their friends to collec! subserip ions for his work, ino mela 
‘hearing that he was a good man, and presuming to| duced him to some of the first men in the country, and espec 


think him a great one,’ he applied to him, and, as it| very speedily became the meansof pushing him on to fame the s 
proved, with a degree of success far beyond any possible | and fortune.” 

















Library’ gave some re- 


ecess of ‘ The 
es to the author, and was the occasion of, 


; nd poem, ‘ The Village,’ which was 
aah = a considerable portion of it 
written, in the house of his excellent friend, 
whose own activity and energy of mind would 
not permit @ young man under his protection 
to cease from labour, and whose judgment di- 
rected that labour to its most useful attain- 


ts. 

me. The exertions of this excellent friend in 
favour of a young writer were not confined to 
one mode of affording assistance. Mr. Crabbe 
was encouraged to lay open his views, past 
and present ; to display whatever reading and 
acquirements he possessed; to explain the 
causes of his disappointments, and the cloudi- 
ness of his prospects; in short, he concealed 
nothing from a friend so able to guide inexpe- 
rience, and so willing to pardon inadvertency. 
He was invited to Beaconsfield, to the seat of 
his protector, and was there placed in a con- 
venient apartment, supplied with books for his 
information and amusement, and made a mem- 
ber of a family whom it was honour as well as 
pleasure to become in any degree associated 
with, If Mr. Crabbe, noticed by such man, 
and received into such family, should have 
given way to some emotions of vanity, and 
should have supposed there must have been 
merit on one part, as well as benevolence on 
the other, he has no slight plea to offer for his 
frailty, especially as we conceive it may be 
added, that his vanity never at any time ex- 
tinguished any portion of his gratitude; and 
that it has ever been his delight to think, as 
well as his pride to speak, of Mr. Burke as his 
father, guide, and friend; nor did that gentle- 
man ever disallow the name to which his con- 
duct gave sanction and propriety. 

“While Mr. Crabbe was at Beaconsfield, he 
had the happiness of seeing and of becoming 
known to the Right Hon. Charles James Fox ; 
who, though for some years afterwards he was 
disappointed in his expectations of the young 
man’s progress as a writer, yet never withdrew 
the kindness, nor in fact that partiality, which 
he had before shown. At the seat of a most res- 
pectable friend in the eastern part of Suffolk, Mr. 
Crabbe had the good fortune of seeing Mr. Fox, 
and there drew from him a promise of reading 
and giving his pinion of any poetical attempts 
which might be submitted to his perusal. By 
the concurrence of many impediments, and 
chiefly by Mr. Crabbe’s own want of diligence, 
Mr. Fox received no such attempts till the last 
year of his life. Some he did see: and how- 





* “The Parish Register’* was submitted to Mr Fox, 
and in part read to him during his last illness. ‘ What- 
ever he approved, (says Mr. Crabbe in his preface) the 
reader will readily believe I have carefully retained ; the 
parts he disliked are totally expunged ; and others are sub- 
stituted, which T hope resemble those more conformable to 

taste of so admirable a judge. Nor can I deny myself the 
melancholy satisfaction of adding that this poem, and more 
especially the story of Phabe Dawson, with some parts of 
the second book, Were the last compositions of their kind 
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ever he might have been disappointed in the 
failure of his higher expectations, his good na- 
ture selected some portions of the manuscripts 
submitted to his judgment, which he conceived 
merited his approbation ; and, infirm as he then 
was, he would not withhold an opinion which 
he had reason to be assured would give the 
greatest satisfaction. 

“ But we return to our author while yet in 
his younger days, and unfixed in his situation. 
His paternally minded friend, being first satis- 
fied with respect to his opinions and wishes, 
coincided with his own views, and approved of 
his design of becoming a candidate for holy 
orders. It is not necessary in this place to re- 
late his fears, his difficulties, the unremitted 
efforts of his friends, or the event of their re- 
commendation. Mr. Crabbe was ordained a 
deacon by the Bishop of Norwich, in the year 
1781; and priest by the same prelate, in the 
following year. 

“ Mr. Crabbe, immediately after his ordina- 
tion, became curate to the Rev. James Ben- 
nett, vicar of Aldborough, the place of his 
birth; and continued a few months in that 
situation; but it was not intended that the ef- 
forts of his friends should rest there. 

“Through the personal influence of Mr. 
Burke, our author had the honour of being in- 
troduced to the late Duke of Rutland; and his 
Grace, willing to prove his regard to such re- 
commendation, was pleased to invite Mr. 
Crabbe to his seat, Belvoir Castle, to retain 
him there as his domestic chaplain, and to 
show him, by repeated acts of his favour, what 
was expected from his gratitude and improve- 
ment. 

“ As our author had not the benefit of a uni- 
versity education, it became necessary that he 
should take the only certain means in his pow- 
er to obtain a degree; and, in obedience to the 
desire of his patn, his name was entered at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where, in con- 
formity with the statute, it was continued two 
years; after which timeadegree in that college 
was offered to hisacceptance, of which he would 
gladly have availed himself, had not circum- 
stances unforeseen, and events of much impor- 
tance to him, changed his purposes, and made an 
application tothe late Archbishopof Canterbury 
for a degree at Lambeth, a more immediate 
object. This his Grace was pleased to grant; 
and Mr. Crabbe became, in virtue of it, Bache- 
lor ot Laws, which gave one qualification for 
holding the benefices which have been and 
those which now are in his possession. 

“ Among the many benefits conferred by 
Mr. Burke upon our author, was that of an 
introduction to Sir Joshua Reynolds, at whose 
hospitable mansion he first beheld, and was 
made known to, Dr. Johnson; and from this 





that engaged and amused the capacious, the candid, the 
benevolent mind of this greatman. The above information 
I owe to the favour of the Right Hon. Lord Holland: nor 
this only ; but to his Lordship I am indebted for some ex- 
cellent remarks upon the other parts of my MS." 
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knowledge, late as it was in the Doctor's life, | taking upon him the duties of the of 
he had the good fortune of reaping all the ad-| Swefling, in that county, then and at this time 
vantages which could be expected by him. He |in possession of the Rev. Richard Turner min. 
had frequently the pleasure of seeing that good | ister of Great Yarmouth, in the same dis 
and wise man; and he obtained his opinion of} with whom it has ever been Mr. Crabbe’s pr 
a poem afterwards published under the title|and satisfaction to have lived, as he still does, 
of * The Village,’ which certainly was a grati-|on terms of friendship, and in the mutual iy. 
fication to his pride, though it did not prove, so|terchange of good offices. 
much as it ought to have been, a stimulus to} “After an interval of more than twey 
his endeavours.* years, Mr. Crabbe returned to his duties and 
“ But we must once more return toan earlier| parsonage in Leicestershire; and pre 
period in our author’s life. In the same year|those poems for the press, of which Mr, Por 
when he became known to Mr. Burke, he had |had given his more favourable opinions, These 
the good fortune to be introduced to the Lord|were returned to their author by the kindnes 
Chancellor Thurlow, from whom he received, at }of Lord Holland, after the decease of his y. 
various times, very flattering attention, as well|cle; and his Lordship was pleased to permit 
as more substantial and lasting proofs of favour. |the work then in hand to be dedicated to him: 
By his Lordship’s presentation Mr. Crabbe be-|in this respect, as in othérs, imitating the cop. 
came possessed of the rectory of Frome St. |descension and obliging spirit of that great man, 
Quintin with Evershop, in the county of Dor-}| “Why our author should so long abstain 
set, which he held about six years, when, in|from any call or claim upon public favour, it i 
conformity with the wishes of her Grace the | not our business to inquire ; but it is most 
Duchess of Rutland, his Lordship presented | bable that the subject itself, viz. Village Ma. 
him to the rectories of Muston and West Al-|ners, described under the three parts of ap. 
lington, in the diocese of Lincoln, which he|rish register—Baptisms, Marriages, and Buri. 
held during many years. als—and the further opportunities which he 
“ Previous to this event, Mr. Crabbe had, by |had of viewing these in the different places 
the direction of the Duke of Rutland, taken a| wherein he resided, gave the hope of success 
curacy at Stathorn, a village near to Belvoir|in this attempt. He must have acquired some 
Castle, where he purposed to reside till his} knowledge of men and their manners; and if 
Grace should determine respecting his more|from disuse his facility of versification was 
permanent situation. In this place he conti-|somewhat abated, his powers of discrimination, 
nued with his family, for he was now married |and his accuracy in describing, were propor 
and a father, till the news arrived, so distress-|tionably augmented. 
ing as well as so important tohimandtomany,| “Of the poems published in 1807, the gene. 
of his Grace’s decease, in Ireland, where he|ral opinion was not unfavourable, and Mr. 
had been Lord Lieutenant from the year 1784|Crabbe had reason to be well satisfied, as it is 
to 1787. understood he felt himself, with the verdict of 
“ Mr. Crabbe had now ample leisure for his/more critical judges. In what degree crities 
tical improvements and pursuits: he was|of this description may unite in fixing the re 
imself young,and hischildren infants. But with | putation of an author, or whether they do in 
some men, leisure is not an exc#tement to labour. | fact determine this, we pretend not to judge; 
Mr. Crabbe satisfied himself with few and abor-| it may be that every work finally succeeds ac- 
tive attempts. Perhaps the deaths of his friends | cording to its merit ; but it is assuredly a fact, 
were not without their effect: he felt the loss|that the immediate success of writers, and 
of them, and could not feel their disappoint-|especially writers on subjects of taste, and 
ment in him. New engagements, situations, | those addressed to the imagination, is caused, 
and duties, engaged his attention, his faculties, |in a great measure, by the favourable sentence 
and his-inclinations: most of the great men |of critics who stand foremost in the public ee 
whom he had the honour of calling his friends, | timation, and in these Mr. Crabbe certeinly 
were lost to him and to their country; and|found no cold or injurious opinions. What 
those who remained were distant, and their|they wrote, it is hoped they wrote justly; itis 
opinions and encouragements reachéd him not | certain they wrote favourably. 
in the villages where his. fortune had allotted} “Thus encouraged, Mr. Crabbe proceeded 
him a temporary residence. He removed,|to compose a still greater number of verses on 
with his family, after the decease of the Duke| kindred subjects, which arose in his view ofa 
of Rutland, into Suffolk, and continued there ; | sea-port, and amid scenes which were engraven 
on his memory from the time when he first 
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* Speaking of “ The Village,”* —“ Irs sentiments,” says | began to observe, or at least to retain what ma 
Boswell, in his “Life of Dr. Johnson,"’ “ asto the false no- | eyer he might remark. of | 
tion of rustic happiness and rusiic virtue, were quite con- pa itl ° hia 
genial with his own (Dr Johnsoa’s); and he took the Neither the picture of a populous borough, 
porioatony to suggest light corrections ne variations,| nor that of a noisy port, had been described; « 
ut to furnish some lines which he thought would give . : 
the writer's meaning better than in the words of the | they had certainly not been made the subject Cre 


mannecript.”’ Dr. Johuson wrote a letter to Sir Joshua | of a poem ; and this might likewise be observed frot 
Reynolds, on returning the poem, “ which,”’ he observes, | of the manners of the different classes of the be, 
rea 
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fore, the author probably conceived, might be 
some compensation for the coarseness of the 
materials, and the accuracy of the likenesses 
might in some degree atone for their humble 
situations. This has been decided, and the 
author was satisfied with the decision; at least, 
he gave a further proof in a third publication, 
‘Tales in Verse,’ in which he introduced cha- 
meters principally from the middle class of 
life, and incidents such as were likely to befal 
them. Three years have elapsed since this 
work was given to the public, and we cannot 
therefore judge from that time, whether Mr. 
Crabbe means once more to try the constancy 
of his partial readers; though it has been men- 
tioned to us that, without meaning to pledge 
himself for their appearance, he has informed 
his friends that he has a view of sparing his 
family the trouble of examining his papers, 
and of deciding for himself, whether the sub- 
iect which at present offers, and the verses it 
(os already occasioned, are worth the trouble 
of correction, and will at length become such 
as may be presented to the view of the public, 
without causing in him greater apprehensions 
for their fate, than he has felt for that of their 

lecessors; and this, we suppose, is the way 
which the modesty of an author takes, when 
he means to inform us that he intends to pub- 
lish again. 

“When Mr. Crabbe was writing ‘ The Bo- 

h,’ his second publication (at least the se- 
cond fruits of his riper years), he was resident 
on his benefice of Muston, and had once more 
the happiness of seeing the noble family at 
Belvoir Castle, by whom he had been so highly 
favoured in the former part of his life. He 
now petitioned for the honour of dedicating the 
poem he was writing to his Grace of Rutland, 
who granted his request, and was pleased to 
receive into his notice the chaplain of the late 
Duke, although he had for many years, in the 
earlier part of his life, been a stranger to the 
country. Her Grace the Duchess Dowager 
was likewise pleased to remember him, and to 
allow him to express his sense of her goodness 
by dedicating his last works, his ‘Tales,’ to 
her Grace. ‘These were honours to which he 
looked, and rewards which his respect for the 
family might have some claim to; but his 
Graee did not confine himself to these proofs 
of his favour ; he presented Mr. Crabbe to the 
rectory of Trowbridge, in the diocese of Salis- 
bury, and with it to a smaller benefice in that 
of Lincoln, which the indulgence of the Bishop 
enabled him to hold. To the former Mr. 
Crabbe was instituted early in the year 1813; 
and has from that time resided in a parsonage, 
made convenient and enlarged by the efforts 
of the Rev. Gilbert Beresford, who preceded 
him in the reetory. 

“If there be any thing in the life of Mr. 
Crabbe which calls for particular attention 
from a general and indifferent reader, it must 
be, as he has himself frequently remarked, that 
ready kindness, the continued benevolence and 
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liberality of those friends, upon whom he had 
no other claim than that with which his need 
of their favour supplied him. Grateful he 
might be, and, as we know not any proof to 
the contrary, we may admit that he was; but 
his gratitude was not manifested by any pains 
that he took, or at least by any progress that 
he made, in those pursuits which it is proba- 
ble his friends expected from him. During 
many years he gave no proof of his exertions; 
and when at length he ventured to publish his 
‘Parish Register’ and other poems, there is 
reason to believe that he was actuated by a 
more common and less generous motive than 
that of gratifying the expectations of his friends, 
in giving proof of his obedience to their com- 
mands. Yet for this he may not be ‘entirely 
without excuse. That he wrote sometimes 
may be presuined; and if he succeeded not to 
his own mind, he was right in not intruding 
his unsuccessful attempts on the notice of the 
public ; and if we add to this, though this of 
itself is sufficient, the increase of his duties 
and engagements as a father of a family and 
the minister of a parish, he is perhaps rather 
justified in his long silence, than in his break- 
ing it at last; for it does not always happen 
that a man has so good a reason for publishing 
his manuscripts as he has for keeping them in 
his private possession. 

“Our author, besides the poems mentioned 
above, wrote a Sermon on the death of his 
patron the Duke of Rutland, which he preach- 
ed at the chapel at Belvoir Castle. This her 
Grace the Duchess caused to be printed; a 
task which Mr. Dodsley took upon himself; 
though at that time he had retired from the 
fatigues of his profession, and confined his at- 
tention to works in which he was more par- 
ticularly interested. 

“Of the poems published by Mr. Crabbe 
(we speak of those of his late years, including 
the ‘ Library,’ and ‘ Village,”) one has reached 
a fourth, and the other two each a sixth im- 
pression. The author has, therefore, no rea- 
son to complain of their reception; and whe- 
ther he makes any future attempt or not, he 
may draw some consolation from what he has 
done, and may indulge the hope that his verses 
will be read when he is no more solicitous for 
any future success, or, what should be the 
same thing, when he is no longer grateful for 
past indulgence.” 

The only subsequent poetical publication by 
Mr. Crabbe consisted of two volumes, entitled, 
“ Tales of the Hall,” which @ppeared in 1819. 
It is said that Mr. Murray has for some time 
had another poem in his hands, but has not 
hitherto, in the present state of the public taste, 
ventured to proceed with a volume of verse, 
even by so popular an author. 

Mr. Crabbe’s only prose publication (besides 
the “Funeral Sermon on Charles Duke of 
Rutland,” already mentioned) was “ An Essay 
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written for the “ History of Leicestershire” by 
Mr. Nichols, who says, under the parish of 
Muston, that “ Mr. Crabbe’s communications 
in the progress of this laborious work are such 
as to entitle him to my warmest and most 
grateful acknowledgments.” 

The characteristics of Mr. Crabbe’s style of 
poetry are originality of thought, truth, depth 
and pathos of description, with much of the 
happy diction and polished versification of 
Goldsmith. There runs, however, but too ge- 
nerally through his works, a tone, the peculiar 
character of which appears to us to be justly 
described in the following passages, which we 
extract from a memoir of Mr. Crabbe in the 
Atheneum :— 

“The rustic population of the land are nei- 
ther so wretched nor so depraved as the reve- 
rend bard describes them; there is no want of 
worth and talent among the poor; and, though 
we acknowledge that sin abounds, and that the 
manners of many are shameless, we hold it to 
be bad taste in the Muse to close the right eye 
on all the virtues, and open the left on all the 
wretchedness of the peasantry, and, pitching 
her voice to a tone sarcastic and dolorous, sing 
of the cureless sores and feculence of the land. 
There is, no doubt, something wrong in the 
internal construction of that poet, who consi- 
ders that every man with a ragged coat, and 
every woman with uncombed locks, is fallen 
and reprobate, and who, dipping his brush in 
the lake of darkness, paints merry Old England 
as a vagrant and a strumpet. If we, however, 
dislike the foundation on which this distin- 
guished poet raised the superstructure of his 
verse, and condemn the principles on which 
he wrote as unnatural, we cannot for the soul 
of us be insensible to the matchless skill and 
rough ready vigour of his dark delineations. 
In inanimate nature he sternly refuses to avail 
himself of the advantages which his subject 
aggre. of waving woods, pebbly shores, pur- 

ing streams, and flowery fields: he takes a 
cast of nature homely, forbidding, and barren, 
and compels us to like it by the force of his 
colour, and by the stern fidelity of his outline: 
while in living nature he seems resolutely to 
have proscribed all things mentally or exter- 
nally lovely, that he might indulge in the dry, 
hard detail of whatsoever we dislike to con- 
template, and triumph over our prejudices and 
feelings by the resistless vigour of his lan- 
guage and sentiments, and the terrific fidelity 
of his representations.” 

* * * * * & & 

“Tt must not beinferred from what we have 
said, that Crabbe never deviates into the paths 
of peace, and happiness, and virtue: he in- 
dulges us with many beautiful snatches of that 
nature; yet they are generally as bricf as they 
are brilliant, and may be compared to a few 
stars in a tempestuous night, which only ag- 
gravate the general gloom.” 

The sentiments of the late Mr. Gifford, as 


The Rev. George Crabbe, LL. B. 


“In common life,” he observes, “ every 
instinctively acquires the habit of divert; 
his attention from unpleasing objects, and fx. 
ing it on those that are more agreeable: ani 
all that we ask is, that this practical rule should 
be adopted in poetry. The face of nature up. 
der its daily and periodical varieties, the hones 
gaiety of rustic mirth, the flow of health an 
spirits which is inspired by the country, the 
delights which it brings to every sense—guch 
are the pleasing topics which strike the mog 
superficial observer. But a closer inspectign 
will give us more sacred gratifications. Where. 
ever the relations of civilized society exis, 
particularly where a high standard of moras, 
however imperfectly acted upon, is yet pub 
licly recognized, a ground-work is laid for the 
exercise of all the charities, social and domes 
tic. In the midst of profligacy and corruption, 
some trace of these charities still linger: 
there is some spot which shelters domestic 
happiness—some undiscovered cleft in which 
the seeds of the best affections have beep 
cherished, and are bearing fruit in silence, 
Poverty, however blighting in general, has 
graces which are peculiarly its own; the high 
est order of virtues can be developed only ina 
state of habitual suffering.” 

Lest it should be supposed, however, that 
we entertain the slightest disposition to depre- 
ciate the genius of Mr. Crabbe, or to represent 
him other than as a man of profound observa 
tion, and a poet of very rare excellence, we 
will conclude our quotations of opinion witha 
passage from the pen of Mr. Croker, which 
appears in his edition of “ Boswell’s Johnson.” 

“The publications of Mr. Crabbe have 
placed him high in the roll of British poets; 
though his having taken a view of life too hu- 
miliating, too painful, and too just, may have 
deprived his works of so extensive, or at least 
so brilliant, a popularity as some of his con- 
temporaries have attained. He generally deals 
with the ‘short and simple annals of the poor; 
but he exhibits them with such a deep know- 
ledge of human nature—with such genenl 
ease and simplicity, and such accurate force of 
expression, whether grave, gay, or pathetical— 
as (in the writer’s humble judgment) no poet, 
except Shakspeare, has excelled.” 

But whatever may be thought of the poet, 
it is universally acknowledged that Mr. Crabbe 
was one of the mildest and most amiable of 
men. Of his kindness of nature, as well a 
of his continued possession of his powers, the 
following letter, which he wrote in answer to 
an application in behalf of Mr. Leigh Hunt, 
and which may be considered as one of the 
last efforts of the hand which traced “The 
Parish Register,” and “ The Borough,” gives 


ample proof. 


« Trowbridge, 24 Jan. 1832. 
“Srr,—It would ill become one who has 


been so much indebted to the kindness of his 





expressed in the Quarterly Review, are similar. 


friends as I have been, to disregard the appl 
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‘on which you are so good as to make in 
onal of Mr. Leigh Hunt. My influence in- 
deed is small, residing, as I do, in a place 
wherein little except cloth is made, and little 

newspapers read; yet there are a more 
liberal class of readers, though I am afraid 
they are not among the wealthy portion of our 
inhabitants. I consider that I am doing myself 
honour by uniting, for the purpose you men- 
tion, with those persons whose titles and names 
are annexed to the printed paper intended for 

circulation. 

«J am, Sir, respectfully, &c. 
* Georce CRaAsBE. 

“To John Foster, Esq. 

«Burton-street, Burton-crescent, London.” 


The following extract of a letter from a for- 
mer parishioner of Mr. Crabbe’s, which appear- 
ed in the Atheneum, conveys a very pleasing 
impression of Mr. Crabbe’s character, and 
states some interesting circumstances attendant 
upon his decease :— 

“Crabbe came to Trowbridge some eighteen 
years ago; at first he was but lightly looked 
upon by the Dissenters, a numerous body there : 
but when they became acquainted with his 
worth of heart, and vigour of mind, and his 
wowearied kindness to the poor of all persua- 
sions, he grew a great favourite, and was 
warmly welcomed to all missionary meetings, 
Bible societies, and other associations for the 
benefit of the labouring classes. He mixed 
but little with the gentry around him; the 
houses to which he chiefly resorted as a friend, 
was to that of Mr. Waldron, his colleague in 
the magistracy, and that of Mr. Norris Clarke, 
an eminent clothier; with every one else he 
was friendly, but not intimate. He was fond 
of the exercise of long walks; and as he 
studied geology, he seldom went out without a 
hammer in his pocket, which he applied to all 
kinds of curious stones. He was sometimes 
in danger during these examinations; for he 
would stop readily in the middle of the public 
road, to pry into the merits of a fractured stone, 
and did not always hear the warnings of dri- 
vers of coaches and carts. On one occasion, 
he went with his son John to Avoncliffe, about 
four miles from Trowbridge, tied the horse to 
a crag, ascended to the quarry, and commenced 
hammering away. In turning over a stone, 
however, it escaped from his hands, rolled 
down the declivity with such a noise as fright- 
ened the horse, and made it run away, and 
smash the gig. He looked after it for a little 
while, and when he saw it stopped, he smiled 
and said, “Well, it might have been worse.” 
His income amounted to about eight hundred 
& year, but he was a mild man in the matter 
of tithes: when told of many defaulters? his 
usual reply was, ‘Let it be—probably they 
cannot afford to pay so well as I can afford to 
Want it—let it be.’ His charitable nature was 
8 well known that he was regularly visited 
by mendicants of all grades; he listened to 
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their long stories of wants and woes with some 
impatience, and when they persevered, he 
would say, ‘God save you all, I can do no more 
for you,’ and so shut the door. But the wily 
wanderers did not on this depart; they knew 
the nature of the man; he ‘soon sallied out in 
search of them; and they generally got a 
more libera] present on the way from his house, 
than at the door. He has even been known to 
search obscure lodging-houses in Trowbridge, 
to relieve the sufferers whom misfortunes had 
driven to beggary. He was, of course, often 
imposed upon by fictitious tales of woe, which, 
when he discovered, he merely said, ‘ God for- 
give them; I do.’ He was most punctual in 
all his engagements, and felt much annoyed 
on being detained in the church waiting for 
funerals. He once waited a whole hour for one 
beyond the time appointed, and then went 
home to dinner; but just as he sat down, the 
burial train appeared: he rose in no pleasant 
mood; on which his son said, ‘ Father, allow 
me to bury the corpse."—* Well, do so, John,’ 
he answered ; ‘ you are a milder man than your 
father.’ 

“Crabbe was particularly anxious about the 
education of the humbler classes, and gave 
much of his time to its furtherance. In his 
latter days, the Sunday School was his favour- 
ite place of resort, and there he was commonly 
to be found in the evenings between seven 
and eight, listening to the children; ‘I love 
them much,’ he once observed; ‘and now old 
age has made me a fit companion for them.’ 
He was a great favourite with the scholars; 
on their leaving school, he gave them a Bible 
a-piece, and admonished them respecting their 
future conduct. His health was a good, 
though he sometimes suffered from the Tic 
Doloureux. His sermons were short, but point- 
ed, and to the purpose; but his voice latterly 
had failed, and he was imperfectly heard. Not 
long ago, he met a poor old woman in the 
street, whom he had for some time missed from 
the church, and asked her if she had been ill. 
‘Lord bless you, Sir, no,’ was the answer; 
‘but it’s of no use going to your church, for I 
can’t hear you.—‘ Very well, my good old 
friend,’ said the pastor, ‘you do right in going 
where you can hear,’ and he slipped half a 
crown into her hand, and went away. He had 
prepared a selection of his Sermons for the 
press, as well as a new volume of poems, but 
he delayed their publication, saying, ‘They 
will do better when I am dead.’ He was only 
one week ill; on the night before he died, he 
said to a maid-servant who had lived long with 
him, ‘ Now, in the morning, when I am dead, 
go you to bed, and let others do what must be 
done—but while I am living, stay you beside 
me.’ He died at seven o’clock on the morning 
of the 8th of February, 1832.” ; 

The principal shops in Trowbridge were 
half closed as soon as the melancholy event 
became generally known: Mr. Crabbe’s re- 
mains were deposited in a vault at the south- 
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east corner of the chancel in Trowbridge 
Church. The principal inhabitants in the 
town joined in the funeral procession. 

At a meeting of the Council of the Royal 
Society of Literature, on the 14th of April, 
1828, the two royal golden medals, of the va- 
lue of fifty guineas each, given annually to 
individuals distinguished by the production of 
worke eminent in literature, were adjudged to 
Mr. Crabbe, as the head of an original school 
of composition. 


From the London Literary Gazette. 
THE MISSIONARY ANNUAL FOR 1833.* 


ADDREssED to one particular class of read- 
ers, this work seems to us well adapted to its 
purpose. The articles are various, and contain 
much information. Our old friend, . Bernard 
Barton, has contributed a long and interesting 
poem; while Mr. J. Montgomery has enriched 
its pages with one or two shorter, but marked 
with his own peculiar and thoughtful sweet- 
ness. We had occasion, not long since, to 
mention, with the high praise which it de- 
served, Mr. Carne’s “ Lives of the Missiona- 
ries,” a most delightful work ; and his account 
here of “ Kangersluksoak in Labrador,” a mis- 
sionary settlement, well merits that we should 
repeat our eulogium. The burning alive of 
Hindoo widows has long been the theme of 
pity and reprehension ; but the burying alive 
has more of novelty; we shall, therefore, ex- 
tract the narrative. 

“The late Captain Ebenezer Chapman 
Kemp, who, in 1816, commanded the Moira, 
in which I sailed to India, related to me a 
painful instance of this self-immolation which 
occurred in his own family. A young woman 
in his service lost her husband, and resolved, 
without hesitation, to bury herself alive with 
the body. Both Captain and Mrs. K. were 
shocked to hear of her determination, and re- 
presented to her both the dreadful character 
of the crime she was about to commit, and the 
utter inutility of the sacrifice to the departed 
spirit of her husband. But all the arguments 
and entreaties which Christian principle and 
the feelings of humanity could suggest were 
urged in vain. She had been taught to believe 
that, by voluntarily dying with her husband, 
she would expedite his transit to some un- 
known region of bliss, and herself bear him 
company. Every attempt to persuade the in- 
fatuated creature to live, whether for the sake 
of her family, or her own soul, appeared only 
to cause her the more to exult in her resolu- 
tion to die. Captain K. continued his humane 
exertions to the last, even while the awful 
ceremony was proceeding, but without the 
least symptom of a favourable impression being 
produced on her mind. When the pit was 
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dug, and the dead body lowered into it, she 
walked round several times, repeatin the 
formularies which the priests dictated to her 
and scattering about, as she went along, sweet, 
meats, parched rice, flowers, and other trifles, 
for which the spectators scrambled. Whey 
these preliminary rites were finished, she de 
scended into the grave, amid the din of bap. 
barous music and deafening shouts of applause, 
Having taken her seat, and placed the head of 
the corpse in her lap, she gave the signal to 
throw in the earth. I forget whether she had 
a son old enough to take part in the horrid 
scene, in which case he would be the principal 
actor; but otherwise, her nearest male rel. 
tives, as chief mourners, would take the lead, 


some time the grave filled slowly, as the deed 
of death was perpetrated with appalling de 
liberation, and the relations continued to throw 
in garlands, sandal-wood, and other trifles, 
with the mould that was gradually coverip 
the bodies. When it rose to her breast, the 
woman raised her left arm, and was seen to 
turn round her fore-finger as long as it was 
visible, even after her head was covered. That, 
however, was a very short time, as the earth 
was thrown in hastily as soon as the head dis 
appeared, and her relations jumped in to tread 
it down, and smother their wretched victim, 
At the very time that Captain Kemp was giv. 
ing me the affecting account just detai 
several gentlemen in the service of the East 
India Company were united together for the 
purpose of collecting authentic information on 
the subject, with a view to bring it fairly and 
fully to the notice of the Supreme Govern 
ment, and, if possible, obtain its abolition. hh 
the following year, 1817, they succeeded in 
reference to the practice of burying alive, the 
government issuing orders and instructions for 
its abolition throughout the company’s do 
minions. These orders were carried into im 
mediate effect, without creating any alarm or 
dissatisfaction in the native mind.” 

To this we subjoin an account of an escape 
from a ship on fire: ; , 
“ Many of the party, having retired to their 
hammocks soon after the commencement of 
the storm, were only partially clothed, when 
they made their escape; but the seamen on 
the watch, in consequence of the heavy rain, 
having cased themselves in double or treble 
dresses, supplied their supernumerary articles 
of clothing to those who had none. We hap 
pily succeeded in bringing away two coml- 
passes from the binnacle, and a few candles 
from the cuddy-table, one of them lighted; 
one bottle of wine, and another of porter, were 
handed to us, with the table-cloth and a knife, 
whith proved very useful ; but the fire raged 
so fiercely in the body of the vessel, that neb 
ther bread nor water could be obtained. The 
rain still poured in torrents; the lightning, 
followed by loud bursting of thunder, continned 
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to stream from one side of the heavens to the 


and throw in the first baskets of earth. Po. 
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other,—one moment dazzling us by its glare, 
and the next moment leaving us in darkness, 
relieved only by the red flames of the confla- 
ion from which we were endeavouring to 
escape. Our first object was to proceed to a 
distance from the vessel, lest she should ex- 
and overwhelm us; but, to our inex- 
ible distress, we discovered that the yaw] 

had no rudder, and that for the two boats we 
had only three oars. All exertions to obtain 
more from the ship proved unsuccessful. The 
io had a rudder ; from this they threw out a 
to take us in tow; and by means of a few 

es, made by tearing up the lining of the 

boat, we assisted in moving ourselves slowly 
through the water. Providentially, the sea 
was comparatively smooth, or our overloaded 
boats would have swamped, and we should 
only have escaped the flames to perish in the 
deep. The wind was light, but variable, and 
acting on the sails, which, being drenched 
with the rain, did not soon take fire, drove the 
burning mass, in terrific grandeur, over the 
surface of the ocean, the darkness of which 
was only illuminated by the quick glancing of 
the lightning or the glare of the conflagration. 
Our situation was for some time exceedingly 
i The vessel neared us more than 
once, and apparently threatened to involve us 
in one common destruction. The cargo, con- 
sisting of dry provisions, spirits, cotton goods, 
and other articles equally combustible, burned 
with great violence, while the fury of the de- 
stroying element, the amazing height of the 
flames, the continued storm, amidst the thick 
datkness of the night, rendered the scene ap- 
palling and terrible. About ten o'clock, the 
masts, after swaying from side to side, fell 
with a dreadful crash into the sea, and the 
hall of the vessel continued to burn amidst the 
shattered fragments of the wreck, till the sides 
were consumed to the water’s edge. The 
spectacle was truly magnificent, could it even 
have been contemplated by us without a reco!- 
lection of our own circumstances. The tor- 
ments endured by the dogs, sheep, and other 
animals on board, at any- other time would 
have excited our deepest commiseration ; but 
at present, the object before us, our stately 
ship, that had for the last four months been our 
social home, the scene of our enjoyments, our 
labours, and our rest, now a prey to the de- 
woring element ; the suddenness with which 
Wwe been hurried from circumstances of 
comfort and comparative security, to those of 
destitution and peril, and with which the most 
xhilarating hopes had been exchanged for 
disappointment as unexpected as it was af- 
flictive ; the sudden death of the two seamen, 
our own narrow escape, and lonely situation 
on the face of the deep, and the great proba- 
bility even yet, although we had succeeded in 
Temoving to a greater distance from the ves- 
sel, that we ourselves should never again see 
the light of day, or set foot on solid ground, 
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absorbed every feeling. For some time the 
silence was scarcely broken, and the thoughts 
of many, I doubt not, were engaged on sub- 
jects most suitable to immortal beings on the 
brink of eternity. The number of persons in 
the two boats was forty-eight; and all, with 
the exception of the two ladies, who bore this 
severe visitation with uncommon fortitude, 
worked by turns at the oars and paddles. After 
some time, to our great relief, the rain ceased ; 
the labour of baling water from the boats was 
then considerably diminished. We were fre- 
quently hailed during the night by our com- 
panions in the smal] boat, and returned the 
call, while the brave and generous-hearted 
seamen occasionally enlivened the solitude of 
the deep by a simultaneous ‘ Hurra !’ to cheer 
each other’s labours, and to animate their spi- 
rits. The Tanjore rose in the water as its 
contents were gradually consumed. We saw 
it burning the whole night, and at day-break 
could distinguish a column of smoke, which, 
however, soon ceased, and every sign of our 
favourite vessel disappeared. When the sun 
rose, our anxiety and uncertainty as to our 
situation were greatly relieved by discovering 
land a-head; the sight of it filled us with 
grateful joy, and nerved us with fresh vigour 
for the exertion required in managing the 
boats. With the advance of the day we dis- 
cerned more clearly the nature of the country. 
It was wild and covered with jungle, without 
any appearance of population: could we have 
got ashore, therefore, many of us might have 
perished before assistance could have been pro- 
cured; but the breakers, dashing upon the 
rocks, convinced us that landing was imprac- 
ticable. In the course of the morning we dis- 
covered a native vessel, or dhoney, lying at 
anchor, at some distance: the wind at that 
time beginning to favour us, every means was 
devised to render it available. In the yawl we 
extended the table-cloth as a sail, and in the 
other boat a blanket served the same purpose. 
This additional help was the more seasonable 
as the rays of the sun had become almost in- 
tolerable to our partially covered bodies. Some 
of the seamen attempted to quench their thirst 
by salt water; but the passengers encouraged 
each other to abstain. About noon we reached 
the dhoney. The natives on board were as- 
tonished and alarmed at our appearance, and 
expressed some unwillingness to receive us; 
but our circumstances would admit of no de- 
nial ; and we scarcely waited till our Singalese 
fellow-passenger could interpret to them our 
situation and our wants, before we ascended 
the sides of their vessel, assuring them that 
every expense and loss sustained on our ac- 
count should be amply repaid.” 

“The Story of the World,” by Josiah Con- 
der, is a most intelligent paper; and, as a 
whole, the Annual does much credit to its 
well-known editor, Mr. Ellis. 

The volume is embellished with a number 
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of very beautiful woodcuts, amongst which we 
would especially distinguish the * Destruction 
of the Tanjore.” 


a 
From the Foreign Quarterly Review. 
JEAN BAPTISTE SAY, 
The celebrated Political Economist. 


M. Say was born in 1767 at Lyons, where 
his father was a respectable merchant, who af- 
terwards removed to Paris about the com- 
mencement of the revolution. He himself was 
educated for commercial pursuits, and was in 
business for some time, but soon relinquished 
it, with a view to devote himself entirely to 
literary labours. He made his debut as a poet 
in the Almanach des Muses. Shortly atter, 
he was engaged by Mirabeau as one of his 
collaborateurs in the Courier de Province ; 
subsequently he became secretary to Claviére, 
the minister of finance. At the most stormy 
period of the revolution, when men’s minds 
were entirely engaged with the events of the 
day, he attempted to recall the public attention 
to matters of pure speculation, and with that 
view established, in conjunction with Cham- 
fort and Gingnené, a periodical work under 
the title of Decade philosophique, litteraire, 
et politique. He was very soon, however, de- 
prived of his two associates by the revolution- 
ary persecutions, but was jomed by several 
others, such as Andrieux, Amaury-Duval, &c. 
with whom he continued this journal, which 
was und ubtedly one of the most remarkable 
literary productions of that period. The part 
which M. Say took in it began to draw the 
public attention towards him; and when Bo- 
naparte was about to depart for Egypt, he em- 
ployed M. Say to collect all the works which 
the nature of that expedition was likely to 
render necessary to him. This contact with 
the future head of the state procured his nomi- 
nation to be a member of the Tribunate, on 
the first formation of that body. He did not 
at all distinguish himself in this assembly, and 
he has since accounted for the silence which 
he then maintained by the consciousness of 
his total want of power to oppose effectually 
the developement of a political system which 
he condemned. He did not on that account 
give up the idea of serving the public inte- 
rests, but had recourse to another channel than 
the tribune. “Enouncing my ideas,” he says, 
“in the shape of general formule, I gave cur- 
rency to truths which might be useful at all 
times and in all countries.” It was then that 
he began the composition of his “ Treatise on 
Political Economy, or a Plain Exposition of 
the Formation, the Distribution, and Consump- 
tion of Wealth,” the first edition of which ap- 
peared in 1802, and signalized his entrance 
into the career of political economy, on his la- 
bours in which his reputation has been entirely 
founded. Having refused’ to sanction by his 
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cluded from the tribunate, but appointed shortly 
after to be receiver of the droits reunis (a, 
sessed taxes) for the department of the Allier 
a place which he very soon resigned, from 4 
scruple of conscience, “ being unwilling,” he 
says, “to assist in impoverishing his » 
He then established a manufactory, in which 
it appears he was not successful. But he was 
not induced by this failure to resume the cq. 
reer of public employments, and his subse 
quent life was entirely devoted to science, Hig 
Treatise on Political Economy is the mos 
important of his works, and that which has 
contributed to make his name known th 
out Europe. At the time when it first appear. 
ed, very few persons in France or in any other 
part of the continent cultivated economical 
knowledge. Although Adam Smith’s work 
had been translated, it was little read or com 
prehended, and the labours of his predecessor 
Quesnay, and the first economists, were almost 
entirely forgotten. There were even 
prejudices against the study among the lad 
ing men of France, headed by Bonaparte him 
self, whose policy it was to proscribe all intel. 
lectual labours not immediately connected with 
mathematical science, as mere reveries, and 
their cultivators as idéologues, a term in his 
vocabulary synonymous with dreamer. M, 
Say’s work produced an entire change in pub 
lic opinion. Its merits are thus briefly and 
forcibly characterized by one of the most dis 
tinguished of our own economists. “The 
Traité d’ Economie Politique of M. Say would 
deserve to be respectfully mentioned in a 
sketch of the progress of political economy, 
were it for nothing else than the effect that 
his well digested and luminous exposition of 
the principles of Dr. Smith has had in accele- 
rating the progress of the science on the con 
tinent. But in addition to the great and un 
questionable merit that it possesses, from its 
clear and logical arrangement, and the felicity 
of many of its illustrations, “it is enriched 
with several accurate, original, and profound 
discussions.”"* Of these, the explanation of 
the real nature and causes of gluts is decidedly 
the most important and valuable.”t 

Besides five editions of the original, em 
larged and improved in each, it has been tran 
lated into almost all the languages of Europe. 
The following are the titles of M. Say’s other 
works :—1. Olbie, an Essai sur les Moyens de 
reformer les Mceurs d’une Nation, 1800. 2 
De l’Angleterre et les Anglais, 1816. 3. Ce 
techisme d’Economie Politique, 1815, 5th edi- 
tion, 1826, 4. Petit Volume, contenant quelques 
apercus des Hommes et de la Sociéte, 1517. 
5. Lettres 4 Malthus sur differen sujets d’ Boo 
nomie Politique. 6. Cours complet d’Econo 
mie Politique pratique, 6 vols. 1829, &c.; be 
sides a variety of articles in the Decade 
losophique, Revue Encyclopedique, &c. He 


* Preface to Ricardo’s Principles of Political ey | 
t M‘Culloch’s Discourse on the Rise, Progress, &. 
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gio contributed notes to a republication of 
Storch’s Course of Political Economy at Pa- 
ris, and to & transiation of Ricardo’s Principles 
of Political Economy and Taxation. He died 
ip the middle of November last, aged 67. _ 
We cannot close this notice more appropri- 
ately than by quoting some sentences from a 
tribute to" his memory which appeared in the 
Examiner newspaper: coming from the pen 
of one who had the best means of knowing 
and appreciating = character, we value the 
imony accordingly. 
mM Sey was = of the most accomplished 
minds of his age and country. Though he had 
iven his chief attention to one particular 
aspect of human affairs, all their aspects were 
interesting to him, not one was excluded from 
hs survey. His private life was a model of 
the domestic virtues. From the time when 
with Chamfort and Ginguené he founded the 
Decade Philosophique, the first work which 
attempted to revive literary and scientific pur- 
suits during the storms of the French Revolu- 
tion—alike when courted by Napoleon and 
when persecuted by him, (he was expelled 
from the Tribunal for presuming to have an 
independent opinion); unchanged equally du- 
ring the sixteen years of the Bourbons and the 
two of Louis Philippe—he passed unsullied 
through all the trials and temptations which 
have left a stain on every man of feeble virtue 
among his conspicuous contemporaries. He 
kept aloof from public life, but was the friend 
and trusted adviser of some of its brightest or- 
nmaments; and few have contributed more, 
= & private station, to keep alive in 
the hearts and in the contemplation of men a 
lofty standard of public virtue.” 


— 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
EDMUND BURKE. 
Part I. 


Tue people of England are attached to li- 
berty. ‘They are made for it. They have by 
nature & gravity of mind which tends to save 
them from political rashness. They have a 
manliness which repels dishonourable submis- 
sion to force. Thus, superior by their original 
temperament, alike to the extravagances of 
democracy, and vo the oppressions of despot- 
ism, they alone, of all European nations, have 
been qualified to build up that last and noblest 
labour of utility and virtue, a free Constitu- 
uon, 


Yet while nations are composed of men they 
must be liable to error. ‘The vast and fluctua- 
ting varieties of human opinion must exhibit 
those currents and changes which defy or as- 
tonish the wisdom of the wise. New and 
untried hazards must perplex their political 
fortitude, strong temptations to hasty aggran- 

t, or rash terrors of public loss, must 
overbalance the practical knowledge of the 
sate; and England, with all her experience, 
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vigour, and virtue, must take her share in 
those contingencies which compel nations to 
revert to first principles, and refresh their de- 
clining years by draughts from the original 
fountains of their fame. It is for such purposes 
that the lover of his country should value his- 
tory. For he sees in it not a mere museum of 
the eccentricities and adventures of nations, it 
offers more than an indulgence to mere curi- 
osity. It opens the door of that great reposi- 
tory of the faults and frailties, of the greatness 
and power, of ages which have now gone 
down to the grave, not to gaze on them as cu- 
rious specimens of the past, but as opulent and 
true instructors of the present. He sees in 
their configuration the secrets of the living 
frame, the sources of actual public strength, 
the organs of national renown, the muscular 
energy, the fine impulses which give activity 
and force to the whole animated system. But 
the most effectual portion of history is that 
which gives down great men to the future; for 
it furnishes the mind of the rising generation 
with a model on which it can shape itself at 
once. The embodied virtue of the champion 
of truth and freedom stands before it; the pro- 
gress of genius and learning, of generous am- 
bition and faithful principle, is displayed to the 
eye in all its successions. There is nothing 
ideal, nothing to be made up by fancy, or left 
to chance. The standard of excellence is pal- 
pable to the touch; and men can scarcely look 
upon this illustrious evidence of human capa- 
bilities without unconsciously emulating its 
labours or sharing its superiority. 

In giving a rapid view of the life of the 
celebrated Burke, we are less anxious to ren- 
der the due tribute to his ability than to his 
principles. His genius has long gained for it- 
self the highest prize of fame. In an age 
eminent for intellectual distinction, Burke vin- 
dicated to himself the admiration of Europe, 
Owing nothing of his elevation to birth, opu- 
lence, or official rank, he required none of 
those adventitious supports to rise and move at 
ease, and with instinctive power, in the high- 
est regions of public effort, dignity, and re- 
nown; the atmosphere of courts and senates 
was native to his majesty of wing. There was 
no fear that his plumage would give way in 
either the storm or the sunshine; those are the 
casualties of inferior powers. He had his 
share of both, the tempest, and that still more 
perilous trial, which has melted down the vir- 
tue of so many aspiring spirits in the favour of 
cabinets. But Burke grew purer and more 
powerful for good; to his latest moment, he 
constantly rose more anc more above the influ- 
ence of party, until at last the politician was 
elevated into the philosopher; and fixing him- 
self in that loftier region, from which he looked 
down on the cloudy and turbulent contests of 
the time, he soared upward calmly in the light 
of truth, and became more splendid at every 
wave of his wing. ar 

This is no exaggeration of his singular 
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ability, or of its course. Of all the memorable 
men of his day, Burke is the only orator, whose 
eloquence has been incorporated into the wis- 
dom of his country. His great contempora- 
ries grappled triumphantly with the emergen- 
cies of the hour, and having achieved the ex- 

loit of the hour, were content with what they 

ad done. But it is palpable that Burke, in 
every instance, contemplated a larger victory ; 
that his struggle was not more to meet a con- 
tingency, than to establish a principle; that he 
was not content with overwhelming the ad- 
versary of the moment, but must bequeath 
with that triumph some new knowledge of the 
means by which the adversary might be over- 
whelmed in every age to come; some noble 
contribution to that grand tactic by which men 
and nations are armed and marshalled against 
all difficulty. The labours of his contempora- 
ries were admirable; the mere muscular force 
of the human mind never exhibited more pro- 
digious feats, than in the political contests of 
the days of Chatham, Holland, Pitt, and Fox. 
The whole period from the fall of the Walpole 
Ministry to the death of Pitt, was an unrelax- 
ing struggle of the most practised, expert, and 
vivid ability. But it was the struggle of the 
arena—a great rivalry for the prize of the peo- 
ple—the fierce and temporary effort of great 
intellectual gladiators. Where they were ex- 
hausted or perished, others followed, if with 
inferior powers, with close imitation. But no 
man has followed Burke. No defender of the 
truth has exhibited that fine combination of 
practical vigour with abstract and essential 
wisdom, that mastery of human topics and 
means with that diviner energy which over- 
threw not merely the revolutionary spirit of 
his day, but enables us to maintain the con- 
flict against all its efforts to come; like the 
conqueror of the Python, leaving his own im- 
- to all time, an emblem of equally unriva- 
ble strength and grandeur, a model of all no- 
bleness in form and mind. 

Edmund Burke, like most of those men who 
have made themselves memorable by their 
public services, was of humble extraction ; the 
son of an Irish attorney. Yet as Ireland is the 
land of genealogies, and every man who cares 
for the honours of ancestry may indulge him- 
self at large among the wide obscurity of the 
Irish lineages, Burke’s biographers have grati- 
fied their zeal by searching for the fountains 
of his blood among the De Burghs or Burgos, 
whose names are found in the list of Strong- 
bows, knights in the invasion under Henry the 
Second. mund Burke justly seems to have 
thought little upon the subject, and contenting 
himself with being the son of Adam, prepared 
to lay the foundations of a fame independent 
of the Norman. He was born in Dublin, Janu- 
ary 1, 1730, old style; of a delicate constitu- 
tion, which in his boyhood he rendered still 
more delicate by a love for reading. As he 
was threatened with consumption, he was re- 
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the capital to the house of his 

Castletown Roche, a villege in ee 
Cork, in the neighbourhood of the old casiled 
Kilcolman, once the residence of the 
Spenser, and seated in the centre of 8 district 
remarkable for traditional interest, and land. 
scape beauty. Early associations often haves 
powerful effect on the mind of genius, and it 
is not improbable that the rich and lovely 
scenery of this spot had some share in stor; 
up those treasures of brightness and beay 
that love for solemn and lofty thoughts, which 
characterized in subsequent life the spirit of 
this extraordinary man. 

From wandering among the hills and stream 
of this romantic country, of which the acknow. 
ledged picture still lives in the “ Fairy Queen,” 
Burke was transferred in his twelfth year toa 
school, kept by an intelligent Quaker at Bally. 
tore, between twenty and thirty miles from 
Dublin. The opinion then formed of him was 
not unlike that which we might conceive from 
his later career. He was fond of acquiring 
great diversity of knowledge, evinced a re. 
markable quickness of apprehension, and de. 
lighted in the display of memory. He read 
many of the old romances of chivalry, and 
much history and poetry. His habits were ab 
most sedentary, but he was gentle, good-na- 
tured, and willing to assist and oblige. Int 
debate, in 1780, after the riots, Burke adverted 
to his education under the roof of the quaker, 
Abraham Shackleton. “J have been educated,” 
said he, “as a Protestant of the Church of 
England, by a dissenter, who was an honour 
to his sect, though that sect was considered one 
of the purest. Under his eye I have read the 
Bible, morning, noon, and night, and have ever 
since been the happier and better man for such 
reading. I afterwards turned my attention to 
the reading of al] the theological publications 
on all sides, which were written with such 
wonderful ability in the last and present cen- 
turies. But finding at length that such studies 
tended to confound and bewilder rather than 
enlighten, I dropped them, embracing and holé- 
ing fast a firm faith in the Church of Eng 
land.” 

Burke was sent to the Dublin University in 
1743. There he acquired no particular dis 
tinction. In his third year he became “4 
scholar of the house,” an honour obtain 
without much difficulty, after an examination 
in the classical course of the College; and 
probably one of the premiums at the g 
examinations of the students. On the whole, 
he appears to have been either indolent, or ad- 
verse to the course of reading pursued in the 
Irish University. Goldsmith speaks of him s 
an idler; which was probably true, in the sense 
of a taste for desultory reading. Leland, then 
one of the tutors, always admitted that he dix 
played ability, but, from his retired habits, was 
unlikely to solicit public distinction. This ale 
is probably true. ‘The evident fact, on all av- 
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literary lounger, satisfied with going through 
the routine of the requiréd exercises, but en- 
joying himself only over novels and newspa- 

rs, plays and travels, and the general miscel- 
ont publications of the day; a style of 
reading ruinous to all the direct objects of Uni- 
ersity life, and which nothing but the painful 
exertions of many an after year, even with the 
most powerful abilities, can retrieve, but which 
utterly confuses and dilapidates inferior talents, 
habituates the inind to frivolous and diffuse ex- 

nditures of thouglit and time, generates all 
the gossiping and much of the vice of society, 
and fills the professions with unemployed bar- 
risters, unlearned clergymen, and hobbling 
physicians. Let no man sanction his disre- 
gard of the peculiar line of effort pointed out 
whim by the University, under the example 
of Burke, unless he can atone for his folly by 
the mind of Burke. And let no man look with 
negligence ou the prospects opened out to 
manly and well-directed exertion in Universi- 
ties, unless he is prepared to begin life anew 
when he has passed without the walls of those 
noble institutions; turn that career into a lot- 
tery, which might have been a certainty; and 
prepare himself to encounter that long period 
of anxiety, toil, defeated hope, and perhaps 
bitter despair, which must intervene before he 
can break through the barriers of professional 
success, and pioueer his way through the rug- 
ged ascents and desolate bleaknesses that lie 
before even the most gifted and gallant adven- 
turer. Yet, in the immediate instance of the 
Irish University, it is unfortunate that the 
mathematical sciences form the chief source 
of distinction ;—unfortunate for the double rea- 
son, that they are not the best teachers of a 
national mind, and that they are most pecu- 
liarly unpalatable to the prominent tastes of 
the Irish mind. ‘The country of Berkeley can- 
not be suspected of wanting any acuteness 
that may be requisite for the more exact sci- 
ences; but still unquestionably the finest efforts 
of the national faculties have taken a different 
direction. Poetry, eloquence, vigorous disser- 
tation in the sciences of politics, morais, theo- 
logy, and history, have been the favourite tri- 
umphs of the Irish mind. The indications of 
natural power in those pursuits ought to have 
guided the system of the University, and to 
the extent of largely abandoning the barren 
toils of mathematics; a science in which not 
one Irishman out of millions has ever sought 
or obtained distinction; a science which, from 
its abstractions, should make the very smallest 
portion of a national course of instruction; a 
science too, in which, from its peculiarity, no 
individual who is not born with an actual and 
peculiar adaptation of mind for its study, will 
ever make a productive progress; and a sci- 
ence, too, which in its general use is not 
merely infinitely below all those pursuits which 
cultivate either the head or the heart for pub- 
lie or private life, but tending absolutely to re- 
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press and repel the faculties given for the ful- 
filment of our duties to society. Of all men, 
the man least fitted for a large and liberal 
view of things, is the mathematician. Of all 
men, the man most incapable of being reached 
by any reasoning which does not come in the 
shape of his science, is the mathematician. Of 
all men, the most tardy proficient in all the 
sciences which treat of the probabilities of 
human conduct, of facts not directly before the 
eye, and of principles not discoverable in 
curves and right lines, is the mathematician. 
What nation would choose the mere mathema- 
tician for its guide in the intricacies of poli- 
tics, in the difficulties or the doctrines of reli- 
gion, in the emergencies which demand the 
perspicuous understanding and the animating 
tongue! Yet politics and religion are the great 
concerns of the present world and the future. 
The value of the exact sciences is indisputa- 
ble. But*the primary object of all institutes 
for public education should be public duty. No 
University, as such, teaches the professions; 
law and physic are left to their peculiar 
schools, or are at best but branches and addi- 
tions to the general course. Let Ireland re- 
flect, by whom has her glory been chiefly aug- 
mented in Europe, pr while she gives the 
tribute of enlightened and willing homage to 
the memory of her orators, poets, and states- 
men, her Burkes, Goldsmiths, Swifts, Sheri- 
dans, and the long line of eminent men who 
have made her name synonymous with all that 
is brilliant, vivid, and vigorous in the human 
mind, let her throw the whole force of her 
collegiate systém into the formation of charac- 
ters fitted to sustain their office, and render 
their services to the empire. 

Some slight records of Burke’s literary pre- 
dilections at this period remain. Shakspeare, 
Addison, Le Sage, SmoJlett, and Fielding, were 
his frequent perusal, as they were that of every 
man of his time. He praised Demosthenes as 
the first of orators, declared Plutarch to be the 
pleasantest ‘eading in the whole range of Me- 
moirs, preferred the Greek historians to the 
Latin, and was attracted by Horace and ena- 
moured of Virgil. So far there was nothing 
singular in his tastes. He thought as all the 
world has thought for these two thousand 
years. But he also preferred Euripides, in all 
his tameness, to the simple vigour of Sopho- 
cles; professed his admiration of Lucretius, 
desultory and didactic as he is; and even ven- 
tured to speak of the Aneid, in all its dreary 
languor, perhaps the most inanimate poem that 
ever diffused itself from the pen of a real poet, 
as superior to the Iliad, of all the works of po- 
etry, the most various, vigorous, and natural,— 
the model of living description, noble senti- 
ment, and mingled strength and splendour of 
character. On those points he might assert 
his full claim to singularity. But those were 
the opinions of a boy, proud and pleased with 
the first perception of deciding for himself, the 
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first unfettered plunge into the wilderness of 
criticism. He afterwards grew wiser as he 
grew calm. 

But, even in his immature age, he had 
largely formed the taste for which he was sub- 
sequently so distinguished. Milton’s richness 
of language, boundless learning, and scriptural 
grandeur of conception, were the first and last 
themes of his applause. Young, from whose 
epigrammatic labour of expression, and clouded 
though daring fancy, modern taste shrinks, was 
a favourite in Burke's day, and Burke followed 
the public opinion, and satisfied himself that 
he was cultivating his mind by committing a 
large portion of the dreamy reveries of the 
Night Thoughts to memory. He also wrote 
some translations of the Latin poets, and some 
original verses, which exhibiting his command 
of rhyme, exhibit nothing more. 

Burke’s profession was naturalty marked out 
by that of his father. In Ireland, where no 
man is contented with his own rank, the son of 
a thriving attorney is universally designed for 
the bar. Burke put his name on the list of the 
future dispensers of justice in that country of 
lawyers, Ireland. But, by a custom of the Irish 
bar at that time, he also entered himself of the 
Middle Temple in London, a measure now un- 
necessary for the call to the Irish bar, but still 
generally adopted, for its advantages in ac- 
quainting the student with the habits of the 
English bar, and in allowing the advocate to 
transfer himself to English practice whenever 
circumstances should induce him to leave the 
Irish Courts for Westminster Hall. Burke ar- 
rived in London in 1750. It is remarkable that 
he had already, in some degree, formed the 
political views which characterized the most 
eminent and concluding period of his life; thus 
the features of his mind, like the features of 
the body, returned only to their first expres- 
sion, and showed that his politics were his na- 
tire. While but a student in the University, 
h2 had been roused, by his indignation at ficti- 
tious patriotism, to write a pamphlet against 
Brooke, the author of that much-praised, but 
infinitely childish romance, the Fool of Quali- 
ty, who aspired to the name of a popular 
champion, on the credit of having composed 
an insolent and absurd tragedy. His second 
tribute to good order was a letter to Dr. Lucas, 
a man who bustled himself into importance 
with the mob of the metropolis, and after a 
life of clamour, faction, and persevering folly, 
of the demand of rights that were worth no- 
thing, and the complaint of wrongs that exist- 
ed only in his own brain, died in the odour of 
rabble sanctity, leaving his debts and his family 
as his bequest to popular benefaction. 

The observant spirit, and philosophical turn 
of hismin4, are strikingly evinced in a correspon- 
dence which he held with an Irish friend. He 
remarks on his passage to the metropolis— 
“The prospects could not fail to attract the 
attention of the most indifferent ; country seats 
sprinkled round me on every side, some in the 
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modern taste, some in the style of old De Co. 
verley Hall, all smiling on the neat but hum. 
ble cottage. Every village as neat and com. 
pact as a bee-hive, resounding with the 
hum of industry, and inns like palaces.” 

He then sketches the metropolis, intelli. 
gently, yet with the ambitious and antithetical 
touch of clever inexperience—“ The buildi 
are very fine, it may be called the Pink of 
Vice. But its hospitals and charitable instity. 
tions, whose turrets pierce the skies, like g 
many electrical conductors, avert the wrath of 
Heaven. Her inhabitants may be divided into 
two classes, the undoers and the undone! Ap 
Englishman is cold and distant at first; he js 
cautious even in forming an acquaintance; he 
must know you well before. he enters into 
friendship with you; but if he does, he is pot 
the first to dissolve the sacred bond ; in short, 
areal Englishman is one who performs mor 
than he promises; in company, he is rather 
silent; extremely prudent in his expressions, 
even in politics, his favourite topic. The wo. 
men are not quite so reserved, they consult 
their glasses to the best advantage, and as m. 
ture is very liberal in her gifts to their persons, 
and even to their minds, it is not easy fora 
young man to escape their glances, or to shut 
his ears to their softly flowing accents. 

“ As to the state of learning in this city, 
you know I have not been long enough in it 
to form a proper judgment of the subject, | 
don’t think, however, there is as much respect 
paid to a man of letters on this side of the wa 
ter, as you imagine. I don’t find that genius, 
the ‘rath primrose, that forsaken dies,’ is pe 
tronised by any of the nobility. So that wr 
ters of the first talents are left to the cepri- 
cious patronage of the public.” 

All this is like the letter of any other lively 
observer. But the passage which follows, vin- 
dicates itself as the property of Burke. “ Not- 
withstanding discouragement, literature is cul- 
tivated in a high degree—Poetry raises her 
enchanting voice to Heaven—History arrests 
the wings of time in his flight to the gulf of 
oblivion—Philosophy, the queen of arts, and 
the daughter of Heaven, is daily extending 
her intellectual empire—Fancy sports on airy 
wing, like a meteor on the bosom of a sum 
mer cloud—and even Metaphysics spins her 
cobwebs and catches some flies.” His judg- 
ment of that great scene, in which he was % 
early and so long to be distinguished, is cun- 
ous. “The House of Commons not unfre 
quently exhibits explosions of eloquence, that 
rise superior to those of Greece and Rome, 
even in their proudest days. Yet, after all, 
man will make more by the figures of arith 
metic than the figures of rhetoric, unless he 
can get into the trade wind, and then he may 
sail secure over the Pactolean sands.” 

He then touches on the stage, which, like 
every worshipper of the traditional excellence 
of the drama, he concludes to have fallen 





utterly from its original merits, a complaint re 
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newed in every succeeding age, and probably 
with much the sawe forgetfulness of the true 
state of the former. We are to remember, too, 
that Burke’s lamentation was in the days of 
Garrick, Barry, Mrs. Yates, and a whole ga- 
laxy of first-rate performers; sustained by the 
activity, if not the talents, of such dramatists 
as Murphy, the elder Colman, Farquhar, and 
a long list of ingenious men, who kept the 
stage in continued exertion, and whose labours, 
in not a few instances, still survive for the 
easure and interest of posterity. “As for 
the stage, it is sunk, in my opinion, to the 
lowest degree; I mean with regard to the 
trash that is exhibited on it. But I don’t attri- 
bate this to the taste of the audience, for when 
Shakspeare warbles his native woodnotes, the 
boxes, pit, and gallery are crowded, and the 
are true to every word, if properly wing- 
ed to the heart.” The whole letter is a striking 
picture of his feelings on the subjects of most 
natural impressiveness to a young and sus- 
ceptible mind. “Soon after my arrival in town, 
| visited Westminster Abbey. The moment I 
entered, I felt a kind of awe pervade my mind, 
which I cannot describe; the very silence 
seemed sacred, * * * Some would imagine 
that all those monuments were so many monu- 
ments of folly. I don’t think so. What use- 
ful lessons of morality and sound philosophy 
dothey not exhibit! When the highborn beauty 
surveys her face in the polished Parian, though 
dumb the marble, yet it tells her that it was 
placed to guard the remains of as fine a form, 
and as fair a face as her owa. They show, 
besides, how anxious we are to extend our 
loves and friendships beyond the grave, and to 
snatch as inuch as we can froin oblivion; such 
is our natural love of immortality. But it is 
here that letters obtain their noblest triumph; 
itis here that the swarthy daughters of Cad- 
mus may hang their trophies on high. For 
when all the pride of the chisel, and the pomp 
of heraldry, yield to the silent touches of time, 
asingle line, a half worn out inscription, re- 
main faithful to their trust. Blest be the man 
who first introduced these strangers into our 
islands, and may they never want protection 
or merit. I have not the least doubt, that the 
fiaest poem in the English language, I mean 
Milton's I] Penseroso, was composed in the 
long resounding aisle of a mouldering cloister 
or i abbey. Yet, after all, do vou know 
that 1 would rather sleep in the southern cor- 
per ofa little country church-yard, than in the 
tomb of the Capulets? I should like, however, 
that my dust should mingle with kindred dust. 
Tae good old expression, ‘ family burying. 
ground,’ has something pleasing in it, at font 
to me.” 

At this period of his life he appears to have 
spent some time in rambling through England, 
for his recovery from a tendency to consump- 
tion, and to have lingered away the rest of his 
hours in desultory reading. In this way he 
passed, or perhaps wasted, the years from 1750 
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to 1753. But such a mind must have had many 
misgivings in such a course, and he was at 
length stimulated to effort, by hearing that the 
Professorship of Logic in Glasgow was vacant ; 
and on this prospect he set his heart. The 
founder, or at least the earliest ornament, of 
the metaphysical school of Scotland, was an 
Irishman, Francis Hutcheson. This circum- 
stance might have appeared to Burke as some 
encouragement to an attempt, whose immediate 
motives, whether want of money, want of oc- 
cupation, or thirst of Scottish celebrity must 
now be sought for in vain. The attempt itself 
has been disputed ; but it is fully established in 
evidence, that in’ 1752, or 1753, he was a can- 
didate for the chair of Logic in Glasgow, and 
fortunately for his own renown, and the reverse 
for that of the electors and the college, he was 
an unsuccessful one. His triumphant rival was 
a name, whose laurels seem to have been limit- 
ed to Glasgow, a Mr. James Clow. 

He had now given up the bar; whether 
through ill health, disinclination to the severe 
restrictions of its first steps, or the general 
and miscellaneous style of life and study which 
had become favourite and familiar with him. 
He supped and talked at the Grecian Coffee- 
house, then the evening resource of all the 
clever idlers of the Inns of Court. He was 
asked to dinner by Garrick, then delighting all 
the world, and whose civilities must have*been 
highly flattering to an obscure Irish student. 
He made an occasional trial of his powers in 
old Macklin’s Debating Society, and in the 
intervals of his leisure he is said to have em- 
ployed himself in joining the general war of 
pamphlets against the Newcastle Administra- 
tion. 

But this rambling life must have been insuf- 
ficient for the vigour of Burke’s mind ; it could 
scarcely have received much approbation from 
his judgment. The idea of shifting the scene 
altogether at length occurred to him, and the 
prospect of a situation in America, whether 
solicited by himself, or offered by his friends, 
seems to have engrossed him for a while. Dut 
his father’s dislike to the idea of his lookin 
for fortune in lands so remote from Ireland, 
checked this cherished object; and Burke, in 
a letter which begins with “ Honoured Sir,” 
and expresses with his usual grace the feel- 
ings ofa gentle and dutiful spirit, gave up the 
design. 

He lingered two years longer—unknown, 
but not idle; for at the end of tiese two years, 
in 1756, he published his “ Vindication of Na- 
tural Society,” and his celebrated “Treatise 
on the Sublime and Beautiful.” The “ Vindi- 
cation” deserves praise for its authorship, but 
panegyric for its intention, Bolingbroke had 
given, from youth toage, the unhappy example 
of genius rendered useless, rank degraded, and 
opportunities thrown away. Gifted with pow- 
ers which might have raised or sustained the for- 
tunes of empire, his youth was distinguished 
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principled ambition, and his age by callous in- 
fidelity. His life is yet to be written, and it 
would form an unrivalled lesson to those who 
solicit worldly distinction, by giving populari- 
ty to crime. It would show the profligate 
statesman defeated in all his objects, and the 
still more profligate champion of unbelief alike 
stung by the censures and the neglect of wiser 
mankind. Burke’s would have been the pen 
to have done justice to such a subject. We 
should have seen his fine sagacity detecting 
the insidiousness, the smiling hostility, and the 
inveterate hatred of the enemy of government 
and religion. His heart would have taught 
him to abhor the sullen malignity of the infidel, 
his loyalty to expose the restless disaffection of 
the rebel, and his sense of virtue to scourge 
the impurity of the man of the passions. [is 
singular knowledge of past public transactions, 
and his personal experience of the life of states- 
men, would have given the force of maxims 
to his conclusions; and in the punishment of 
this showy impostor, we should have had the 
most eloquent, majestic, and instructive of 
all lessons to the rising mind of nations. 

The “ Vindication” was an attack, not on 
Belingbroke’s Jacobite politics, but on his irre- 
ligion. A gross and pernicious scorn of all 
the truths which man holds sacred had been 
the fashion of the age. It had been generated 
among the misty metaphysics of Germany, and 
was rapidly swelled to its full growth in the 
public and personal licentiousness of the court 
of France. From France, England, disdaining 
to borrow the meanest implement for the mean- 
est uses of life, stooped to borrow the favourite 
notions of party in government and religion. 
Bolingbroke, exiled to France for his politica! 
intrigues, filled up the dreariness of his soli- 
tude by copying French infidelity, and paid his 
debt of gratitude to England by preparing the 
poisons of Berlin and Paris for the lips of the 
people. It was to the honour of Burke, that in 
his youth, and in the midst of a general delu- 
sion of all who constituted the leaders of pub- 
lic taste, he should sacredly discern where the 
truth lay,and manfully come forth armed in its 
cause. Nominally adopting the tenets of Bo- 
lingbroke, he pushed them on to practical ab- 
surdity. Applying to society the modes of ar- 
gument which the infidel had applied to reli- 
gion, he showed that it justified absurdities 
against which common sense revolts, and 
crimes against which the common safety arms 
itself; that the plea which might serve to over- 
throw religion, would be equally forcible against 
the existence of all order, and that the perfec- 
tion of the infidel system would reason man- 
kind into the uselessness of a government, as 
rapidly as into the burden of a religion. 

In a passage, which seems to come glowing 
from the pen of Bolingbroke in his hour of 
triumph, his young antagonist thus happily at 
once seizes the sounding amplification of his 
style, and ridicules the philosophical folly of his 
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“In looking over any state, to form & judg 
ment on it, it presents itzelf in two lights, the 
external and the internal. The first, that re 
lation which it -bears in point of enmity or 
friendship to other states. The second, th 
relation which its component parts, the gover. 
nors and the governed, bear to each other 
* * * * The glaring side of all pation) 
history is enmity. The only actions on which 
we have seen, and always will see all of then 
intent, are such as tend to the destruction g 
one another. ‘War,’ says Machiavel, * ought 
to be the only study of a prince;’ and bya 
prince he means every sort of state, however 
constituted. ‘He ought,’ says this great pe 
litical, doctor, ‘to consider peace only asa 
breathing time, which gives him leisure 
contrive, and furnishes ability to execute mil. 
tary plans.’ A meditation on the conduct of 
political societies made old Hobbes imagine thet 
war was the state of nature; and truly, ifs 
man judged of the individuals of our race by 
their conduct when united and packed into 
nations and kingdoms, he might imagine that 
every sort of virtue was foreign and unnatunl 
to the mind of man. 

“The first accounts which we have of ma- 
kind are but so many accounts of their butehe- 
ries. Al] empires have been cemented in blo; 
and in these early ages, when the race d 
mankind began first to form themselves into 
parties and combinations, the first effects of 
the combination, and inceed the end for which 
it seems purposely formed and best calculated, 
was their mutual destruction. Al] ancienthiste 
ry isdark and uncertain. One thing, however, 
is clear: There were conquerors and co- 
quests in those days, and consequently all that 
devastation by which they are formed, and all 
that oppression by which they are maintained. 
We know little of Sesostris, but that he led out 
of Egypt an army of above 700,000 men; that 
he overran the Mediterranean coast as far ts 
Colchis; that in some places he met but little 
resistance, and of course shed not a great deal 
of blood, but that he found in others a people 
who knew the value of their liberties, and sold 
them dear. Whoever considers the army 
which this conqueror headed, the space hetn- 
versed, and the opposition he frequently met, 
with the natural accidents of sickness, and the 
dearth and badness of provision to which be 
must have been subject in the variety of cl- 
mates and countries his march lay through—if 
he knows any thing, he must know that even 
the conqueror’s army must have suffered great- 
ly. It will be far from excess to suppose thet 
one-half was lost in the expedition. If this 
was the state of the victorious, the vanqu 
must have had a much heavier loss, as the great- 
est slaughter is always in the flight; and great 
carnage did in those times and countries ever 
attend the first rage of conquest. It will 
therefore be very reasonable to allow on their 
account as much as, added to the losses of 
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And then we shall see this conqueror, the old- 
est whom we have on record, opening the scene 
the destruction of at least one million of his 
ies, unprovoked but by his ambition, with- 
out any motives but pride, cruelty, and mad- 
ness, and without any benefit to himself, (for 
Justin expressly tells us he did not maintain 
his conquest,) but solely to make so many peo- 
e in so distant countries feel experimentally 
how severe a scourge Providence intends for 
the human race, when it gives one man the 
power over many, and arms his naturally impo- 
tent and feeble rage with the hands of mil- 
lions, who know no common principle of ac- 
tion but a blind obedience to the passions of 
their ruler.” . : : 
Thus pursuing his way through ancient his- 
,and still designating it as one common 
display of misery and massacre, the whole re- 
sulting from the facts that society exists, and 
that it has rulers at its head, he comes to the 
scene which Europe exhibited on the fall of 
the great tyrant dynasty of Rome. “ There 
have been periods when no less than universal 
destruction to the race of mankind seems to 
have been threatened. Such was that, when 
the Goths, the Vandals, and the Huns, poured 
into Gaul, Italy, Spain, Greece, and Africa, 
carrying destruction with them as they ad- 
vanced, and leaving horrid deserts every where 
behind them. ‘Vastum ubique silentium, se- 
creti colles, fumantia procul tecta, nemo explo- 
ratoribus obvius,’ is what Tacitus calls ‘ facies 
victorie.’ It was always so; but here it was 
emphatically so. From the north proceeded 
the swarms of Goths, Vandals, Huns, Ostro- 
who ran towards the south into Africa 
itself, which suffered as all to the north had 
done. About this time, another torrent of bar- 
barians, animated by the same fury, and en- 
couraged by the same success, poured out of 
the south, and ravaged al] to the north east and 
west, to the remotest parts of Persia on one 
hand, and to the banks of the Loire on the 
other, destroying all the proud and curious 
monuments of human art, that not even the 
memory of the former inhabitants might sur- 
vive, * * * * [ shall only, in one word, men- 
tion the horrid effects of bigotry and avarice 
in the conquest of Spanish America; a conquest, 
on a low estimation, effected by the murder of 
ten millions of the species. * * * * I need not 
enlarge on the torrents of silent and inglorious 
blood which hfive glutted the thirsty sands of 
Afric, or discoloured the polar snow, or fed the 
savage forests of America for so many ages of 
continual war. * * * * I go upon a naked and 
moderate calculation, just enough, without a 
pedantical exactness, to give your lordship some 
feeling of the effects of political society. 1 
charge the whole of those effects upon political 
society, The numbers I particularized amount 
to about thirty-six millions. * * * * In a state 
of nature, it had been impossible to find a num- 
ber of men sufficient for such slaughters, agreed 
in the same bloody purpose. Society and poli- 
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tics, which have given us such destructive 
views, have given us also the means of satisfy- 
ing them. * * * * How far mere nature would 
have carried us, we may judge by the example 
of those animals which still follow her laws, 
and even of those to which she has given dis- 
positions more fierce, and arms more terrible 
than any ever she intended we should use. It 
is an incontestible truth, that there is more 
havoc made in one year by men of men, than 
has been made by all the lions, tigers, panthers, 
ounces, leopards, hyenas, rhinoceroses, ele- 
phants, bears, and wolves, upon their several 
species, since the beginning ot the world, tho’ 
those agree ill enough with each other, and 
have a much greater proportion of rage and 
fury in their composition than we have. But 
with respect to you, ye legislators, ye civilizers 
of mankind, ye Orpheuses, Minoses, Solons, 
Theseuses, Lycurguses, Numas, your regula- 
tions have done more mischief in cold blood, 
than all the rage of the fiercest animals in their 
greatest terrors or furies has ever done or ever 
could do.” 

He then, from a long and detailed examina- 
tion of the chief provisions and orders of society, 
draws the conclusion, that man is a loser by 
association with his kind, by government, by 
jurisprudence, by commerce, by every shape 
and step of civilisation. But the wildest de- 
claimer against religion wil] protest against 
thus sending man back to the forest, and strip- 
ping him of all the advantages of society on 
account of the disadvantages. He wil] protest 
against arguing from the abuse of society in 
the hands of a certain number of violent men, 
to its vast, general, and beneficial uses to the 
infinite multitude. But the same protest is as 
directly applicable to the sceptic, who rejects 
religion on account of the casual evils con- 
nected with its progress, the religious wars 
fomented by human passions, the corrupted 
practices of vena] priests, the tyranny of jealous 
persecutors, the guilty artifice, or the blinding 
superstition. If the essential good is to be re- 
jected for the sake of the accidental evil, then 
must civilisation be cast away as well as reli- 
gion; but if the great stock of human good 
which religion bequeaths to mankind, the im- 
measurable consolations, the high motives, the 
pure guides, the noble and perpetual stimulants 
reaching through all the depths of the human 
race, and reaching through them al] undebased 
by human guilt, and maintaining the connex- 
ion of man through all his grades with Deity, 
are to weigh heavier in the balance than the 
mere abuses of religion by man, then let us 
acknowledge that the infidel 1s not simply 
weak, but criminal, that he shuts his eyes 
against argument, and that he is convicted of 
lolly by all that remains to him of reason. 

The concluding fragment of this essay is 
curious, as an evidence of the early _ at 
which Burke had matured his pen. The style 
is no longer the flowing and figurative decla- 
mation of Bolingbroke, it is Burke, as he stood 
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before the world in the latest days of his tri- 
amph over the atheistic and revolutionary im- 
pulses of Europe; calm and dignified, clothed 
in the garb of that philosophic melancholy 
which impressed his ‘practical wisdom so 
powerfully upon the general heart. 

He speaks in the person of Bolingbroke.— 
“ You are, my lord, but just entering into the 
world. I am going out of it. I have played 
long enough to be heartily sick of the drama. 
Whether [ have acted my part in it well or ill, 
posterity will judge with more candour than |, 
or than the present age, with our present pas- 
sions, can possibly pretend to. For my part, I 
quit it without a sigh, and submit to the sove- 
reign order without murmuring. The nearer 
we approach to the goal of life, the better we 
begin to understand the true value of our exis- 
tence, and the real weight of our opinions. 
We set out, much in love with both, but we 
leave much behind us as we advance. But the 
passions which press our opinions are with- 
drawn one after another, and the cocl light of 
reason, at the setting of our life, shows us what 
a false splendour played upon those objects of 
our more sanguine seasons.” 

This tract is remarkable for its declaration of 
opinions on the right side, when it was the pride 
ot every man who pretended to literature, to be 
in the wrong. But it is scarcely less remark- 
able, as actually forming the model of much of 
that revolutionary writing, which so recklessly 
laboured to inflame the popular passions, on the 
first burst of the French insurgency. Burke, 
in his ridicule, had prepared an armoury for 
Paine in his profligate seriousness. ‘The con- 
temptuous flights of the great orator had pointed 
the way for the Jacobin to ascend to the assault 
of all that we were accustomed to reverence and 
value. The evils brought upon man by feeble 
government, misjudging law, ministerial weak- 
nesses, and national prejudices, were eagerly 
adopted by the champions of overthrow, as ir- 
retragable arguments against the altar and the 
throne; and Burke must have seen with sur- 
prise, or increased ridicule, the arrows which 
he had shot out in sport, and for the mere trial 
of his boyish strength, gravely gathered up, 
and fitted to the Jacobin string, to be used 
against the noblest and most essential institu- 
tions of the empire. 

The essay attracted considerable notice.— 
Chesterfield and Warburton were said to have 
regarded it for a while as an authentic work of 
the infidel lord. ‘The opinion prevailed so far, 
that Mallet, who, as the residuary legatee of 
his blasphemies, thought himself the legitimate 
defender of his fame, volunteered a public dis- 
claimer on the subject, and the critics were 
thenceforth left to wonder on whose shoulders 
the mantle of the noble personage had fallen. 
Still Burke was unheard of, but his second per- 
formance was destined to do justice to his ability. 
In the same year was published the Treatise 
on the Sublime and Beautiful. No work of its 
period so suddenly sprang into popularity. The 
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purity, vigour, and grace of its Jan 
clearness of its conceptions, and its bold Soar. 
ings into the metaphysic ciouds, which, dark 
and confused as they had rendered al] 
efforts, were, by the flashes of Burke's fine 
imagination, turned into brightness and 
deur, attracted universal praise. Its author 
was looked for among the leading veterans 
literature. To the public astonishment, he was 
found to be an obscure student of 26, y 
unknown, or known only by having attempted 
a canvass for a Scotch professorship, and hayi 
failed. He now began to be felt in society 
The reputation of his book preceded him, ayj 
he gradually became on a footing of acquain, 
ance, if not altogether of intimacy, with the 
more reinarkable names of the day conneetaj 
with life and literature; Poulteney, Earl ¢ 
Bath, Markham, soon after Archbishop of York, 
Reynolds, Soame Jenyns, Lord Littleton, Wy. 
burton, Hume, and Johnson. This wasadis 
tinction which implied very striking meritsig 
so young a man, unassisted by rank or opulence, 
and with the original sin of being an Irishman, 
a formidable disqualification in the higher ¢. 
cles of England fifiy years ago. This treatix 
had been the pioneer to his storming of the su 
len rampart of English formality. t to have 
not only climbed there, but made good his log. 
ment, evidently implies personal merits of » 
ordinary kind. To good-humoured and cordial 
manners, to singular extent and variety ¢ 
knowledge, he added great force and elegance 
of conversation. Johnson’s, even the fastidion 
Johnson’s, opinion of him, is well known, as 
placing him already in the very highest of ip 
tellectual companionship.—* Burke is an extn. 
ordinary man, his stream of talk is perpetual” 
Another of his dicta was, “ Burke's talk is the 
ebullition of his mind ; he does not talk froma 
desire of distinction, but because his mind s 
full.”—* Burke is the only man whose comme 
conversation corresponds with the general fame 
which he has in the world. ‘Take up whatever 
topic you please, he isready to meet you.” lh 
another instance, where some one had been 
paying himself the tribute due to his memon 
ble powers, he again gave the palm to his 
friend. “ Burke, sir, is such a man, that if you 
met him for the first time in the street, where 
you were stopped by a drove of oxen, and you 
and he stepped aside fur shelter but for five 
minutes, he’d talk to you in such a manner, 
that when you parted, you wold say,—thats 
an extraordinary man. Now, you may be long 
enough with me without finding anything ex 
traordinary.” 

A portion of this fortunate quality must be 
attributed to his fondness for general study, 
the vigorous memory by which he retained all 
that he had ans But a much larger por 
tion must be due to that salient and glowing 
power of thought, that vivid mental seizure, by 
which all his knowledge became a member 
his mind; by which every new acquisition r 
solved itself into an increase, not of his im 
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jectual burden, but of the essential activity and 
of his faculties. He had a great assi- 
milating mind. Johnson’s often-recorded ex- 
ion, “that no man of sense would meet 
Mir Burke by accident under a gateway, to 
avoid & shower, without being convinced that 
he was the first man in England,” found a 
striking illustration, a few years after, in the 
testimony of an utter stranger. Burke, in 
ing through Litchfield, had oe with a 
friend to look at the cathedral, while his horses 
werechanging. One of the clergy, seeing two 
tlemen somewhat at a loss in this vast 
building, politely volunteered as their cicerone. 
The conversation flowed, and he was speedily 
strock with surprise at the knowledge and 
brilliancy of one of the strangers. In his 
subsequent account of the adventure to some 
friends, who met him hastening along the 
street, “I have been conversing,” said he, “for 
this half hour, with a man of the most extraor- 
dinary powers of mind, and extent of informa- 
tion, which it has ever been my fortune to meet, 
and I am now going to the inn, to ascertain, if 
ible, who the stranger is.” That stranger 
tad completely overlaid the cicerone, even in 
his local knowledge. On every topic which 
came before them, whether the architecture, 
history, remains, income, learning of the ancient 
omaments of the chapter, persecutions, lives, 
and achievements, the stranger was boundless 
in anecdote and illustration. The clergyman’s 
surprise was fully accounted for, by being told 
at the inn that this singular companion was 
Mr. Burke, and the general regret of all to 
whom he mentioned the circumstance, was, 
that the name had not been known in time for 
them to have taken advantage of so high a 
gratification. 

But, for three years more, this memorable 
man was confined to the struggles of private 
life. He was still actively, though obscurely, 
employed in writing or editing a History of the 
European Settlements in America, in seven 
heavy volumes, which obtained but slight pub- 
lie notice; laying the foundations for a History 
of England, which never reached beyond a few 
sheets; and establishing and editing, in 1758, 
in conjunction with Dodsley, the Annual Re- 
gister. In this work, the genius of the author 
is in disguise. We look in vain for the fire, the 
faney, which seemed to be constituent features 
of his authorship. And one of the most re- 
markable features of the whole performance, is 
the strong self-denial to whick the philosopher 
and the orator had already learned to tame 
down the ardour and animation of his mind. 
But the work was judiciously conceived: it 
came forth at a time when the public required 
something more than a chronicler of the passing 
day; and, like all works which fill up a chasm 
m public curiosity, it succeeded to a remarkable 
extent. Five or six editions of the earlier 
volumes were rapidly received. But income 

such sources must be precarious. He 
had married, had a son; he had hitherto made 
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no advance in an actual provision for life; and 
a few years more of the natural toils which 
beset a man left to his own exertions for the 
support of a family, would probably have driven 
him to America, his old and favourite specula- 
tion against the frowns of fortune in Europe. 
At length the life for which he was made, the 
stirring and elevated interests of political and 
parliamentary distinction, appeared to open 
before him. He owed this change to an Irish- 
man, the Earl of Charlemont. Ireland still 
remembers the name of that estimable person 
with gratitude. A narrow fortune, and humble 
talents, did not prevent him from being a great 
public benefactor. He was the encourager of 
every scheme for national advantage, the patron 
of literature, the head of the chief literary insti- 
tution of Ireland, and of every other institution 
tending to promote the good of the country. 
Though living much on the Continent, and in 
England in early life, and Jong associated with 
all that was eminent in rank and talents in 
Great Britain, he generously and honestly fixed 
his residence on his native soil, turbulent as it 
was, remote from all the scenes congenial to 
his habits, perplexed with furious party, and 
beggared by long misrule. For this determi- 
nation, he seems to‘have had no other ground 
than a sense of duty. And he had his reward. 
No man in Ireland was reverenced with such 
true and unequivocal public honour. In all the 
warfare of party, no shaft ever struck his pure 
and lofty crest. Old connexions, and the cus- 
tom of the time, which made every man of 
independent fortune enter public life on the 
side of opposition, designated him a Whig. 
But no man less bowed to partisanship, no man 
more clearly washed the stains of faction from 
his hands, no man was farther from the insanity 
of revolution. With gentle, but manly firm- 
ness, he repelled popularity, from the moment 
when it demanded his principles as its purchase. 
With generous, but indignant scorn, he raised 
up his voice equally against the insidious zeal 
which would substitute an affected love of 
country for a sense of duty; and the insurrec- 
tionary rage which would cast off the mild 
dominion of England, for the Just of democracy 
at home. He finally experienced the fate of 
all men of honour thrown into the midst of 
factions. His directness was a tacit reproach 
on their obliquity; his simple honour was felt 
to be a libel on their ostentatious hypocrisy. 
He had been elected by the national acclama- 
tion, to the command of the Irish Volunteers, a 
self-raised army of 50,000 men. He had con- 
ducted this powerful and perilous force through 
an anxious time, without collision with the 
government, or with the people. But, when 
French principles began to infest its ranks, he 
remonstrated; the remonstrance was retorted 
in the threat of the loss of his popularity. He 
embraced the alternative of a man of honour, 
and resigned. But the resignation was fatal 
to the success of his threateners, When he 
laid the staff out of his hands, he laid down 
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with it the credit of the Volunteers. They 
lost the national confidence from that hour. 
Rude and violent agitators first usurped the 
power, then divided it, and then quarrelled for 
the division. The glaring evil of the bayonet 
drawn for political discussion, startled the com- 
mon sense of the nation, and drove it to take 
refuge with the minister. The army, which 
had been raised amid the shouts of the nation, 
was now cashiered by its universal outcry.— 
The agitators went down among the common 
wreck, and, in the subsidence of the general 
swell and uproar of the popular mind, the fame 
and virtues of the venerable commander of the 
Volunteers alone floated undiminished to the 
shore. 

But, if for one quality alone, the name of this 
nobleman ought to be held in memory. Per- 
haps no public individual of his day extended 
such ready and generous protection to men of 
ability, in their advancement in the various 
ways of life. He had two boroughs at his 
command in the Irish House of Commons, and, 
in all the venality which so daringly distin- 

uished partnership in that House, no one ever 

eard of the sale of the boroughs of Lord 
Charlemont. He applied his influence to the 
manly and high-minded purpose of introducing 
men of talents into the Legislature. 

An accidental intercourse with Burke, chiefly 
in consequence of the character which he de- 
rived from the treatise on the Sublime and 
Beautiful, induced him to serve his interests, 
by a connexion with the Secretary for Ireland, 
so well known by the name of single-speech 
Hamilton. 

Hamilton’s character is a problem to this 
hour. A single effort of eloquence had placed 
him among the hopes of the British senate. 
He never repeated it. Its reputation, and the 
frien¢ship of Lord Halifax, then President of 
the Board of Trade, made him a member of the 
Board in 1756. Hamilton still continued silent. 
In four years after, he was made Secretary for 
Ireland, on the appointment of his noble friend 
as Lord Lieutenant. In the Irish House, the 
necessities of his situation, as Prime Minister 
of the Viceroyalty, overcame his nervousness, 
and he spoke, on several occasions, with re- 
markable effect. But on his return to the 
English Parliament, his powers were again 
shut up; and, by a strange pusillanimity, a 
tenderness of oratorical repute, unworthy of the 
member of an English public assembly, during 
the remainder of his life, his voice was never 
heard. Yet, probably no man led a more anx- 
ious and self-condemning life. During this 
entire period, public distinction, and distinction 
a, by eloquence, seems to have never 
eft his contemplation. He compiled, he wrote, 
he made commonplaces of rhetoric, he was 
perpetually preparing for the grand explosion 
to which he was never to lay the train. He 
saw, and we may well suppose with what bitter 
stings to his vanity, the contemporaries, whose 


which he longed, yet feared, 
snatching the inuveds that hung down cat tl 
his hand. He saw a new generation start 
while he pondered, and entering upon pr 
whose magnitude rendered all the past trivial 
and displaying powers which threw the mere 
rhetorician into the shade, obtain the most mag. 
nificent prizes of eloquence. Still he continued 
criticising, preparing for the great effort thy 
was never to be made, and pondering on the 
fame which he had already suffered hopelese| 
to escape, until he sank out of the remembrance 
of society, and dwindled into the grave, Pep. 
haps literary history has seldom afforded a 
example of vanity so completety its own pun- 
isher; his extravagant sense of the merit of g 
single effort, strangled every effort to come: 
he was stifled in his own fame; his vanity was 
suicidal. 

With a superior of this order, Jealous, anxious, 
and severe, it was impossible that Burke's open 
temperament, and gallant dependence on bis 
own great powers, should long cordially agree, 
At the end of two years, he suddenly abandoned 
the private secretaryship, to which he declared 
Hamilton, in the spirit of tyranny, had annexed 
degrading conditions, and in 1763 returned in- 
dignantly to England, to take the chances of 
beginning the world anew. 

But the world on which he now fixed his 
eyes, wore a different aspect from the humble 
and cheerless world which he had so long co 
templated in his closet. His Irish Secretary. 
ship had made him feel his faculties for publi 
life; it had thrown him into those waves which 
might waft him on to the most brilliant fortune, 
He had invigorated every muscle of his mind 
by the practical labours of office. Those two 
years, toilsome as they were in the passing, 
and painful in the termination, had made him 
a statesman. He was thenceforward marked 
with the stamp of public life; we hear no more 
day-dreams of melancholy independence in 
America. From this moment he was commit 
ted to the cause in England. He buckled on 
his golden armour, and entered the lists for 
life within the realm which no man more coh 
tributed to adorn and to save. Within two 
years after his return from Ireland, he com- 
menced his career. In 1765, the Marquis of 
Rockingham was appointed Premier. Burke 
was recommended to him as private secretary, 
and the Minister gladly availed himself of the 
services of a man, already so distinguished for 
literary excellence and official ability. This 
recommendation, equally fortunate on 
sides, was chiefly due to Mr. Fitzherbert, a 
man of birth and accomplishment, who bad 
known Burke at Johnson's celebrated club, Of 
Fitzherbert himself Johnson has left the follow- 
ing graphic sketch :— There was no sparkle, 
no brilliancy in Fitzherbert; but I never koew 
a man who was so generally acceptable. He 
made every body quite easy, overpowered no 
body by the superiority of his talents, made p? 





talents he scorned, hastening on in the path 


man think the worse of himself by being bis 
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‘val. seemed always to listen; did not oblige 
oe hear much from him, and did not oppose 
said ” 


a 8 tardy progress to the station for 
which nature, genius, and acquirement had 
ed him, is another among the thousand 
of the fallacy, that talents make their 
own fortune. We see here a man of the high- 
est abilities, with those abilities directed to the 
express labours of public life, associating with 
a round of leading persons in life and literature, 
blameless in his private conduct, undegraded 
by pecuniary difficulty, ardent in spirit, and 
ving evidence of admirable qualities for the 
service of the state; and yet we see this man 
of talent and diligence, of vigorous learning 
and public virtue left to linger in obscurity for 
ten of the most vivid years of his being, admired 
and overlooked, applauded and neglected, down 
to the point of abandoning England, and fixing 
himself a reluctant exile in a foreign country, 
and from this fate rescued by the mere acci- 
dent of club companionship, indebted for the 
whole change in his prospects, for the interpo- 
sition between eminence in England and ban- 
jshment to America, to the casual civility of a 
natured man of conversation. ‘The truth 
is, that genius is not the quality for this self- 
elevation. It is too fine, too fastidious, too 
delicate in its sense of degradation, and too 
in its estimate of its own rank, to take 
the better and humiliating chances of the world 
alone. It has the talon, and the plume, and 
the eye that drinks in the congenial splendour 
of the sun. But those very attributes and or- 
are its disqualifications for the work that 
is to be done by the mole-eyed and subterranean 
ambition of the routine of public life. This is 
the evil of ali long established governments. 
Public employ, the object of the most generous 
of all ambitions, is surrounded with a system of 
artificial obstacles, a circumvallation of depen- 
dence through which no man can make his 
way by his single assault. Patronage holds 
the key of every gate of the citadel. Family 
influence, personal connexion, private obliga- 
tions, all must sign the passport that admits 
the new man within the lines and ramparts 
of this singularly jealous and keenly guarded 
place of strength. It is only in the great 
general changes of the state, in the midst of 
mighty revolutions and sweeping overthrows 
of established authority, when the old bulwarks 
are broken down into fragments, that young 
talent can despise ancient vigilance, force its 
way over the ruins, and be master, in its own 
right, unindebted but to its own solitary prowess 
and self-dependent energy. 

Yet all may be for the best. Even in the 
restraints laid upon the saliency of genius, 
there may be that good which redounds in se- 
curing states from rash ambition, the besetting 
sin of powerful minds. It may be useful even 
to the productive services of such minds, that 
they should undergo in part the training that 


belongs to delay and disappointment. The 
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pride of talent may be wisely taught that the 
feelings of a race whose mediocrity it would 
be ready to trample under its feet, that the 
commonplaces and forms of society, that even 
the feeble prejudices which grow up with old 
institutions, like the moss and weedy blossoms, 
harmless ornaments round the walls of our 
castles, are entitled to some share of its regard; 
that there are other ministers of good on earth, 
than the impetuous stride and burning glance 
of genius; that the general genial harvests of 
social life, are not to be ploughed in by the 
lightning, nor reaped by the whirlwind. At 
least, we may well rejoice in the alternative 
which leaves us the quiet of society, undisturbed 
by revolution. To pass in peace through life 
is the first.gift of government to nations. A 
few “bright particular stars” may thus be lost 
to the national eye, glittering for a moment; 
and then sunk below the horizon for ever. 
But we may well be content with a sky which 
gives us the light of day and the seasons in 
their time, unstartled by the terrors or the 
wonders of those flaming phenomena which, if 
they descend to increase the splendour, may 
come to shock the harmony of the sphere. 

Burke was now brought into Parliament for 
Wendover, in Buckinghamshire, by the in- 
fluence of Lord Verney, and on July the 17th, 
1765, received his appointment as private se- 
cretary to the Minister. Yeteven at this mo- 
ment his fortunes were on the verge of wreck. 
His country operated against him; and, as in 
the crude conceptions of the English populace, 
every Irishman must be a Roman Catholic and 
a Jacobite, the old Duke of Newcastle, a man 
who through life exhibited the most curious 
combination of acuteness and absurdity, of ad- 
dress in office, and eccentricity everywhere 
else, instantly adopting the wisdom of the cof- 
fee-houses, hurried to the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham to protest against his bringing this fire- 
brand into the magazine of gunpowder which 
then composed the Ministry. The Marquis, a 
simple man, was terrified at what he had done ; 
but a straight-forward one, he had the manli- 
ness to mention the statement immediately to 
his new associate. Burke, probably not with- 
out some contempt for the understandings of 
both the noble Lords, satisfactorily showed that 
it was even possible to be an Irishman and a 
Protestant at the same time; and referring to 
his career in the College, where he had obtain- 
ed a scholarship,—an honour reserved express- 
ly for Protestant students,—he at length suc- 
ceeded in appeasing the trepidations of the two 
Ministers, and establishing the facts, that, be- 
ing a Protestant gentleman by birth, he was 
not a Jesuit, and being educated in the Irish 
University for the bar, he was not educated for 
a priest at St. Omers, 

But it may be easily conceived that this ra- 
pidity of suspicion was not palatable to the 
feelings of a man like its object. He instant- 
ly retorted upon the Premier; and declared, 

t his retaining office was thenceforward in- 
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compatible with his feelings; that suspicion 
so easily roused and so readily adopted, would 
naturally introduce reserve into their inter- 
course ; and that conceiving a half confidence 
to be worse than none, he must immediately 
resign. The Marquis listened, but he was an 
old English gentleman. The dignity of con- 
scious spirit and virtue in Burke, attracted only 
his applause. He desired that the subject 
should be entirely forgotten, professed himself 
more than ever gratified by the manliness of 
his conduct, and refused to hear of his resig- 
nation. Burke, of course, gave way to this 
generous refusal, and proved himself worthy 
of the most perfect confidence, by his zeal and 
services during the life of his noble friend, and 
by many an elegant tribute to his grave. In 
one of his speeches in Parliament, several 
years after the death of the Marquis, he thus 
feelingly alluded to his appointment and his 
patron: 

“In the year sixty-five, being in a very 
private station, far enough from any idea 
of business, and not having the honour of 
a seat in this House, it was my fortune, un- 
knowing and unknown to the then Ministry, 
by the intervention of a common friend, to be- 
come connected with a very noble person at 
the head of the Treasury department. It was 
indeed in a situation of little rank and of no 
consequence, suitable to the mediocrity of my 
talents and pretensions; but a situation near 
enough to enable me to see, as well as others, 
what was going on. And I did see in this no- 
ble person such sound principles, such an en- 
largement of mind, such clear and sagacious 
sense, and such unshaken fortitude, as bound 
me, as well as others better than me, by an 
inviolable attachment to him from that time 
forward.” 

The new Ministry opened the session of 
Parliament on the 14th of January, 1766. 
Burke immediately showed the value of his 
accession. His first speech was on American 
affairs, and his force, fancy, and information, 
astonished the House. Pitt, (Lord Chatham,) 
whose praise was fame, followed him in the de- 
bate, and pronounced a panegyric (a most un- 
usual condescension) on the new orator. He 
observed that “the young member had proved 
himself a very able advocate. He had him- 
self intended to enter at length into the details, 
but he had been anticipated with so much in- 
genuity and eloquence, that there was little 
left for him to say. He congratulated him on 
his success, and his friends on the value of the 
acquisition which they had made.” 

The stirring times through which we have 
passed, and the still more stirring times which 
seem to lie before us, throw an air of lightness 
over transactions deemed momentous in the 
days of our fathers. The last quarter of a 
century shoots up between like the pillar of 
the Israelites, covering all behind us with 
cloud, and all before us with flame. Wehave 
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power for larger consequences,—not arniey 
but nations marching into the field—not en, 
pires but continents convulsed with overthrow 
or rejoicing in the fracture of their chain... 
conspiracies of kingdoms, and triumphs of the 
world. To us the strifes of domestic 
which excited the passions of our 

have the look of child’s play; we hear the an. 
gry declamation and the prophetic menace, 
with something not far from scorn for the men 
who uttered and the men who believed, The 
whole has too much the air of a battle on the 
stage. And it must be acknowledged thatthe 
mimic spirit of the hostility was well authenti. 
cated in the perpetual changes of the actor, 
in the unhesitating shiftings of their costume, 
in their rapid transitions from banner to bap. 
ner, in their adoption night after night of new 
characters, and their being constant to nothing 
but a determination to be always before the 
public, until age or national contempt drove 
them from the scene. But other things and 
other times are in reserve for their offspring, 
We see the gathering of storms that shall try 
the strength of every institution of 

and mankind. A new evil has been let loose 
upon the earth, from a darker source than any 
that the timid crimes or colourless follies of 
past ages ever opened. French Jacobinism 
has spread through the world. Its Babel was 
cast down in France, but the fall has dimi 
ished nothing of its malignity, and —_ 
its power. Its confusion of tongues there 
only inducted it into the knowledge of every 
language on earth, and the scattered strength 
of atheism and revolt has gone forth to prop. 
gate the kingdom of violence, and the idolatry 
of the passions, round the globe. The mult- 
tude in every quarter of Europe are already in 
the hands of Jacobinism. A spirit of fantastic 
and scornful innovation is at this time abroad, 
marshalling every casual discontent into its 
levy against the liberties and thrones of all m- 
tions; every complaint of idleness, of folly, of 
fortune; of the’common chances of nature; 
even scarcity, disease, the simple inclemen- 
cies of the seasons, swell the same muster-rall 
of grievances with misgovernment; until the 
signal is given, and with rebellion in the van, 
and rapine in the rear, the whole sullen batts 
lion is moved against the last refuges of law, 
government, and religion. Unless some hand 
mightier than that of human championship 
drive back the tempter to his dungeon, the 
ruin of all that deserves our homage is inevila- 
ble. Tlie rise or fall of rival admmistrations 
will then cease to be a matter‘of moment to 
any living being. Be their merits what they 
may, they will hold their power but by the 
caprice of the crowd. If they are virtuous 
they will but raise the scaffold for themselves; 
if they are vicious, they will but wash it with 
the blood of others. Alli the old generous im 
pulses to public service, all the glowing aod 
lofty aspirations a men wings iD 





become accustomed to a larger wielding of 
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ness of the height, and the tempests on 
its brow, only dearer portions of the triumph, 
will be at an end; there will be but one mo- 
tive to labour, pelf and lust; one check to trea- 
son, fear. Successive administrations will be 
and dissolved with the rapidity of a 
soow-ball. Their rise and progress will be 
no more noted, and no more worth being noted, 
than the floating of bubbles down the stream, 
The names of Whig and Tory will be equally 
obnoxious, or equally forgotten. One great 
faction will absorb all. A hundred-headed de- 
mocracy will usurp the functions of govern- 
ment, and turn ministers into clerks, and cabi- 
nets into bureaus for registering the plunder, 
or tribunals for shedding the blood of the na- 
tion, {s this an imaginary picture of the rule 
of the multitude? Or is it some sullen remnant 
dag up from the sepulchres, where the crimes 
of antiquity lie, fortunately hid from the world ! 
|s it not even a creation of our own day, is not 


its fiery track felt still across every field of 


France! We there saw a power, which had 
no name in courts or cabinets, start up with 
the swiftness of an exhalation, and spread 
death through the state. England was saved ; 
over her a great protection was extended. A 
man of the qualities that are made for the high 
exigencies of empires, guided her councils, 
and appealing to the memories and the virtues 
of the country, rescued the constitution. Let 
the successors to his power be the successors 
to his intrepidity, and, no matter by what 
name they are known, we shall honour them. 
No voice of ours shall call their triumph in ques- 
tion, or be fretfully raised in the general acclama- 
tion that follows their car to the temple of vic- 
tory. But the time for the old feeble compli- 
ances is past in every kingdom of Europe. 
The time for stern determination, prompt vi- 
gour, sleepless vigilance, and sacred fidelity, is 
come. The materials of revolt are gathered 
and heaped high, and ferment in every pro- 
vince of the Continent. We know the con- 
flagration that is prepared at home, we have 
heard the insolent menace of the hundred 
thousands that are to march with banners fly- 
ing from our manufacturing towns to meet the 
insurgent million of the capital, and concoct 
laws for King, ministers, and nation, under the 
shadow of the pike. But we know, too, how 
such menaces were met before ; how the throne 
was strengthened by the very blast that was 
to scatter its fragments through the world; 
how the temple, instead of a ruin, was turned 
into an asylum for the grateful virtues of the 
land; how the national terror was transmuted 
into valour and patriotism; and even in the 
rolling of the thunders that still shook the Con- 
tinent, England saw but the agency of a power 
above mar, armed for the preservation of her 
em; 
Barke’s early distinction in Parliament was 
result of a mind remarkably constituted for 
public effort; but it was also the result of that 
active and masculine diligence which charac- 
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terised him through life. Contemplating states- 
manship as holding the highest rank of intel- 
lectual pursuits, and not unnaturally excited 
by the lustre of its rewards, he had from an 
early period applied himself to the study of 
politics; as he advanced nearer to the con- 
fines of public life, he had adopted the practi- 
cal means of exercise in speaking, in some in- 
stances at debating clubs, of attending the de- 
bates‘in the House of Commons, and of mak- 
ing himself acquainted with the principal sub- 
jects which were likely to attract discussion. 
Such was his diligence, that on the subject 
which must have been the most repulsive to 
his soaring mind, the details of the commercial 
system, he was soon conceived to be among 

e best informed men in England. 

This was the day of ministerial revolution— 
cabinets were abortions. The reign had com- 
menced with an unpopular ministry, solely 
sustained by the character of the monarch. 
But no ministry can stand longon any strength 
but its own. The King, weary of upholding 
the Bute cabinet against its original tendency 
to go down, at length cast it off, and it sank 
never to rise again. The Grenville ministry 
succeeded to its place, and its unpopularity, 
It was charged with the Bute principles with- 
out their palliatives, with peel rw place by 
the spoils of the people, with crushing the na- 
tional liberties with one hand, while it was 
surrendering the national honour to foreigners 
with the other; of being a government of ne-* 
potism, favouritism, and secret patronage, a 
Bute ministry in masquerade. The general 
outcry at once demanded its overthrow, and the 
restoration of Pitt. The King, with a submis- 
siveness which fully contradicts the charges of 
obstinacy, now offered the government to the 
man of the popular choice. Burke, in a letter 
to the celebrated Flood, written in 1765, with 
admirable sagacity, narrates the course of the 
negotiation, and almost predicts its results. 
«There is a strong probability that new men 
will come in, and not improbably with new 
ideas. There is no doubt that there is a fixed 
resolution to get rid of them all, (unless per- 
haps of Grenville,) but principally of the Duke 
of Bedford. So that you will have much more 
reason to be surprised to find the ministry 
standing by the end of the next week, than to 
hear of their entire removal.” His idea of 
Lord Chatham is curious, and the event show- 
ed his knowledge of that memorable man’s cha- 
racter. “ Nothing but an INTRACTABLE temper 
in your friend Pitt can prevent a most admira- 
ble and lasting system from being put together. 
And this crisis will show whether pride or pa- 
triotism be predominant in his character; for 
you may be assured, he has it now in his pow- 
er to come into the service of his country upon 
any plan of politics he may think proper to 
dictate, with great and honourable terms for 
himself and every friend he has in the world, 
and with such a strength of power as will be 
equal to every thing but absolute despotism 
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over the King and kingdom. A few days will 
show whether he will take this part, or that of 
continuing on his back at Hayes talking fus- 
tian! excluded from all ministerial, and inca- 
pable of all Parliamentary service. For his 
gout is worse than ever, but his pride may dis- 
able him more than his gout.” 

The history amply confirmed the conjecture. 
The Duke of Cumberland was sent by the King 
to offer the Premiership to Mr. Pitt. He re- 
fused it. The ministry, elated by the disco- 
very that a substitute was not to be found, and 
indignant at the attempt to find one, raised 
their demands upon the King. But the royal 
resources were not yet exhausted, and within 
two months the Marquis of Rockingham was 
placed at the head of a new cabinet. Burke's 
panegyric on the Premier was the exuberance of 
a glowing fancy set in motion by a grateful heart. 
But it wasanerror. The Marquis was not the 
leader to collect the scattered energies of party, 
and shape them into system. Compared with 
Bute, he wanted conciliation, and with Gren- 
ville, knowledge of life and business. Formal 
and frigid, relying upon personal rank for of- 
ficial dignity, and for public confidence oa he- 
reditary prejudices, and forgetting the new ele- 
ment which had risen to disperse all such pre- 
judices, he found himself suddenly in the rear 
of public opinion, saw even his own adherents 
starting forward before him; saw his whole 
force broken up, and after a struggle of a few 
months between pride and feebleness, retreat- 
ed from a field into which he ought never to 
have entered. Burke, on this event, probably 
as a matter of duty, wrote his defence, “A 
short History ofa short Administration,” a work 
ofa few pages, and dry as it wasbrief. A dull 
epitaph, and only the fitter for the tomb that it 
covered. 

Pitt now came in triumph, with the peo- 
ple yoked to his chariot ; the King more reluc- 
tantly, but nearly as much yoked as the peo- 
ple; he rapidly formed an administration, and 
commenced his career with an energy which 
justified the national election. But with all 
the qualities which could raise him to the high- 
est rank, he wanted the one important quality 
which could alone keep him there. He made 
no allowances for the feelings, the habits, or the 
weaknesses of other men. Ina despotic go- 
vernment, perhaps, he would have been minis- 
ter for life, and the admiration, if not the ter- 
ror, of Europe ; his clearness of political vision, 
the lofty mastery with which he grasped the 
thunders of the state, and the unerring vigour 
with which he launched them, his natural ha- 
bits of command, his severe integrity, and his 
brilliant, bold, and indefatigable ambition, 
would have achieved all the miracles of des- 
potic policy, and raised a small kingdom in- 
to power, or extended a large one into Euro 
pean supremacy. But the time for this dis- 

lay of unmitigated strength was past in Eng- 
4 Even in France, the era of the Rich- 


schemes of independent governme: 

longer to be created. The minister mentee 
with such materials as were supplied to him, 
and Chatham, who, undera Philip the 
would have broken down the Netherlands, 
stifled their hostility by throwing the wenn 
of the world upon them ; or under a Hen the 
Eighth, would have alike trampled out the Re. 
formation, or swept its enemies before 
breath of his nostrils, according to the capri 
of his sovereign; was forced in the day of 
George the Third, to concede and comprom; 
to feel the tenure of his power dependent og 
men whom he could scarcely stoop to acknow. 
ledge as his associates, to ballast the vessel of 
the state with even the fragments of former 
party, and, having done all, to see the helm 
wrenched from his hand. 

The difficulty of forming the new cabinet, and 
the disunion which so quickly gave the King 
the power of dissolving it, were popularly ca. 
ricatured by Burke. “He (Lord Chatham) 
put together a piece of joinery so Crossly in- 
dented and whirnsically dove-tailed, a cabinet 
so variously inlaid, such a piece of diversified 
mosaic, such a tasselated pavement without 
cement, here a bit of black stone and therea 
bit of white, patriots and courtiers, king's 
friends and republicans, Whigs and Tors, 
treacherous friends and open enemies, that it 
was indeed a very curious show, but utterly 
unsafe to touch and unsure to stand on, The 
colleagues whom he had assorted at the same 
board, stared at each other, and were obliged 
to ask,—Sir, your name! Sir, you have the 
advantage of me.—Mr. Such-a-one—I bega 
thousand pardons. I venture to say that tdi 
so happen, that persons had a single office di- 
vided between them, who had never spoken to 
each other in their lives.” 

Burke, on the fall of his friends, withdrew 
for a few months to Ireland. He felt, witha 
just sense of his own reputation, that overtures 
would probably be made to him, and, witha 
sense of delicacy sufficiently remarkable ina 
young statesman, determining to avoid even the 
imputation of waiting to be purchased, he took 
his departure within two days of the ministe 
rial retirement. But the changes of cabinets 
were now comparatively unimportant to his 
fortunes. He had shown what he was, and he 
could be forgotten no more. He had now risen 
to the surface, and no fall of ministers could 
carry him down with them again. Once set 
floating on the tide of public affairs, he had 
within him a buoyancy that nothing could over 
weigh; the probability even was, that every 
swell and agitation of the surface would only 
lift him still higher, and make his qualities more 
conspicuous in the general struggle. The im- 
pression made on his friends in London, isstrik- 
ingly recorded in a letter of Johnson to 
ton, in 1766. “We have the loss of Burke's 
company since he has been engaged in public 
business, in which he has gained more repute 
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ined before. He made two 
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—— in the House for repealing the Stamp 


Act, which were publicly commended by Mr. 
Pitt, and have filled the town with wonder. 
Burke is a great man, and is expected soon to 


attain civil greatness.” ‘‘he Chatham minis- 
followed the fate of its predecessors. Rais- 
el in defiance of the throne, it was naked on 
the side of prerogative; and while it was en- 
in defending itself from the new hostility 
of the people, it received a blow against which 
it had made no preparation; the ministry fell 
under the royal hand. Pitt, too proud to ca- 
pitulate, and deserted by his troops, gave up 
the contest at once, and left his power to be 
partitioned among his deserters. ‘The Duke 
of Grafton was placed at the head of a cabinet 
formed of recreants of all parties; and one of 
the most ineffective and characterless cabinets 
that England ever saw, began its operations, 
with a populace inflamed to the most extraor- 
dinary excesses, with a failing finance, a gene- 
ral convuision of the commercial system, and 
the whole body of the colonies in uproar, hurl- 
ing scorn on the mother country, denying and 
defying her laws, disputing her rights, and with 
the same rebellious banners waving from their 
shores to repel the authority of England, and 
welcome the alliance of her enemies. 

Burke was now the acknowledged Jeader of 
that part of opposition which professed the prin- 
ciples of the Marquis of Rockingham; Mr. 
Grenville, of that part which had fallen with 
himself from power. No two men could have 
fewer conceptions in common. Differing in all 
points of policy, they were kept together only 
by their hostility to the weak and wavering 
cabinet, whose overthrow they hourly contem- 
plated. At length, a pamphlet, entitled, “ The 
present State of the Nation,” written by either 
Mr. Grenville, or his former secretary, Mr. 
Knox, under his dictation, and containing some 
sarcasms on the Rockingham ministry, brought 
Burke into action. He flew to the defence of 
a cause which he considered his own, and by 
his “Observations on a late State of the Na- 
tion,” completely retorted the charges, and ad- 
ded to his fame all that profuund thought, ex- 
act details of the national interests, and ani- 
mated eloquence could give. But the chief 
excellence of all this eminent person’s works 
is, that they are for the general experience of 
mankind; they are not the artificial ornaments 
of the hour, but instinct with the spirit of life, 
which makes them flourish as green as ever 
from generation to generation. Rapid and 
brilliant as his conceptions rise from the ps- 
sion of the moment, and transitory as may be 
the circuinstances of their origin, they have in 
them nothing transitory, nothing of the me- 
teor; they take their place at a height above 
the vapours of this dim world, and minister il- 
lumination to every age to come. He thus 
speaks of the fatal facility with which public 
men glide into apastacy—(The Bedford party 
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had at this period seceded from their old friends, 
and anew administration )— 

“It is possible to draw, even from the very 
prosperity of ambition, examples of terror, and 
motives to compassion. I believe the instances 
are exceedingly rare, of men immediately 
passing over the clear, marked line of virtue, 
into declared vice and corruption. There are 
a sort of middle tints and shades between the 
two extremes; there is something uncertain 
on the confines of the two empires, which they 
first pass through, and which renders the 
change easy and imperceptible. There are 
even a sort of splendid impositions, so well 
contrived, that at the very time when the path 
of rectitude is quitted for ever, men seem to be 
advancing into some higher and nobler road of 
public conduct. Not that such impositions are 
strong enough in themselves; but that a pow- 
erful interest, often concealed from those whom 
it affects, works at the bottom and secures the 
operation. Men are thus debauched away from 
those legitimate connexions, which they had 
formed on a judgment, early perhaps, but suf- 
ficiently mature, and wholly unbiased.” 

With what countenance might some of the 
apostates who carried the Catholic question 
look in this mirror held up to them by the 
frowning genius of Burke! With what shame 
and remorse might those who have still the 
power of feeling, see the features stamped by 
that guiltiest of all tergiversations! With what 
terror might those who are beyond shame see 
their crime blazoned and thrown into hideous 
light, for the scorn and warning of all posteri- 
ty! The only distinction between Burke and 
the reality is, that the apostacy which is long 
to wreak its retribution on England, had none 
of the flowery descants, the smooth and steal- 
ing lapses, the gentle labyrinthine circuits into 
vice. There was nogradation. The treache- 
ry did not condescend to wear a mask, nor the 
wooer to desire one ; the crime was embraced 
in all its deformity, and the criminals boasted 
of the openness of the intrigue, and made a re- 
putation of the audacity with which they aban- 
doned every sense of personal and public ho- 
nour. 

The picture of the bond slaves of party, who 
begin by sacrificing their principles, and then 
sacrifice their friends, is incomparable. “ Peo- 
ple not well grounded in the principles of pub- 
lic morality, find a set of maxims in office 
ready made for them, which they assume as 
naturally and inevitably as any of the insignia 
or instruments of the situation. A certain tone 
of the solid and practical is immediately ac- 
quired. Every former profession of public 
spirit is tobe considered as a debauch of youth, 
or, at least, as a visionary scheme of unattaina- 
ble perfection. The very idea of consistency 
is exploded. The convenience of the business 
of the day is to furnish the principle for doing 
it. Then the whole ministerial cant is quickly 
got by heart. The prevalence of faction is to 
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be lamented. All opposition is to be regarded 
as the effect of envy and disappointed ambi- 
tion. All administrations are declared to be 
alike. Flattering themselves that their power 
is become necessary to the support of all order 
and government, every thing which tends to 
the support of that power is sanctified, and be- 
comes a part of the public interest. 

“Growing every day more formed to affairs, 
and better knit in their limbs; when the oc- 
casion (now their only rule) requires it, they 
become capable of sacrificing those very per- 
sons to whom they had before sacrificed their 
original friends. It is now only in the ordina- 
ry course of business to alter an opinion, or to 
betray a connexion. Frequently relinquishing 
one set of men and adopting another, they grow 
into a total indifference to human feeling, as 
they had before to moral obligation, until, at 
length, no one original impression remains on 
their minds, every principle is obliterated, eve- 
ry sentiment effaced. 

“In the meantime, that power which all 
these changes aimed at securing, remains still 
as tottering and uncertain as ever. They are 
delivered up into the hands of those who feel 
neither respect for their persons, nor gratitude 
for their favours; who are put about them in 
appearance to serve, in reality to govern them ; 
and when the signal is given, to abandon and 
destroy them, in order to set up some new dupe 
of ambition, who in his turn is to be abandoned 
and destroyed. Thus living in a state of con- 
tinual uneasiness and ferment, softened only 
by the miserable consolation of giving now and 
then preferments to those for whom they have 
no value, they are unhappy in their situation, 
yet find it impossible to resign; until at length, 
soured in temper, and disappointed by the very 
attainment of their ends, in some angry, in 
some haughty, in some negligent moment, 
they incur the displeasure of those upon whom 
they have rendered their very being depen- 
dent. Then, ‘ perierunt tempora longi servi- 
tii ;’ they are cast off with scorn, emptied of all 
natural character, of all intrinsic worth, of all 
essential dignity, and deprived of every conso- 
lation of friendship. Having rendered all re- 
treat to old principles ridiculous, and to old re- 
gards impracticable; not being able to coun- 
terfeit pleasure, or to discharge discontent, it is 
more than a chance, that in the delirium of the 
last stage of their distempered power, they 
make an insane political testament, by whic 
they throw all their remaining weight and con- 
sequence into the scale of their declared ene- 
mies, and avowed authors of their destruction. 
Thus they finish their course. Had it been 
possible, that the whole, or even a great part 
of those effects on their fortunes, could have 
appeared to them in their first departure from 
the right, it is certain that they would have 
rejected every temptation with horror.” 

We shall now have to follow Burke through 
more various and elevated transactions; in 
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a great leader of the contest. Th 

war and anarchy were coming from yon 
they were reverberating from Ireland they 
were preparing to be answered by a tenfld 
roar from France ; every principle of national 
stability was tobe tried in its turn. The chs. 
racter of Religion, Loyalty, and Government, 
was to undergo the fiercest ordeal known in 
history, and at every trial, the genius and wis 
dom of Burke were to be among the most cu 
spicuous guides of the land. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 


ABSURDITY OF CAPTAIN BACKS 
ARCTIC ENTERPRIZE, AND OF THE 
PROPOSED EXPEDITION BY SEA. 


THE various attempts of our scientific nayi- 
gators, who in recent years have gone forth to 
break the icy barriers of the north-west pes 
sage to the shores of the Americas, have yet 
produced no result beyond the very amusing 
volumes which detail the adventures of Parry, 
Franklin, and the other enterprizing spirits 
who have pierced the recesses of the Polar 
Seas and Regions. For very many years the 
attention of the public has been at intervals 
engaged with the buzz of preparation for the 
departure of expedition after expedition; and, 
though all hope of substantial commercial ad. 
vantage to be derived from the discovery of 1 
north-west passage, has long since passed away, 
it is yet creditable to the British, that for pur 
poses purely geographical, large sums have 
been cheerfully expended :—*the nation of 
shop-keepers” is always in the van to promote 
the extension of the domains of science. 

Enough has been discovered of the Polar 
Regions, to prove that, in the event of a dix 
covery of a passage, no regular use could be 
made of that icy track of navigation; and be 
fore many years the completion of a canal or 
railway across the Isthmus of Panama, by cut- 
ting off a navigation of ten thousand miles 
round Cape Hern, will form the long-desired 
communication with the shores of the Pacific, 
and supersede the necessity of a precarious and 
dangerous passage by the Poler Sea. Stil, 
to this wealthy and magnanimous nation, it 
undoubtedly an object worthy of very conside 
rable expenditure, to complete the geographi- 
cal theory of the esrth—to solve the mysteries 
of the polarity of the needle—to examine the 
vegetable and mineral productions of the Po- 
lar world—and to carry the lights of Christian 


those dismal and solitary regions. = 

It has therefore been with no ordinary inte- 
rest, that we have watched the progress of the 
late subscriptions for the equipment of an ex- 
pedition in search of the gallant and enterpriz- 
ing Captain Ross and his brave companions. 
And if in the exercise of our duty to the public, 
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ficiency of the plans proposed, assuredly it 
arises from no want of sympathy and deep in- 
terest in the fate of our enterprizing country- 
men, now pethaps pining in the agonies of fa- 
mine and “ hope deterred.” ; 

The principal members of the land expedi- 
tion have, we believe, already embarked at 
Liverpool for New York; and it is presumed 
that they will arrive at Montreal, the real 
starting-point, on the 10th of April. The route 
to be then pursued, is the usual one for the fur- 
traders in the employment of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, by the Autaway, French River, the 
Great Lakes, and Lake Winnepeg, to the 
Great Slave Lake, which comprizesa distance 
of two thousand five hundred miles from Mon- 
treal. This point is expected to be reached 
in the middle of July ; and at the Great Slave 
Lake, Indian guides and hunters will be engag- 
ed to accompany the party to the Great Fish 
River, which falls into the Polar Sea, and is 
about three hundred miles, at that point, from 
the wreck of the Fury. The mode of travel- 
ling upon the Lakes, is by canoes of birch-bark ; 
but at Cumberland-House, one of the four sta- 
tionsof the Hudson’s Bay Company, the party 
will embark in battaux, which are better adap- 
ted for conveying the provisions, tents, ammu- 
nition, and stores. The chief dependence for 
food, will consist of pemmekan, or the dried 
flesh of buffaloes or rein-deer, with such game 
as may be procured upon the way. 

The expedition will winter at the Great 
Fish River; and previously to retiring to quar- 
ters, Captain Back proposes to proceed, for a 
limited distance down the river, in a light ca- 
noe, with eight well-armed companions, in the 
hope of obtaining some information respecting 
Captain Ross and his companions, from the Es- 
quimaux. 

In the ensuing spring, the whole party will 
proceed down the river to the wreck of the 
Pury, which is supposed to lie about three hun- 
dred miles from the spot: though it appears 
that the course of this river has never yet been 
explored, and insuperable obstacles may per- 
haps intervene, to defeat the entire purpose of 
the project. Should the party, however, suc- 
ceed in reaching the wreck of the Fury, and 
no trace of Captain Ross be there discoverable, 
it will then be necessary for Captain Back and 
his companions to retrace their steps to the 
winter-quarters at the Great Fish River; and 
in returning, it is intended to erect land-marks 
and signal-posts on peaks and capes, to arrest 
theattention of Captain Ross and his comrades, 
we happily be endeavouring to return 
y land. 


In the second spring, the expedition will 
again emerge from winter-quarters at the 
Great Fish River, te the shores of the Polar 
Sea; and after due search in various direc- 
ons, in the summer of 1835, if it should fail 
in discovering any satisfactory tidings of Cap- 
tain Ross and his party, it will set out on its 
return to England. 
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Our readers will observe, that the expedition 
first traverses on foot a distance of three thou- 
sand miles of country, from Montreal to the 
Great Fish River; and this withont horses, 
bread, or conveniences of any description what- 
soever—their sole subsistence, during their 
immense route, being dependent upon supplies 
of pemmekan, and game casually killed upon 
the way. Then, after the exhaustion and de- 
bility occasioned by the privations and fatigue 
already undergone, commences the winter in 
quarters at the Great Fish River, with a con- 
tinuation, for five long months, of unvarying 
animal food ; and, in the spring of 1834, begins 
the true labour of the expedition. We fear, 
indeed, that cold, privation, and disease, will 
thin the numbers of the party, before emerg- 
ing from winter-quarters—and that few of 
those who survive will ever return to winter- 
quarters again, in the following year. Of all 
the attempts hitherto made to winter in the 
Polar Regions, we believe that a very scanty 
remnant of the crews have ever resisted the 
effects of cold, scurvy, and mental despondency : 
and greatly do we fear that, of the present ex- 
pedition, few will < reach their native 
country. Allowing that no dangers threaten 
the party from the Indians, the wolves, or other 
enemies of the stranger in those regions, we 
can see no substantial relief which can be af- 
forded to Captain Ross and his companions, by 
men who will themselves be exhausted, and in 
no better condition than their fellow wande- 
rers in those solitary regions. It is also wor- 
thy of remark, that if Captain Ross and his par- 
ty be now in existence, and within a distance 
of three hundred miles from the Great Fish 
River, there is every probability that they will 
yet find their way, stocked with supplies from 
their own vessels, to the settlements of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. Upon a full review 
of the project of the land expedition, and the 
necessity of passing at least one entire winter 
in the Polar Regions, we are compelled to ex- 
press our fears, that it will prove utterly futile 
and unsuccessful. It may be characterized as 
a curious and cruel absurdity, supported by 
onblic subscription, and countenanced by a hu- 
mane and enlightened government. 

We cannot but think how infinitely more 
jndicious it would have been, to have concen- 
trated all the subscriptions of the public, and 
the donation of the government, upon the sin- 
gle purpose of fitting out a steam-vessel, to 
proceed, in the present spring, to the wreck of 
the Fury. The necessary search might thus 
have been effected in a single summer. If 
Captain Ross and his comrades be now in ex- 
istence, still, the intervention of another year, 
which must elapse before the arrival at the Po- 





lar Sea, of Captain Back, may be fatal to the 
party. But a steam-vessel, departing in the 
present spring, would arrive at the wreck of 
the Fury very early in the summer, and there 
replenishing her fuel, by breaking up the tim- 





bers of that vessel, might proceed to the very 
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highest latitudes ever yet attained, and return 
in security in the autumn. 

A steam-vessel of the smallest burthen— 
thirty or forty tons—would be sufficient for the 
purpose proposed ; and, being | oe rigged, 
the voyage to the confines of the ice might be 
made, without the consumption of any fuel 
whatever: by the use of sails, in periods of fair 
wind and at all available times, the stock of 
coal to be conveyed might be much reduced, 
without detriment to that celerity of operation 
which must be the soul of this enterprize. 
We believe that steam offers the only certain 
mode of reaching the scene of the fate of Cap- 
tain Ross :—for we hold it to be highly impro- 
bable, that he has not penetrated far beyond 
the wreck ofthe Fury. The most reasonable 
conjecture is, that, by means of steam, he has 
advanced into trackless fields of ice, from 
which, on the exhaustion of his fuel, he has 
never been able to emerge. We think it 
highly probable that he still exists—for his 
arrangements were made for an absence of 
many years—and in every probability his ves- 
sels are yet unharmed, amidst mountains of 
impassable ice. 

No sailing vessel will in any probability 
ever reach this ill-fated crew :—for when we 
reca]] to mind the rapidity of the adverse cur- 
rent, and the heart-breaking toils of Captain 
Parry and his companions, who strove in vain 
to accomplish even the remaining fifteen miles 
to the 84th degree of north latitude, in order to 
secure the reward of £10,000, offered by the 
Board of Longitude, we feel assured that no 
effectual progress will ever be made in those 
seas, except by the use of steam. 

We therefore submit to the patrons of this 
generous undertaking, that a steam-boat will 
be the only effectual vehicle of proceeding in 
quest of our gallant countrymen: and most de- 
voutly do we wish a prosperous termination of 
an enterprize which ranks among the foremost 
of those humane and magnanimous efforts, 
which pre-eminently distinguish this country 
trom all surrounding nations. The managers 
of the affair have already committed one glar- 
ing absurdity: let them not, after this fair 
warning, be guilty of another. 


ee 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 
ON MORAL FICTIONS. 


Miss Martineau’s Illustrations of Political 
Economy. 


Tere are two kinds of moral fictions—the 
one in which some decided end is inculcated 
(the moral to the fable), as in certain of Miss 
Edgeworth’s tales,—the other in which no one 
distinct end is arrived at, and no solitary maxim 
worked out from the rich variety of the whole; 
—but which, nevertheless, abounds in moral 
lessons and scientific inquiries, in which the 
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heart is touched, the passions elevated, or the 
mind enlightened. Thus is it with Fielding’s 
novels and Shakspeare’s plays. It has been 
well remarked by Godwin, that the moral ten. 
dency of a work may often be diametrical) 
opposite to the moral end ; that is, from the 
one pervading moral which seems to be the in. 
tended result of the fiction. This is very re 
markable in Moli¢re’s comedies, where the 
moral end seems often to be the innocence of 
adultery or the success of knavery; while the 
moral tendency (which is to display the self 
deceits of the heart—the weaker sides of y. 
nity ; and, above all, to enlarge the boundaries 
of our knowledge whether of men or of the 
consequences of social customs) does more than 
counteract the signification of the moral end, 
and conducts us to reformation by opening new 
vistas into truth. Nothing can be worse than 
the seeming moral conveyed by the “ Beggar's 
Opera ;”—nothing can be finer or more widely 
instructive than its moral tendency: the end 
is the impunity of crime, but the tendency is 
the unravelling of state hypocrisies, and the 
tricks with which mankind are plundered by 
the political Peachums. Thus it will often 
happen that the most valuable works instruct 
not by the avowed moral but by the latent one; 
as Le Sage’s “Gil Blas” has done more for 
human knowledge, which is the parent of bv 
man virtue, than the “ Celebs” of Miss Han 
nah More. ‘Those fictions are the most com 
plete of purpose in which both the end and the 
tendency are good, as in the admirable satire 
of Jonathan Wild, where the tendency is the 
exposure of vice, and the end is its naturl 
punishment. But fictions of this order, uniting 
both purposes, are rare; for the element of 
writers of great power is in the passions and 
the crimes; and the human interest ceases 
when the dark and exciting history of these is 
crowned by some frigid saw, which conjures 
all the living characters we have seen into 
shadowy delusions—not formed to move and 
breathe before us in the various career of ac- 
tual life, but solely to serve the purpose of a 
homily and illustrate a moral conceit. Sensible 
of this, the greatest writers rarely consent thus 
to dissipate the dread and solemn effect their 
works can bequeath.* They know that the 
more life-like and actual their characters, the 
deeper the moral feelings, produced by their 
history, will sink into the soul; and — 
conscious, also;-that a thousand incidental mo- 
rals may be destroyed if your attenton is 
coldly chained down to the pedantic examina 
tion of one. 

Every great writer is more or less of amo 





* Yet, singularly enough, a typical and pervading moral 
will be borne more readily, and can be admitied more art- 
fully, into the metaphysical fiction than in any plaiser 
form of conveying morality. ‘The Germans have tried it, 
particularly Goethe,—the greatest artist whoever lived— 
in * Wilbelm Meister,”’ with prodigious effect. And some 
of the aneient critics have imagined the “ Udyssey of Ho- 
mer”’ to be an allegory, in which Ulysses is the and 
Ithaca the port of Reason. 
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: unconsciously to himself; and, in 
= a his sources of interest are sought 
the internal, not the outward, character- 
istics, he is not only the greater artist, but the 
more instructive teacher. Thus Shakspeare, 
who draws all his interest from the soul and 
heart of man, is not only an immeasurably 
ter poet than Scott, who (with reverence 
rt said to his just claims to immortality), for 
the most part, seeks interest in ingenious nar- 
ative, in the more ordinary passions, in de- 
scription of costume, manners, and feudal pa- 
rade ;—but he is also a much mightier moralist, 
though often offending more visibly. against 
conventional morality. Every revelation of 
some passion, thought, sentiment that belongs 
to us, but has not yet been analyzed, is a dis- 
covery In morals; and a master is great, not in 
rtion as he descants on old discoveries, 

but ag he arrives at new. This is an important 
consideration which, in regarding the relative 
merit of moral writers of fiction, we are bound 
to keep in view ; always recollecting that the 
more various, latent, and abstruse the passions 
touched upon, the more likely is the philoso- 
pher to be deep in his science and novel in his 
discoveries. But in the heaven of philosophical] 
fiction there are many mansions. There may 
be often truths known to the few which it is 
almost originality to popularize to the many. 
For next te inventing a truth, is the merit of 
making it generally known. This is peculiarly 
the case with political truths. So few have 
analyzed them,—and, while so necessary to 
the public, they have been for the most part 
treated in so dry a manner,—that to drag them 
from their retreats,—to gift them with familiar 
language,—to send them into the world preach- 
ing and converting as living disciples, is only 
aless proof of the inspiration of genius than 
the primary power of creation. It is to per- 
form to political morals the same cask as Addi- 
son fulfilled with domestic. Miss Martineau, 
in the excellent fictions she has given to the 
world, has performed this noble undertaking, 
and accomplished this lesser species of inspira- 
tion. She has taken the facts of Political 
Economy, and woven a series of tales, of great 
and familiar interest, illustrative of the broader 
and more useful of its doctrines. It is as a 
writer of fiction, however, that we only regard 
her; because the province of a writer is to be 
adjudged, not according to the end which he 
arrives at, but the means he employs. As we 
measure the claims of Lucretius to philosophy, 
not by comparison with philosophers, but with 
poets; as we call Fielding a novel writer, and 
only incidentally a moralist; as we consider 
Plato, though poetical, a philosopher; and 
Shakspeare, though philosophical, a poet. Be- 
sides this, were Miss Martineau viewed only 
8 a political economist, her merits would 
shrink into an exceedingly small compass; for 
h, as we before said, it is a great merit 

to popularize known truths, the merit is that 
4 writer, not a philosopher. Miss Marti- 
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neau has not added a single new truth to the 
science; and it is only the most generally ac- 
knowledged axioms which she has ventured to 
embody in her tales ;—this, indeed, with obvi- 
ous wisdom; for if she had illustrated the 
more equivocal and less settled principles, the 
merit of the illustration would have become 
exceedingly questionable. Illustrations of Po- 
litical Economy by fiction are something like 
the application of metaphors to reasoning ; 
they make old truths agreeable, unfamiliar 
truths intelligible: but you cannot argue equi- 
vocal truths by metaphors alone. As a political 
economist, then, we do not consider Miss Mar- 
tineau entitled to high estimation: as a writer 
of moral fiction, we think she is entitled toa 
considerable station. We do not indeed agree 
with our admired contemporary, “The Exami- 
ner,” in ranking her on the same level with 
Miss Edgeworth. The end at which she would 
arrive may be equally useful, but the means 
she employs are less brilliant and of a lower 
order of genius. She has not, for instance, 
the simple yet pointed wit of Miss Edgeworth 
—the wit which almost approaches to Swift's, 
in “Castle Rackrent,” and to Voltaire’s, in 
“ Murad the Unlucky.” Still less has she the 
rich, various, racy, national humour which her 
great predecessor displays—she does not draw 
forth all those latent qualities which are to 
human nature what idioms are to language— 
an index to its deepest stores, and most grace- 
ful peculiarities She has as yet given us no 
parallel to the Irish postilion and the Irish 
peeress of the “ Absentee ;” nor (though she 
equals Miss Edgeworth in sentiment, and ex- 
cels her in tenderness)—in stern pathos, and 
the more terrible interest that may be deduced 
from the errors of daily life, has she approached, 
by many degrees to the death-bed of Vivian— 
or the almost sublime hiatus which closes the 
narrative of Basil the Procrastinator. The 
power ultimately to rival Miss Edgeworth she 
may possess, but the proof of the power is yet 
to come. At present, while we hope much 
from what she may write, we must estimate 
her by what she has written. 

Nor must it be forgotten, that Miss Edge- 
worth wrote the first, and that her writings 
are equally directed to the elucidation of po- 
litical morals, though not to the same points 
in politics which Miss Martineau has selected. 
The peculiar nature of the subjects chosen by 
the latter author has contributed greatly to 
contract the sphere of her inquiry into the di- 
versities of mankind: for the most part her 
characters are divided into two great genera— 
the one character is prudent, honest, and en- 
lightened—the other is reckless, embruted, and 
criminal. It is the old division which Miss 
Edgeworth herself has marked so repeatedly 
before—well regulated labour, and thriftless 
indolence. Angus and Ronald, George Grey 
and Joe Harper, with a few external differ- 
ences, are merely one exemplification of a 





common principle, and individuals of the same 
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writing now, would not put into the month of|contemporary (T'ait's Magazine,) we have mit 
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footman be), as responding most rabbinically to| Great Britain on foot, boarded, lodged, travailed and 
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or an injunction that the family should form a| fictitious characters’are presented to us: name- gee 
sort of joint-stock company, and cultivate their ly, the giving to each person, so introduced, pa 
property by shares.” All this is very sensible;| the language and the train of thought which ba} 
but to fiction in its most sensible shape we|he is most likely to use and indulge. That we Cal 
must still apply the rules of fiction; and we|may translate certain barbarous dialects and the 
cannot help feeling that however oracular the| provincialisms, which contain nothing see 

















-tic in themselves, we allow ; but then they 
must be translated into language and thoughts, 
if more intelligible, at least equally natural 
and appropriate. Miss Martineau, whenever 
she does endeavour to suit the word to the actor, 
does it too without much discrimination and 
art; for instance, to the young Irish couple in 
the “ Weal and Woe in Garveloch,” the Irish 
e is freely attributed; but very much as 
the brogue is represented in the ignorant old 
farces, with plenty of “kilt,” and “ bother,” 
and “jewel,” but without a glimpse of that 
rich idiomatic humour which in Miss Edge- 
worth, Crofton Croker, and Mrs. Hall’s sketches, 
relieve the vulgarity and elevate the provin- 
cialism into the bon mot. Here, therefore, 
Miss Martineau’s use of the appropriate dia- 
lect is entirely superfluous; and we are given 
an imitation of the national peculiarity too in- 
correct to be successful, yet too flat to be 
amusing. Besides, there is something a little 
uncandid in this instance; for the good, honest, 
laborious fishermen are made to speak like 
scholars, however unnaturally,—and the poor 
worthless Milesian is consigned, without mercy, 
to his brogue, however unhappily represented. 

And now, having finished our catalogue of 
complaints, we come to the more pleasing part 
of our critical duty, and speak of the counter- 
balancing merits of Miss Martineau’s perform- 
ances, And in the first place we must beg 
the reader to observe that it is but fair to attri- 
bute the greater part of the defects we have 
spoken of, not to a want of capacity in the wri- 
ter, but to the nature of the work—to the 
limited space of each tale, and to Miss Marti- 
neau’s evident desire of making everything 
subordinate to the illustration of certain valua- 
ble truths. It is just, therefore, in this, as in 
all works, to consider first, the author's. de- 
sign; secondly, to see if the design be accom- 
plished; if so, we ought to look leniently on 
many of the faults inseparable, perhaps, from 
the accomplishment of the design itself. Put- 
ting aside the fact that the dialogues are not 
appropriate to the speakers, nothing can be 
more clear, succinct, and luminous than the 
manner in which the reasonings conveyed in 
the dialogues are expressed and detailed. A 
remarkable excellence in Miss Martineau, is 
the beauty of her descriptions—not exagge- 
rated—not prolix—but fresh, nervous, graphic, 
and full of homeliness or of poetry as the sub- 
ject may require. And this power of descrip- 
tion extends not only to the delineation of 
scenery, but also to that of circumstances and 
of persons. Nothing can be more fine in its 
way than the description of the hurricane in 
Demerara—of the fate of the barbarous over- 
seer—of the passionate negro, praying for ven- 
geance in Christ's name by his solitary hearth 
—of the escape of the fugitive slaves, and the 
bay and spring of the fierce bloodhound. Nor 
can any thing be more natural, yet picturesque, 
than Miss Martineau’s sketches of English 
scenery—the farm—the common—the cottage. 


Miss Martineau’s Descriptive. 
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And when her story exhibits probity in dis- 
tress, she groups the characters in the most 
noble, yet touching positions; as, when Ken- 
neth sits down at night by. the desolate sea on 
which his ‘father has launched his boat in quest 
of food for many breadless mouths. And when 
the wife, coming also to watch the vessel, finds 
her brave son weeping on the rock alone ;— 
and there—with the stormy breakers below, 
and the sea-fowl screaming near, and the bark 
growing less and less upon the wave—mother 
and son cheer each other with grave but high 
thoughts; and the most beautiful of human af- 
fections gives dignity to the most humiliating 
of earthly trials. 

Another great excellence of Miss Marti- 
neau, and the most irrefragable proof of her 
talents, is in that nameless and undetinable 
power of exciting and sustaining interest in 
the progress of her tale,—which is the first 
requisite of prose fiction, and without which 
all other requisites become wearisome and 
vain. And this is the greater merit; because, 
as we before said, the nature of the story and 
its occasional treatment interpose so many ob- 
stacles in the way of interest, and are perpe- 
tually in danger of marring our belief in the 
life and actuality of the dramatis persone. 

Miss Martineau’s talents, and the value of 
her works, are indisputable. She has arrived 
at that point of excellence where we begin to 
estimate the value and adjudge the station of 
the writer. - The greatest and most consum- 
mate order of perfect intellect, is that in which 
the imaginative and the reasoning faculties 
are combined,—each carried to its height :— 
the one inspired, the other regulated, by its 
companion; and though we cannot of course 
attribute to Miss Martineau these faculties in 
their greatest extent, we can yet congratulate 
her on no inconsiderable portion of them united 
with no common felicity. We wish that when 
she has concluded this series of political tales, 
she would put her imagination under less visi- 
ble and cramped restraint—that her moral may 
be less concentred—that she may take wider 
flights into the great range of art—that she 
may be enabled more happily to consult the 
dramatic harmonies of character—that she 
may work out yet more extended and benefi- 
cial, though less obtruded, results from more 
costly materials—that she may be encouraged 
to venture into far deeper researches into the 
humours and hearts of men, and far more 
subtle and daring analysis—not of errors, which 
are the mere effects of passion, but of the pas- 
sions themselves; for they are the great ele- 
ments of social change, and the icitiest pro- 
vince of an imaginative and philosophic ge- 
nius. 
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From the Literary Gazette. 
SONGS, 


Wues do I think of thee '— 
When think I not? 

Thou art, whate’er may be, 
Still unforgot. 


Does the sweet morning rise, 
Bride-like, from sleep, 

When their first revelries 
Bird and bee keep, 

Singing out joyously 
In the green tree ? 

Then, when my hopes are high, 
Think I of thee. 


When, in the languid noon, 
Lip and eye close— 

When, like a fairy boon, 
Sweets leave the rose— 

Then life’s enchanted stream, 
Lovely and lone, 

Mirrors a name and dream— 
Both are thine own. 


When the chill midnight bids 
Dark shadows lour— 
Tears in the fragrant lids 
Of each pale flower— 
Then, O how mournfully ! 
Think I of thee— 
So darkly our destiny 
Closes round me ! 


Fate has one hope for me, 
Life but one lot ; 
When do I think of thee ?— 


When think I not? L. E. L. 





Turse are the words, the burning words, 
I used to breathe long, long ago ; 

My lute has lost its early tone, 
My lip forgot its early glow. 


I sing no moie as I have sung; 

My lute and love are separate now— 
*Tis taken from its red-rose tree, 

And hung upon a darker bough. 


But do not think that I can bid 

My first and dearest dream depart: 
Oh! love has only left my lip, 

To sink the deeper in my heart. 


I cannot bear to sing of love: 
It seems like sacrilege to me, 
To let a cold and careless world 
Hear words which only are for thee. 
L. E. L. 
i 
From the New Monthly Magazine. 


THE AIGULETS OF ANNE OF 
AUSTRIA. 
(A Secret Anecdote.) 
Tue annals of gallantry, and even romantic 
fiction, have opened few scenes more strangely 
magnificent than some of the incidents which 
mark the rapid but splendid career of that fa- 


The Aigulets of Anne of Austria. 





mous Villiers, Duke of Buckin 
the idol minister of two mona 
tim of favouritism. 

Certain it is, when Villiers was on his shor 
embassy in France that he dared to become a 
impassioned lover of Anne of Austria, the con. 
sort of Louis the Thirteenth. The mysterious 
interview in the garden-at Amiens is myst, 
cally revealed in the verses of Voiture, for 
poets are great tattlers in the history of Joy 
affairs. The Queen, ever a refined 
was herself reduced by Buckingham’s persom] 
fascination. Deeply enamoured of the peerless 
Englishman, she ventured to give an evidence: 
of her devotion of a very extraordinary nature 
The rival of Buckingham, both in love aj 
politics, the subdolous Richelieu, flattered his 
vengeance that, by a bold stroke, he woul 
have been enabled to have exposed this test. 
mony of the Queen’s frailty to the eyes of the 
luckless monarch, who was already kindled by 
inextinguishable jealousies. Richelieu’s e. 
traordinary attempt seems to have led tocir. 
cumstances on the part of Buckingliam which 
may almost render the tale incredible; but whe, 
a minister of state degenerates into a romantic 
lover, and the honour of the dame de ses pen 
sées i3 in jeopardy, we must recollect that it 
requires little exertion to set in motion all the 
resources of power, and the whole machinery 
of the state. The particulars which we ar 
about to relate are strange, but appear authentic; 
for they are confirmed by a positive assertion in 
the memoirs of the Duke of Rouchefoucauld, 
The romantic incident, which has been pre 
served by a French manuscript, is not indeed 
to be found among the writers of secret me 
moirs in our own ‘country, where, indeed the 
secret must have been confined to the two 
personages, neither of whom would willingly 
have revealed it to the other; but this did not 
happen at the Court of the Louvre, where it 
not only excited a deeper interest than at the 
Court of St. James, but involved the fate, and 
baffled the designs of the highest personages 
who were the actors in this little drama. 

The French monarch had presented bis 
Queen with an uncommon present, whos 
fashion and novelty at the time were consider 
ed as the most beautiful ornament worn. h 
was what the French term des ferrets @'aiguil 
lettes de diamans,—aigulets, or points 
with diamonds. 

On the arrival of Buckingham, every day 
was a festival. Richelieu gave a magnificent 
entertainment in the gardens of Ruel, the most 
beautiful in France; the nobility prided them 
selves on their suppers, their balls, their co 
certs, and their masquerades. Buckingham 
danced with all his peculiar graces; the Quees 
honoured him as her partner in what is called 
a “counter-dance,” (or, as we commonly = 
it, a country-dance.) “ And, as in this Engl 
dance opportunities are continually occurring 
to approach one another, to give and to ores 
their hands, the eyes, the gestures, timidity, of 
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nd a thousand indescribable thin 
though they pass amidst 
spectacles are per- 


Jdness, & : 
= too intelligible, 
the ailence in which such 8 are per 
formed, out of respect to the public.” This 


Frenchman describes our obsolete country- 
dances to have been as dangerous as were our 
waltzes on their first introduction. 

Richelieu was jealously watchful of what 
was passing; the Countess of Lenoy gave him 
an account of every thing her prying eyes 
could discover. Under the specious title of 
Dame d' Honneur, our Kings have found means 
to place near their Queens a perpetual surveil- 
lance. Butas the Superintendent of the Royal 
House has private entrées de cabinet at all 
times, which are not the privilege of the Dames 
@Honneur, Madame de Chevreuse passed 
whole hours alone with the Queen, and the 
Cardinal, however well informed of the exterior, 
was very little of what passed between the 
Queen and her friend. The French Minister 
pressed Buckingham to close the negotiation 
of the marriage of Henrietta; but Villiers had 
no desire to quit the French Court, always 
finding some occasion for delay. At length 
the ceremony was performed, with great splen- 
dour. Inall that had hitherto passed, the Queen 
had received from Buckingham many proofs of 
his lively but respectful passion. She certainly 
was not insensible to love, and if she really 
caught the flame which she had herself lighted 
up, there is no doubt that her virtue supported 
her, and that Buckingham departed with all 
the honourable treatment which a stranger can 
receive from a great Court, and only vexed to 
recross the seas without any other fruits of his 
love than that of having been listened to with 
favour. 

There was one indiscretion which escaped 
from the Queen. On the evening of Bucking- 
ham's departure, she sent the Duke secretly 
by Madame de Chevreuse, the gift she had 
received from her royal consort, the aigulets 
tagged with diamonds; and this present, which 
might have been considered a mark of the 
magnificence of the Queen, became, by the 
circumstance of the gift, and the pleasure of 
the mystery,an act of delicate gallantry which 
charmed the English Duke, and sent him home 
a happy man. 

During the journey of Buckingham, the 
Countess of Clarik, (probably the Countess of 
Carlisle, for Frenchmen generally spell our 
names by their ear, which is very bad,) some- 
what in pique at what she had heard of the 
infidelity of her straying admirer, had found 
out a secret way to correspond with Richelieu, 
who, on his part, had not omitted any thing 
which tended to inflame the English Countess. 
This great Minister was well known for mul- 
ine all sorts of means to gain intelligence 
from all the Courts of Europe; his industry 
never slumbered, and his treasure was never 
spared. The present which the Queen had 
made of her aigulets tagged with diamonds, 
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d’ Honneur, and the secret had reached Riche- 
lieu. This Minister had long watched his 
opportunity to ruin the Queen in the mind of 
the King, over whom, indeed, he himself exer- 
cised the greatest authority, but which some- 
times was balanced by the Queen. Richelieu 
wrote to the Countess of Clarik, desiring her to 
renew her intimacy with Buckingham, and if, in 
any of the approaching entertainments which 
would,take place on his return, she should ob- 
serve in his dress aigulets tagged with diamonds, 
that she would contrive to cut off two or three, 
and despatch these to him. Buckingham was 
too feeble to resist the studied seductions of his 
old friend; and the Countess found no difficulty 
in accomplishing her task. At a ball at Wind- 
sor Castle, Buckingham appeared in a black 
velvet suit, with gold embroidery ; a scarf was 
flung over his shoulder, and from a knot of blue 
ribbons hung twelve aigulets tagged with dia- 
monds, flaming their hues on the surface on 
which they played. When Buckingham had 
retired home from the ball, his valets de cham- 
bre perceived that two of the twelve aigulets 
were missing, and they convinced him that 
these had not been dropped by any accident, 
but had positively been cut off. There was 
something in his recollection that evening, 
which bred a suspicion. He felt conscious that 
whoever had done this had some latent motive. 
The secret history of these diamond aigulets 
could only be known to their wearer, yet, not- 
withstanding, and as it were by intuition, he 
thought that the honour of the royal giver 
might, in some mode or other, be concerned in 
possessing these twelve aigulets entire. He 
decided that, notwithstanding the artifice of the 
cunning purloiner, he would prevent any de- 
sign, if there were any, of the eaemies of the 
Queen that the number should not be diminish- 
ed. With his extraordinary rapidity of con- 
ception, Buckingham struck out a gigantic 
scheme which no one less than a Minister of 
State and the most romantic lover could have 
executed. Early in the morning, couriers were 
despatched to close the ports, and neither the 
packet-boat with the mail nor any vessel sailing 
for France were suffered to depart. At that 
moment, when the Rochellers were waiting for 
the promised reinforcements from England, an 
universal panic struck both nations, and war 
seemed on the point of declaration. However, 
this sudden cessation of national intercourse 
was only to gain a single day, that his cele- 
brated jeweller might, at any cost, and with all 
his skill, procure two aigulets tagged with dia- 
monds, of the same size and appearance with 
the remaining ten. What cannot such a man 
and such means effect? The work was finished ; 
and on the following day France and England 
were at peace. The ports were re-opened, and 
Buckingham despatched a secret messenger to 
France, who conveyed the twelve aigulets 
tagged with diamonds to the hands of Madame 
de Chevreuse. He acquainted her with his 


hot escaped the vigilant eyes of the Dame|recent adventure, and communicated his sus- 
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picions of the Countess of Clarik, who was 
frequently by his side during the ball, and with 
whom he had danced. e requested the 
Queen would receive back what he himself 
valued most, lest any concealed mystery should 
prove ruinous to her quiet. The precaution 
was not useless; for as soon as Richelieu had 
received the two tags of diamonds sent him by 
the Countess of Clarik, this Minister, who was 
trying all methods to ruin the Queen in the 
King’s favour, and the royal jealousy had al- 
ready broken out on her intercourse with 
Buckingham, now hit on what he concluded to 
be a certain triumph. He put into the King’s 
head to request the Queen would dress herself 
more frequently with the diamond aigulets, for 
that he had been secretly informed that she had 
valued his present so 2 as to have given 
it away, or had sold them, for that an English 
jeweller had offered to sell him two of these 
aigulets. 

The blow aimed by Richelieu rebounded on 
himself. The Queen, affecting no surprise, 
with apparent simplicity commanded instantly 
that her casket of jewels should be brought, 
and opened by the King. He had the satisfac- 
tion of counting the twelve aigulets tagged 
with diamonds, and seeing the Queen more 
beautiful than ever by wearing his gift on that 
day. Her Majesty had also the satisfaction of 
learning that the King severely reprimanded 
Richelieu for his perpetual suspicions and his 
false intelligence; and Richelieu doubtless 
must have astonished the Countess of Clarik, 
by return of post, in expressing his indignation 
at being so inconceivably mystified. 

Such is the story, which, it will be acknow- 
ledged, is at least amusing. It seems so far 
authentic that it appears to have been written 
by some contemporary at the French Court, 
which we may infer by the cautious defence 
of the character of Anne of Austria, whose 
coquetry the writer has palliated, and whose 
virtue he imagines was her sufficient safeguard. 
The incredible part is the extraordinary expe- 
dient of Buckingham in shutting the ports for 
a single day while his jeweller was working 
on the two aigulets to supply the missing ones. 
The romantic and determined character of 
Villiers admits the possibility of so bold a ma- 
neeuvre; but still we can hardly satisfy ourselves 
of the veracity of this singular tale, without 
granting Buckingham a depth and a rapidity of 
penetration beyond his accustomed volatile ha- 
bits. Love and honour may have been sufficient 
for his inspiration on this occasion; and as the 
fact, with some of the details, is alluded to by 
the Duke of Rouchefoucauld in his Memoirs, we 
cannot condemn this anecdote of secret history 
asa mere fiction. © 

—s———_ 

The subscription for the perpetuation of Ab- 
betsford, with its library and museum, the darl- 
ing objects of Sir Walter Scott, to be held in his 
line and name for ever, seems likely to succeed. 





The Wind in the Woods. 


THE ASSASSINS, 

M. Von Hammer’s remarkable Histore, 
the Order of the Assassins, has, we perpen 
been translated into French. It isa 
our literature that this author’s curie 
important researches in Oriental hist 
not more known in England. He lived 
six years among the Turks, studying their 
cords with German perseverance. Would 
an English version of his complete Histe 
Turkey be appropriate at this period, 
the elements of that empire are thrown i 
chaos, out of which great changes must spri 


ag 


From the Atheneum, ‘¢ 
THE WIND IN THE WOODS, 4 
’T 1s a pleasant sight, on a vernal day, * 
When shadow and sun divide the heaven, 
To watch the south-wind wake up for play ==! 
Not on the sea, where ships are riven — 
Not on the mountain, mid rain and storm, 
But when earth is sunny, and green, and 
O woodland wind, how I love to see x 
Thy beautiful strength in the forest tree, 
Lord of the oak, that seems lord of the wild, ° 
Thou art shaking his crown and thounad 
arms a 
With the ease of a spirit, the glee of a child,” 7 
And the pride of a woman who knows be 
charms ;-- " 
And the poplar bends like a merchant's mast, ~ 
His leaves, though they fall not, are fluttering fait 
And the beech, and the lime, and the ash-crownad 
hill, * 
Stirs to its core at thy wandering will. x 


The pines that uprear themselves dark and tall 
Black knights of the forest so stately and 

They must bow their heads when they hear 

call, 4 

Aye, bow like the lily, those Norsemen boldi, 

And every tree of the field or the bower, 

Or single in strength, or many in power, 

Quiver and thrill from the leaf to the stem, 

For the unseen wind is the master of them! 


It is gallant play ; for the sun is bright, ‘ 
And the rivulet sings a merrier song; ) 
The corn in the meadow waves dark and light + 
As the trees fling shade, or the breezeis strong 
And over the hills, whether rocky or green, 7) 
Troops of the noon-day ghosts are seen ; 
The lovely shadows of lovelier clouds, 
With the gleam of the mountains amongst thet 
crowds. ag 


They are borne upon those of the wind 
And their plumes are ruffled, like all green 
And flowers, and streams, by his noisy play.” 
One hour—and valley, and wood, and hil, 
May be sleeping and shining all bright and ail; 
Not a wave, not a leaf, not a spray in motion, ~ 


The birds as they fly scarce use their wings, . 
Fe 


Of all which now looks like a vernal ocean;— 
Beautiful that ;—yet I love to see 
Thy strength, O wind, in the forest tree! 


' 
a 


$ 
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MCULLOCH’S EDITION OF THE | point, these conveniences shall be obtained 
WEALTH OF NATIONS. for nothing by the circulator after all, for he 
; te passes the paper for the same value that he 
ed from page 561. . . : < ‘ 
_—— d from pag ] . received it, without ever deducting the half 
The distinction between “productive” and |crown. ‘There may he reason to believe 
“ unproductive labour, appears to have|that the explanation of this phenomenon is 
been most unfortunate in its terms. It)the expe rimentum crucis ot that theory of 
clearly was not meant to say, that there was/the value of currency, which maintains that 
labour that produced nothing ; for if so, | the value of a currency, metallic or paper, 
wherefore was It laboured? And if Kemble|may be raised to any level by merely limit- 
js an unproductive labourer, why is not al/ing its quantity; a theory which the author 
. ryt y nN . . 
ploughman, a grazier, or a bre wer! l rd II. 90) has been observed as receiving 
is about as much left of one man’s perfor-|with assent, 
mances as the other’s, the day after the en-| In the Note in ILI. 10, it is stated, that 
joyment. The only substantial distinction; ‘ Profits are the excess, or the value of 
that can be set up among species of labour, | the excess, of the commoditic s produced by 
is analogous to that formerly stated between|the expenditure of a certain quantity of 
“capital” and wealth applied to direct enjoy-| capital and labour, over that original quantity 
1 : ee ie ‘si : 7 
ment. There may be labour employed for|of capital and labour, or its value. It is 
the production of things which are useful as|clear, therefore, fwhy!] that they must be 
they lead to the production of other things,| wholly unaffected by the mere extension of 
and there may be labour for oe production | the field for the employment of capital, how 
: ’ i ; >n! . . ‘ ; ” 
of things that are to be enjoyed in their own| great soever that extension may be. 
proper substance. A corollary may be held | The query that arises on this is, whether 
to be, that all labour of the first kind is/all extension of the field for the employment 
exerted with a view to its being accessory |of capital, is not attended at the time with 
to labour of the second ; for no man labours |an increase of the rate of profits, and whether 
for labour’s sake, but that somebody may|this is not the very instrument of inviting 
enjoy. The terms ** productive”’ and *unpro-| capital to occupy the new opening. There 
ductive,” may on the whole be surmised to| seems to be a confusion of the effect after 
capital has run in, with the effect during the 





have arisen out of a confused notion of la- 
bour well and ill employed. jrunning in. 

The Note in II. 150, is tull of the Ricardo} On the Note in IIT. 139, it may be observ- 
mistake on Rent. At the same time there|ed, that the error of the Economistes did not 
can be no doubt that Adam Smith had not/lie in the direction there stated, but, as be- 


entirely escaped trom the mist of the French | fore intimated, in the non-discovery that all 
Economists ; whose error lay in not discover-| that was got for rent by one man was taken 
ing that the wonderful powers attributed to| from another. 

earth and rent, were all resolvable into one| The restriction of banking companies in 
man taking from another man by virtue of a| England to not more than six partners, re- 


monopoly. duced in 1826 (see Note ITI. 262) to a circle 

Adam Smith would not have said, that|of sixty-five miles round London, is a sub- 
“to expect that the freedom of trade should ject often brought into debate at the present 
ever be entirely restored in Great Britain, is,;conjuncture. If the pitch and tar in the 
as absurd as to expect that an Oceana or|dock-yards were allowed to be wheeled 
Utopia should ever be established in it,” ;away by companies of six, and the question 
(I. 305,) if he had possessed a clear vision! were whether it should be allowed by com- 
of the fact, that everything which is gained | panies of sixteen,—the solution would mainly 
to anybody in consequence of prohibition, is | depend on whether anybody was impeded by 
lost twice over, once by the consumers, and the restriction. If they are, the restriction is 
| a comparative good ; and if they are not, no 


once more by the English traders on whom 
reason is produced for the alteration de- 


they would have spent the difference. Wait 
till the knowledee of this becomes ver-|manded. 
nacular. Z The charge of fallacy in the Note III. 
Adam Smith’s digression on the Bank of |420, appears to be untenable. If the pro- 
Amsterdam (in his Fourth Book, Ch. 3.)/ducers cannot indemnify themselves for a 
may be noted as leading to the solution cf/tax on profits out of some rent or other, they 
one of the most curious problems in the) will give up the production altogether. It 
range of political mathematics,—the mode of |is part of the Ricardo mistake on “ the por- 
production of the phenomenon called an|tion that pays no rent.” 
Agio. A piece of paper shall pass fer four,| The price of sugar from Jamaica (Note 
five, or fourteen per cent more than the coins | III. 482) has at all events been a monopoly 
it purports to represent, in consequence of| price ever since an extra tax was laid upon 
certain conveniences and superiorities which|the sugars that might compete. The fact 
are perhaps visibly not worth more than half) that every individual who pleases may carry 
a crown; and, which is the most curious ;his capital and industry to Jamaica and 


Musewn.—V ol. XXII. No. 131. 3K 
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become a producer of sugar, is as much be-|From which it is argued, that “‘ whatever 
side the mark, as would be the fact that he|actions or operations have the effect to com 
may become a grower of corn under the/municate the same value to the same or 
-- laws. - different articles or products,” ought * all to 
_ The state of the case with respect to Pub-|be designated by the same common term,” 
lic Debts (IV. 1) is, that the government} Now the fact is, that the communicating the 
seizes upon some sum, as suppose a hundred | same value, is the only thing in which there 
inillions, not in its gross shape, but in the|/is any sameness; and therefore it is this 
shape of the perpetual annuities which are|and not any thing else, that should be 
of the same value in the market; and then|* designated by the same common term.” 
it sells these annuities, to people who are|The whole of this Note may be considered 
willing to give the gross sum in return./as a specimen of confounding instead of dis- 
Hence a hundred millions raised by fund-}cerning. 
ing, is as irrecoverably spent and thrown} Note II is on * Value;” a word on which 
away (saving any utility there may be in the} there has been infinite debate. ‘The value of 
ey on which it is spent) as if it had been |a thing [valor] in the primary sense, is how 
raised by a poll-tax of 100. apiece on a much {valet} it is equivalent to, or will fetch 
inillion of the inhabitants. People may|of some other thing or things in exchange, 
squabble afterwards about the payment of the In this sense there seems as little possibility 
. . © | . . . . . 
interest; but nothing can restore the hundred |of assigning value to a thing, without refer- 
a <5 wf unhappily i on, af other thing, as of assigning 
iis out; and if England is ever overrun by | ratio. nd as ratio may be defined to b 
: J yr 5 Ar as ay be e 
the Holy Allies, whose limbs are in ee relation of one magnitude to another, 
high gees a wiil levy the largest/which is sought by inquiring what multiple, 
— t tg boned ry ee as they did |aliquot part or parts, of the one, is equal to 
in rence ; nowing that to the citizens of} the other; so value, in the primary sense, 
England afterwards, the evil will be as ir-;may be defined to be that relation of one 
reparable as the docking of a horse,—they | substance to another, which is sought by 
may carry their tail in any way they like,/inquiring what quantity of the one will 
except putting the old one on again. Hence | voluntarily be given in exchange for an as- 
that the debt is only owing from one Eng-|signed quantity of the other. But after this 
lishman to another, is a good argument so|relation has been determined between all 
far as it is to prove the impossibility of|imaginable substances respectively and one 
gaining in the aggregate by eft pay | particular commodity, which in all civilized 
the interest;—no argument at all, if it is to|societies is money; by a slight metastasis 
' ‘ tastasis, 
prove that the debt is not an enormous evil,/the substances which will exchange for 
for which the authors should be made res-/equal quantities of money are said to be of 
ponsible if they had not taken care to get out}equal values, and substances which will 
of the way. In England there is fortunately | exchange for different quantities are said to 
the option of allowing the country to out-/be of values proportioned to those quantities. 
grow the debt by restoring the freedom of| And bya further license, the value of a thing 
poppe a ." —_ in By tne popularly to mean the = oe 
An iis is not done, the result will be,! general measurer, money, for which it will, 
first a rush upon the fund-holders, and then, |at the period that may be in question, ex- 
as this can produce no aggregate improve-|change. Hence there appears no difficulty 
ment, a rush upon the property of every-'in ascertaining the meaning of value, when 
y slee ‘ « ¢ 7 , “ i. 2 ° ° . 
body else that has any. For all which, |applied to the comparison of objects at the 
those who persevere in prohibiting com-|same period and in the same state of society. 
merce by act of parliament, will justly be| But if question were to be made, of “* What 
responsible. |was the value of silk stockings in the time 
Nearly the whole of the Fourth Volume|of Queen Elizabeth,” or “ What was the 
consists of Supplemental Dissertations under| value of a tenpenny nail in Otaheite on its 
the title of Notes. ‘The first is on the defi-| first discovery by Europeans,” it could ap- 
nition of Labour. Few person: have hesi-|parent!y ouiy be answered by approxima- 
tated to believe, that labour means the exer-/tion. ‘here need be no hesitation in stating, 
tion of living agents, and that it is not usual | that in both these cases the things mentioned 
. . ' : " . . ° = 
to say a steam-engine labours. The reason|were of much higher value than in England 
given in IV. 77 why we ought to say so,/at this moment. But if greater precision is 
appears highly inconclusive. It is, that insisted on, there seems i10 resource but ex- 
“Tt a capitalist expends the same sum in| pressing the values by reference to eX- 
paying the wages of labourers, in maintain-|changeable things of some kind, which 
ing horses, or in hiring a machine, and if the|though they do not necessarily afford an 
men, the horses, and the machine can all jexact measure, afford something like an ap- 
perform the same piece of work, its value|proximation, of the accuracy of which an 
will obviously be the same by whichever of /estimate may at the same time be made by 
them it may have been performed.” | the inquireras far as he is able. For example, 
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the silk stockings or the nail may be stated) yard that require comparatively more labour 
ave been equal to so many days labour/than some others, but none whose produce 
vee lowest kind of labourers, or so many|does not sell for more than the cost price,— 
of some higher kind; though it does not/and moreover possible enough (for the vine 
even follow that the proportion between the/is said to abhor manure,) that there may be 
nambers presented by these two modes of|no such thing as increasing the produce by 
expression, should _ = or it — hap in pre is called dressing. 
be in England at this ay. r it might be) Or it may be of the kind in which portions 
estimated in hogs ; though it does not follow of the produce may be raised at different 
that a hog in Otaheite or in Elizabeth’s|costs, up to that which swallows up the 
time may not have been a more lordly dish whole price; as is the case with the corn 
than in England now. Value, therefore,|raised from the various qualities of land in 
like greatness, has in all cases a reference, the hands of the landlords in general. But 
ad om implied, to something else. And |in all these eases the principle of Monopoly 
if there was no one thing in existence which|is one, and the varieties are the results of 
could be trusted to have precisely the same|the diversity of extraneous circumstances. 
proportion in respect of magnitude to other|There is no more ground for maintaining any 
things that it had in the time of Elizabeth, difference in the common principle, than for 
there would be the same difficulty in settling) maintaining that there is a difference in the 
the magnitude of things in that era, that| principle which causes a man to fall from a 
there now is in settling their value. ‘church steeple, a waggon to run down hill, 
An intricacy is observable in some parts|and a bullet to describe a parabola instead of 
of the commentator’s work, arising from the | flying off in the tangent. And this seems to 
intrusion of the fact, that the value of things | furnish the reply to an objection received 
produced without monopoly is perpetually|from a highly eminent name in _ political 
gravitating towards the cost of production.|economy, against having called Adam 
This may be true, but there is no use in con-|Smith’s the **T'rue Theory of Rent.” It 
tinually bringing it forward in a way that) may be that he did not trace the full extent 
tempts the reader to believe they are the|of the difference, between a monopoly of 
am for the fact is that they are never the|class No. 3 like corn, and one of class 
same, or only for such comparatively rare| No. 2, like Tokay ; but if he has struck out 
periods as a swinging body is at the lowest |the leading principle of both cases, he may 
point. And this perpetual oscillation on|be held to have a good general claim. A 
both sides uf the cost price, instead of being| man must leave something for posterity. 
an inconsiderable accident, is in reality the; Great part of the Note on Rent is occu- 
‘ ‘ / |. . re ‘ 
great agent by which the commercial world | pied by replies to the objections urged from 
is kept in motion; and it depends for its| various quarters against the unhappy mis- 
existence on the principles of Monopoly | take on the subject of “the portion of pro- 
Price,—the sellers having to a certain degree |duce which yields no rent,’? which has had 
a monopoly in their favour whenever the|a sensible effect in retarding the progress of 
quantity in the market is Zess than could be/ political economy for nearly twenty years. 
sold at the cost price, and the buyers having} These were conclusively answered by Say 
an advantage of a similar kind when the jin the year following their publication ; 








quantity in the market is more. 

Rent, which is the subject of Note ITI, is 
another mere corollary from the principles of 
Monopoly Price. A monopoly is when the 
quantity of a commodity is limited either by 
nature or art, so as to cause the competition 
for it to raise the price higher than the 
average cost of production. A monopoly 
may be of the kind in which no part of the 
produce costs comparatively more in produc- 
tion than any other part; as may be the case 
with the Eau de Husson, which, if as gener- 
ally surmised it is only an extract from some 
common vegetable, might be made by cart- 
loads without comparative increase of cost. 
Or it may be of the kind where a certain part 
of the produce is raised at a somewhat in- 
creased cost, though this process may not be 


carried so far as that any particular portion of 


the produce can be assigned which sells for 
no more than the cost price; as may be the 
case with Tokay, in the raising of which it is 
probable that there are portions of the vine- 


| whose assertion that ‘the so called theory 
of rent, has introduced no new truth into the 
\science of political economy, and explains 
jno fact that is not explained more naturally 
jby the truths that had been previously es- 
\tablished,”’* might easily have been carried 
forward into the demonstration that it has 
been productive of extensive practical error. 
On one part of the objections the commen- 
tator says, 
| ** Besides the objections which have now 
been examined and refuted, another has been 
urged from time to time against the theory 
of rent, as now explained. ‘The authors of 
this objection affect to suppose that Sir Kd- 
ward West, Mr. Malthus, and Mr. Ricardo, 
considered the cultivation of inferior land as 
the cause of a high price of corn. But this, 
they allege, is to invert the order of the 
phenomena; the cultivation of inferior soils 


* Say, Vol. iv. ch. 20, See extract translated in the 
Westminster Review No. XXXII for April 1833, p. 406, 
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not being the cause but the effect of high 
price, and this high price being itself the 
effect of demand. This very doctrine, how- 
ever, has been explicitly laid down by the 
distinguished authors previously referred to, 
and particularly by Mr. Ricardo.* They 
have no where contended that a high price 
of corn was caused by the cultivation of in- 
ferior land; what they contend is, that it is 
caused by the necessity under which every 
increasing population is placed, of cultivating 
such inferior land, or being starved. The 
wants and desires of man are the cause why 
all commodities are produced, and are, by 
consequence, the cause of their value; but it 
is the difficulty experienced in gratifying 
these wants and desires, or, in other words, 
the cost incurred in the production of com- 
modities, that measures and regulates this 
value. This is the theory laid down by 
Mr. Ricardo and the other expounders of the 
doctrines of rent, and it cannot be in any 
degree affected by the petty cavils alluded 
to.”"—IV. 116. 

This statement has many inaccuracies. 
The objection alluded to, was not that the 
expounders of the new doctrine maintained 
a high price of corn to be caused by the 
cultivation of inferior land, but rent ; though 
it would not have been far wrong if it had 
said the other, and the commentator says so 
himself in this very book. By a bounty on 
corn exported from England to Spain, (1V. 
335,) he says, “ Corn would be permanently 
reduced [in price] in Spain, because the 
unusual cheapness of the foreign supplies 
would throw the poorest cultivated lands of 
that country out of tillage ; and it would be 
permanently raised in England, because the 
ancreased demand would stimulate the bring- 
ing of poorer lands under cultivation.” Is 
this saying “the bringing of poorer lands 
under cultivation’? is the instrument of 
‘‘raising”’ price, or not? ‘The upshot there- 
fore is, that the supporters of the new theory 
do not always know what they have said and 
what not; and consequently they say and 
unsay. All ef which is great damage to 
political economy. 

At the same time the difference between 
saying that the cultivation of inferior land 
causes a high price of corn, and that it 
causes rent, is intrinsically little or nothing ; 
for it is only by causing a high price of corn, 
that it can be imagined to cause rent. Only 
if instances had been adduced where the 
cultivation of inferior land was stated to 
cause rent,—as for example in the Note I. 
263 of the present commentator before quoted 
in its order,—the commentator would pro- 
bably have turned round and claimed the 
benefit of the distinction. 

The conclusive proof of the weakness of 


* “ See his Principles of Political Economy,” Ke. 3d 
edit. p. 173.” 
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the new theory, was that it led to concly. 
sions contradicted by experience on the in- 
cidence of tithes and poor-rates, consistin 
in the assertion that they fell on the consy. 
mers. ‘The commentator appears to have 
given up both these consequences, but to 
maintain the premises. It has therefore be. 
come incumbent on him to show, where the 
error was which can authorize allowing the 
consequences to be wrong and the premises 
right. And it is more especially required of 
him, because he is a convert. He formerly 
maintained stoutly, that ‘tithes and other 
taxes on raw produce do not forma deduction 
from rent, but go to increase the price of pro- 
duce.”"* The truth is the commentator 
has been driven out of mistakes of his own 
and other people’s by * petty cavillers,” and 
is not thankful. 

The Notes on Population, on the Conse. 
quences of the Use of the Potato, and on 
Wages, might all be directed with advanta 
into a demonstration of the horrible cruelty 
and injustice which prohibits foreign com- 
merce by Act of Parliament. They tell but 
half their story; they discuss the evil, its 
symptoms, and its progress, but stop short 
when they ought to point out the maintain. 
ing cause. It is a cruel joke to talk about 
the evils of an increasing population, when 
that population is cut off by law from the 
power of selling the produce of its labour, 
for the interest of a robber caste; who tell us 
plainly, that like the French noblesse, they 
will pay no taxes, unless they may have 
liberty to take the amount again from other 
people, and who, if speedy change of mind 
be not vouchfafed them, will ceme to the 
same rough end. 

The Note on the * Circumstances which 
determine the Rate of Profit,”’ is intended 
for an overthrow of Adam Smith's opinion 
on that subject. The reasoning adduced con- 
tains an odd specimen of fallacy. The ob- 
ject is to prove, that though competition 
may equalize profits, it cannot reduce their 
general amount. 

“It is easy to see that competition can 
never produce a general fall of profits. All 
that competition can do, and all that it ever 
does, is to reduce the profits obtained in 
different businesses and employments to the 
same common level, to prevent particular in- 
dividuals from realizing greater or lesser 
profits than their neighbours. But farther 
than this competition cannot go. The com- 
mon and average rate of profit does not de- 
pend on it, but on the excess of the produce 
obtained by the employment of a given 
amount of capital, after replacing that capital, 
and every contingent expense. Suppose, for 
the sake of illustration, that a manufacturer 
has a capital of £10,000, the half of which 





* See Art. Taxation in the Supplement to the 4th and 
Sth Editions of the Encyclopedia Britannica, p. 630. 
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is expended in buildings and machinery.) their capital.* It would in fact be no bad 
and the other half in paying the wages of| rule always to assume Adam Smith to be in 
his workmen, and that his taxes amount to the right, when his opponents let fall any 
#100; suppose now that the produce an-|thing about ‘the fundamental principle with 
nually obtained by this manufacturer Is /respect to the decreasing productiveness of 
12,000 yards of broad cloth; and that this|the capital successively applied to the soil.’ 
produce is sufficient, besides replacing the/ But, it will be said, if capitalists of all 
whole of that portion of his capital which | Kinds, as, for instance, coachmakers, uphol- 
isdevoted to the payment of wages, and | sterers, and glass-makers, would agree to 
whatever portion of the fixed capital may ‘increase their production at the same time, 
have been wasted, as well as paying his |and in the same degree, would not this ena- 
taxes, insurances, and all other necessary |bJe the cloth-maker to have as good a coach, 
outgoings, to leave him 1,000 yards of cloth, |as many tables, and as much glass to set 
or £1,000 of surplus. The profits of this ypon them, in return for his yards of cloth 
manufacturer would be at the rate of ten per |as ever, without troubling his head whether 
cent.; and it is obvious that they could not the money price of these things contiuued 
be affected by the most intense competition. 'the same or not? No; there is a fallacy 
Competition cannot affect the productiveness | something like that of the schoolboy, who 
of industry, neither can it, speaking general- | fanejes pebbles might go for halfpeuce, if 
ly, affect the rate of wages, for, such as the de-| py)y every body would agree to take them. 
mand forlabour is, such will be its supply, | [¢ js impossible that production should be 
and it cannot affect the burdenof taxation. It ‘equably increased in all kinds, however 
is plain, therefore, that itcan have nothing to resolutely the capitalists were bent on the 
do in determining the common and average experiment; and not only would it rot be 
rate of profit. It will prevent any indivi- increased equably, but in some most im- 
duals from either getting more, or taking less, ' portant articles, it would lag behind in a 
than this common rate; but it can have nO! manner that would be immediate ruin to the 
further effect.” —IV. p. 189. scheme. If, for instance, all the manufac- 
Now upon this “it is easy to see,” that) turers as above, were to take into their heads 
though competition might not affect the fact,to try to double their workshops and their 
of the results from the capital of 10,000/.| workmen, they might proceed a little way in 
being 12,000 yards of cloth, it is just the the pursuit, but where would they get double 
thing which will affect their being worth |\the quantity of food ? Capitalists might set 
12,000/., and Jeaving a surplus of 1,000/.|up two workshops, and make two cvaches 
If competition should lower their marketa-jinstead of one; but where would they get 
ble value to 12,000 pence, it is surmised the two landed estates, and make two crops of 
capitalist would be in a melancholy state. |corn instead of one! The land is not there 
And it is precisely because men will not'to be had; and if it is urged that they may 
employ capital for less than a certain rate apply their capital to the bad and rejected 
of profit,—-which may be supposed the rate land, it is plain that this is only an indirect 
which will arise to the cloth manufacturer limit instead of a direct one. It is the bird 
from the 12,000 yards being worth 12,000/., tied to a spiral spring; which though it may 
—that cloth will be manufactured to the/ gain a little by pulling, is in reality as much 
amount which will cause 12,000 yards to be tied as another. ‘I'he limit to the quantity 
worth 12,000/., and to no greater. Ilere, of food, a limit always existing even where 
therefore, being a singular fallacy and mis-|not brought nearer by unjust laws, is there- 
take, it may be concluded that Adain Smith fore what would bring the whole scheme to 
was right when he maintained that profits ahalt. If this limit ean be extended, as for 
were lowered by the competition of capiial-jinstance by getting access to the food of 
ists, and raised by its absence; the interior foreign countries, or if the situation is su; - 
limiting cause, or that which preveuats cap- | posed to be one oa which good land can be 
alists from offering competition beyond |oeeupied at pleasure,—these are precisely 
what will admit of a certain rate of profits, the circumstances in which increase of pro- 
being tnanifestly the opinion and habits of duction of all kinds may aad will go on 
Society, which as they determine the final or equably, and without producing a competi- 
average proportion which shall be maintain-|tion that will prevent the expected profits. 
ed between the uumbers of the labouring | But if these circumstances do not exist, 
population and the funds for their support,|then the increase of production in some 
orin other words determine the average rate \kinds will fiad a limit through the impossi- 
of Wages, so they also determine the ave-|bility of a corresponding increase of ptu- 
rage rate of Profits of Stock, which are on- | 


ly the wages of another description of la- | 
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* ewe Conon partly of the wasting. yon | * For further illustration of this, see the ¢ True The- 
of present labour exerted in the form of su- lory of Rent.’ Ninth Edition, p. I6and elsewhere. Pub- 
perintendence, and partly of the recompense lished at the Office of the Westminster Review ; price 
of past labour exerted in the creation of! rareepence. 
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duction in some other kinds. It is likely 
that other things besides food, might be 
found contributing to bring on the check ; 
but food is the principal, and therefore it is 
sufficient for the argument. Here, then, 
appears to be the sore place, both of the 
theory which says “the most intense com- 
petition” could never produce a general fall 
of profits, and of that which says variations 
in wages, profits, and rents, cannot cause 
the value of commodities in the advanced 
stages of society, to vary. 

In the Note on the Effect of Variations in 
the Rates of Wages, and Profits on the va- 
lue of Commodities, all that is connected 
with allusions to the * fundamental princi- 
ple” in the form of the * capital last applied 
to the land,”’ &c. may be cut off as falla- 
cious, except where the result accidentally 
accords with the result of substituting the 
general principle of monopoly price. For 
example, when it is said that * the giving 
up of rent by landlords would not enable 
raw produce to be obtained at a reduced 
price,”—this is true, not for any reason con- 
nected with “the portion of the necessary 
supply that is obtained by the agency of 
the capital last applied to the land,” but 
simply because it could make no difference 
in the price of a limited quantity of pro- 
duce, whether it was sold for the benefit of 
one set of men, or of some other. And this 
reason would equally hold good, if a situa- 
tion should be discovered where, either 
from ignorance or natural circumstances, 
there should be no such thing known as dif- 
ferent qualities of soil, or increase of crops 
arising from laying owt more money on the 
land. ‘The insisting, therefore, on adhering 
to what is a mere accident, and represent- 
ing it as the cause of the general result,— 
is like insisting that the king’s coach was 
made to move because the horses were 


‘ The Note on * Corn Laws and Comm 
Trade” contains exceedingly valuable mat. 
ter; and perhaps the only objection that 
can be raised to any portion of it,—with 
the exception of some allusions to that bane 
of political economists, * the newly em- 
ployed capital,”’ which, however, do not 
seem to affect the results,—is to the part 
near the conclusion, where an ad valorem 
duty of seven or eight per cent. is spoken 
of as what the agriculturists might possibly 
justly claim “to indemnify them for pecu- 
liar charges.”” There can be no policy in 
indemnifying the agriculturists by a tax 
which deprives the public of several times 
the amount given to the favoured class, 
when there remains the incomparably cheap- 
er plan of removing the supposed burthens 
from the agriculturists, and laying them on 
somebody else. No man spends two shil- 
lings, as the means of indemnifying his 
neighbor for a balance of one; if his neigh- 
bour’s claim is just, he pays the shilling, 

The Section (1.) on the Effect of granting 
a Bounty on the Exportation of Corn, is pe- 
euliarly important. It is not certain that 
the author was aware of the value of the 
inference incidentally thrown out, that 
** bounties on exportation,”’ and “restrictions 
on the importation of corn,” have results of 
precisely the same kind,—or of the high de- 
gree in which light is thrown on the opera- 
tion of the Corn Laws by his discussions 
on a bounty. 

“If the prices of corn in Britain and 
Spain were nearly on a level, no exportation 
from the one to the other would take place. 
But if, when prices were in this situation, a 
bounty, say of 10s. per quarter, were grant- 
ed by our government, corn would be imme- 
diately poured from England into Spain. 
Limits would, it is true, be soon set to this 
exportation and importation. ‘The compe- 





cream-coloured; and though the main fact 


tition which takes place among exporters, 











asserted, namely, that the coach has been|as among every other class of traders, pre- 
drawn may be undeniable, it is plain that! vents their realizing more than the common 
such a mode of accounting for it must leadjand ordinary profits of stock; and hence 
to error in the end. grain would be exported from England into 

On the Note on Money, it is apprehend-| Spain, not in the expectation of realizing 
ed, that though the results laid down are|the whole of the bounty as profit, but in the 
true, the reasoning by which they are sup-| view merely of securing the ordinary rate 
ported does not go to the bottom of the|of profit on the eapital employed in its trans- 
question; and that a nearer approach to this| fer. A rise of prices, though not to the 
is made in the place pointed out on oecasion| whole extent of the bounty, would therefore 
of a previous «allusion to the subject of mo-|be immediately felt in this country, anda 
ney. ‘The part of the ease which relates to|corresponding fall in Spain. Nor would 
Banking, and particularly to the question of this rise and fall of price be temporary. 
the establishment of a National Bank, may|Corn would be permanently reduced [m 
be considered as having been discussed in| price] in Spain, [not] because the unusual 
the Article on the Renewal of the Bank|cheapness of the foreign supplies would 
Ciarter in the preceding Number of this|throw the poorest cultivated lands of that 
Review.* country out of tillage [for the tendency of 
___| throwing any land out of tillage, so far a 











*The Article on Renewal of Bank Charter in No. wt foes, is to raise the price of corn and not 
XXXILI of the Westminster Review. Republished as|¢0 lower it ; but because the increased quan- 
a Pamphiet; price T'wopeucee, 


tity of corn arising from the cheap foreign 
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would bring down the price of corn 
n the whole, and this reduction would 
dene certain quantity of poor land out 
of tillage, though to a much less amount 
than would reduce the whole supply of corn 
to the former magnitude ‘) and it would 
be permanently raised in England, [not] 
because the increased demand would stimu- 
late the bringing of poor lands under culti- 
yation (but for causes the opposite of those 
which operate in Spain.] A bounty, to the 
extent we have supposed, would perhaps 
depress prices 5s. a quarter in Spain, and 
raise them as much in Britain. To the 
Spaniards it would be extremely advantage- 
ous, as it would enable them to purchase 
the most indispensable necessary of life 
at so much less than they could other- 
wise have done; in Britain, however, its 
effects would be directly opposite. A few 
more of our heaths and bogs would indeed 
be cultivated, but every class of persons in 
the kingdom, landlords alone excepted, 
would find it more difficult to procure food 
than before. The higher price of our corn, 
supposing it not to raise wages and dimin- 
ish the profits of stock, which it would 
most unquestionably do, would obviously 
be of no advantage to the public.”—lV. 
p. 334. 

Here is presented a distinct vision of a 
tise of price in England, accompanied with 
benefit to the Jandlords, and with the culti- 
vation of a few more heaths and bogs, 
which the landlords will not fail to hold 
forth as a matter of national exultation; 
but at the same time attended with a remo- 
val of coin, to a much greater amount than 
the produce of the said heaths and bogs, 
and an increased difficulty of procuring food, 
toevery body except the landlords. ‘The 
sums the landlords gain, somebody else loses; 
and there is a loss to the community besides, 
of precisely the quantity of production bu- 
siness, and employment, which would have 
been created by the expenditure of these 
sums in their proper places. And the same 
processes may be traced point by point, in 
the case of a tax on importation.—It will 
not fail to be observed, that the insertions 
in italics are foreign to the author's text; 
and that the points therein controverted do 
not affect the final argument. 

The commentator’s statement of the ope- 
ration of the English Corn Laws, is that 
the loss sustained by the public “may be 
fairly and moderately estimated zt from 
nineteen to twenty millions” a year, of 
Which searevly one-fifth “ finds its way into 
the pockets of the landlords’ after all ; 
the rest being “absolutely and totally lost 
to the country, without contributing, In the 
smallest degree, to increase the comforts or 
enjoyments of any individual whatever.” 
There certainly has been no instance in his- 
tory, where two-thirds of a population, not 
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avowedly slaves, and under physical re- 
straint accordingly, have submitted to such 
an infliction, to please the remaining third. 
The process will be brief, and ought to be. 
Either the fund-holders and the church will 
join with the commercial interests, and the 
rest of the public, in putting down the enor- 
mity by legislation; or their possessions 
will be taken in the first instance, either by 
the operation of legislation or otherwise, 
and afterwards begin the attack on all pro- 
perty, hard enough upon the innocent, but 
the inevitable consequence of the prodi- 
gious provocation. ‘The outrageous injus- 
tice of the landlords is the key to the pub- 
lic danger, the spigot that confines the fer- 
menting contents of the national beer-bar- 
rel, which must speedily burst if not re- 
lieved. If this were taken away not all at 
once, but by a moderately rapid progression, 
the debt and taxation would be made a flea- 
bite, not by removing them, but by increas- 
ing the ability to bear them, which comes 
to the same thing. ‘The public irritation 
would fall, as the fierceness of a den of 
hungry savages might be lulled by the ap- 
plication of joints of meat; and there would 
be a greatcalm. It seems impossible that 
before the mischief goes much further, a 
government should not arise, possessing 
about as much prudence and decision as 
might be competent to the regulation of a 
regimental hospital, and by speaking the 
truth, and rallying the parties concerned, 
cut off the progress of the evil by cutting 
off its sonree. In which hope, the policy 
at present would seem to be, to endeavour 
to accelerate the crisis; as surgeons promote 
inflammation which is to terminate in cure. 

The “Navigation Laws’? were the re- 
strictive fallacy applied to shipping. ‘To 
please the English ship-owners, the con- 
sumer of a foreign commodity was to lose 
all the difference between their inferior skill 
in their craft, and the skill of anybody else 
who might be superior; and some class of 
English traders, with whom the difference 
would have been spent, was to lose the 
amount over again besides. ‘They were an 
Act to enable ship-owners to put twenty 
shillings into their own pocket, by taking 
forty from the community. It is grievous 
to think, they should have been invented by 
republicans; but it is some consolation, 
that the dynasty of harlots which succeeded 
was no wiser. 

The only plea which, in the present day, 
could hold an hour against the examination 
of reasonable men, is that which maintained 
they were for defence. The representation 
was, that the object was to increase the 
number of mercantile sailors, and that the sai- 
lors were essential to the safety of the coun- 
try. The answer to this is, first, thata 
sailor, like every thing else, may be bought 





tvo dear; and secondly, that the practice of 
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making the defence of the country habitually 
dependent on the accumulation of merchant 
seamen at double their commercial value, is 
as rude and inartificial, as it would be to 
enact that every horse should have two dri- 
vers, for the purpose of securing the power 
of increasing the corps of artillery-drivers 
with men expert in the vocation. The folly 
may not be so glaring; but it is of the same 
kind. If the artillery were to propose such 
an enactment, they wou!d be told to train 
drivers for themselves. But it is easier for 
an aristocratically governed navy, to kidnap 
sailors than to make them; and like other 
kidnappers, they prefer that their game should 
be thick. Nothing but the contemptible in- 
ability of the English people to preserve 
themselves from gross personal oppression 
on the part of the aristocracy, could have 
continued the brutal practice of impressment. 
A sailor, too, acts at a disadvantage com- 
pared with other men. Ile is insulated by 
his vocation, and may be oppressed with 
comparative safety; while if the proposal 
were made tooppress bricklayer’s labourers, 
it would cause a general appeal to the only 
substantial security a people has against an 
aristocracy, resistance. ‘The bricklayer has 
the advantage of being a Jand-animal; and 
the consequence is, that sailors are subjected, 
not only to the privation of the personal free- 
dom of whieh their countrymen make their 
sneaking boast, but to an abiding state of 
misgovernment in the ordinary pursuit of 
their vocation, of which nobody that has not 
seen it can form a competent idea. Now and 
then some tyrant who to ordinary wickedness 
unites extraordinary folly, finds his way into 
the newspapers iu spite of all that can be 
done for his assistance; and this is nearly 
all the redress a sailor has. 

The whole of the Note on “Impressment” 
may be taken as a text-book by any person 
wishing to be master of the subject. Its 
conclusion is particularly forcible and true. 
Unless means are previously taken to re- 
move the cause of complaint, the sailors if 
they are wise, will, on the first breaking out 
of war, go over to America in a body; and 
it has been avowed that an niderstanding to 
that effect has been extensively circulated 
among them. The first principle of a free 
government, is that oppression cancels all 
dumes; and it ¢s the first principle, because 
to this alone the existence of any freedom 
upon earth is traceabie. 

Of the * Colonial System” the only re- 
mains, since the alteration in the Navigation 
Laws, consist in the duties ievied on goods 
ot the same kind as produced in the favoured 
colonies, from foreign countries, and sume- 
times from dependencies of the same country. 
Of the first kind is the tax on Norway deals; 
of the second is the degrading tax on sugar, 
imposed for the abstract love of slavery felt 
by the gone-by government, and the interest 
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|acknowledged in maintaining it for its reflex 
effects on the community at home. A people 
jthat pays a poll-tax for the support of sla. 
| very, is manifestly but a remove from Slavery 
jitself; it is therefore nothing surprising, that 
|a government whose basis was the publie 
wrong, should have supported the outpost of 
slavery in the colonies at all hazards, For 
‘all that is thus given to the slave-holders, it 
is clear the people of England pay twice; 
once in the loss to the consumers, and once 
more in the loss to the traders on whom the 
difference in a state of freedom would be 
spent. It is not a proposition to be minced, 
but one to be brought forward with the 
gravity of a theorem in Euclid,—that if the 
W est Indies were by a convulsion of nature 
to sink into the sea, the commercial and 
political advantages to the British commu. 
nity would be enormous, incaleulable; and 
‘the gain ina moral and domestic point of 
view, would be that of the cessation of a 
tribute, in comparison of which any that was 
ever paid by a nation to a conqueror, was 
honour aud positive renown. No man has 
a right to demand of another, that he shall 
degrade himself by pretending ignorance, 
that if such aconsummation should be in the 
page of destiny, all the employment to trade, 
navigation, or manufactures ef any kind, 
which might thereby be caused to cease, 
would be replaced by a greater extent of 
trade, navigation, or manufactures, arising 
with the country whose cheaper produce is 
now prohibited by the delegates of' the slave- 
holders in the FHlouse of Commons ;—with 
the single reservation, that places should be 
lacking in the world from which the same 
supply could be procured. But this reser- 
vation can have no bearing on the effects of 
removing trom us the present slavery-tax on 
sugar. Either such removal will cause the 
whole supply of sugar to be increased, or it 
will not. It it does, there is an end of the 
threat of an insufficient supply. If it does 
not, the publie will be where it is, and will 
be under the necessity of giving the same 
princes for sugars of all kinds as at present; 
and so the West-Indians will go on. The 
pretence, therefore, that the public would 
lack a supply cf sugar, is ouly for knaves to 
frighten children with. ‘The truth is, the 
government has loved slavery and the sup- 
port of slave-holders ; and for this predilee- 
tion of the gove ament, we the slaves at 
second-hand, must pay. 

The Note on the * Commercial ‘Treaty 
with France in 1786,” has the appearance of 
having been written some time since, and 
having received the benefit of the author's 
later knowledge, without all the expressions 
being removed which have the air of running 
counter to it. ‘Thus it talks of a “ fair priv- 
ciple of reciprocity,” and “all really bene- 
‘ficial commercial transactions being founded 
on a fair principle of reciprocity,” as if the 
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quthor believed ‘ reciprocity” had anything 
to do with the common-sense of the affair. 
Yet nothing can be clearer than the para- 
h in which he puts down the foolish 
Ellacy that we should wait for reciprocity. 

“The disinclination of foreign govern- 
ments to enter into commercial treaties on 
a footing of reciprocity, has sometimes been 
urged as a reason why we should not admit 
the commodities of their subjects into our 
markets. But a regard to their own interest 
will always induce those who consider the 
matter dispasionately to purchase whatever 
commodities they want in the cheapest and 
best market. It is true that the French 
government have, by an unwise and most 
impolitic regulation, prevented the introduc- 
tion of English cottons and hardware into 
France; and have thus forced their own sub- 
jects to misemploy a large proportion of their 
capital, and to purchase inferior articles at a 
higher price than that for which they might 
otherwise obtain them. But thisis a line of 
conduct that ought to be carefully avoided, 
not followed. ‘The fact that a foreign go- 
yernment has done an injury to its subjects 
bymaking them pay an artificially enhanced 
price for their cottons and hardware, can be 
no apology for the government of this coun- 
try injuring those entitled to its protection 
by making them pay an enhanced price for 
their wines, brandies, and silks. To act thus, 
is not to retaliate on the French, but on our- 
selves.”—IV. p. 417. 

The “ Petition of the Merchants of Lon- 
don fora Free Trade” in 1820, is a conso- 
ling document; particularly when connected 
with the subsequent virtual abrogation of the 
Navigation Laws. It is consoling because 
itgives ahigh idea of what has been accom- 
plished, and an earnest of the future. 

On the subject of ** Commercial Revul- 
sions,” it is important to notice, that by far 
the greater part of the phenomenon arises 
out of the system of protection. Men are 
supported in a trade by making other men 
pay for what they do not want, and when 
the wretched system fails, as fail it must, 
there is proclaimed to be a Commercial Re- 
vulsion. If the system of protection had 
never been, honest commerce would have 
taken its course silently, and capital and 
employment would have been attracted to 
me trade and drawn off gradually from 
another, as the changes in the world and 
human wants required. And another point 
still more urgent in the actual condition of 
things, is the insisting on the principle, that 
if any of the artificially cockered interests 
give substantial evidence of suffering from 
physical want, the evil should be met by 
a direct gift of money on the part of the 
community, and not in a way which levies 
the sum twice over, once from the consumers 





and once over again from some other class of 
British traders with whom those consumers 
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would have spent the money. Every 
class which presents itself with a demand 
for relief through the medium of * protec- 
tion,” ought to be considered as saying, 
*“* Forasmuch as nobody wants the goods we 
make, we beg that some other class of tra- 
ders may be robbed to serve us, and the con- 
sumers over again besides.” 

The case of the * Herring Fishery” is re- 
ducible to the same principle as other com- 
mercial frauds. ‘To put an extra price into 
the pockets of certain herring-fisheries and 
the capitalists who employ them, we take it 
twice over, first from the eaters of herrings, 
and secondly from those traders with whom 
the money would have been expended. 
The argument of ancestorial wisdom is, that 
neither the eaters nor the traders form a 
compact mass. The principle therefore is 
like one which should allow the herring- 
fisheries to raise a sum by collecting half- 
pence on the highway, with the additional 
special condition that half the halfpence 
should be thrown into the sea. 

The Note on the * Disposal of Property 
by Will’ is too favourable to what it calls 
“the custom of primogeniture.” It omits 
the principal circumstance connected with 
its effects in this country; which is, that it 
makes part of a regularly organized system, 
for concentrating the wealth of the family in 
the senior member, with the view of making 
it an engine in his hands for effecting the 
maintenance of the junior branches through 
the medium of the public wrong. 

Of the “ Government, Revenue, and Com- 
merce of India’ as at present conducted, 
with its adjunct the China Trade, the prin- 
cipal feature may be stated to be, that it is 
a commercial fraud of the same nature as 
the Herring Fishery ; except that the plunder 
instead of being collected from old women 
who eat herrings, is collected from old wo- 
men who drink tea, and that the enjoyers 
sail in twelve-hundred-ton ships instead of 
herring-busses, and go to India to fetch it. 
In both cases the amount gained is taken 
twice over from somebody else; once from 
the old women, and once more from the 
people who would have had their custom if 
it had not been laid out where it is. 

In the Note on “Taxes on the Rent of 
Land,” the charge against Adam Smith 
amounts to his having said that taxes on 
Rent would fall on the landlords, without 
noting that such taxes could not sweep away 
the portion of the rent of a farm which con- 
sists of the interest of capital expended on 
improvements or buildings. The answer to 
which appears to be, that Adam Smith 
would have called one Rent, and the other 
the Interest of Capital. 

The Note on “Taxes on Profits” declares 
that Adam Smith is wrong in saying such 
taxes fall ultimately on the consumers; and 
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that this is only true when the tax is laid on | consumer in consequence of the existence of 
the profits of ‘one or a few businesses.” A different qualities of soil. 

presumption of the inaccuracy of this, is in| The Note on “ Taxes on Commoditieg" 
the difficulty of assigning the point where|sets out with a clear insight into the yer 
“‘a few businesses” are to merge into enough |point that was defective in the case of taxa 
to produce the general effect. The orrerjen profits,—namely, the certainty that the 
may be suspected to lie in the reasoning|dealers in the article taxed will be “ fopeed 
about the “ real value ;” the truth apparently | to contract their business, and by lessenj 
being, that when a tax is imposed on the|the supply, raise the price to such as wi 
profits of any particular business or species| yield the common and ordinary rate of profit" 
of capital, the parties concerned reduce the| But it is followed by an effort to confine this 
quantity of their business or capital, till what to the case of luxuries. What are luxuries! 
is left pays them the ordinary rate of profits} Salt is a luxury, to the man who is obliged 
as before. If any of them remove capital to| to eat his potatoes without. This part of the 
other employments, they will either not argument is in fact a portion of the principles 
succeed in establishing it, or drive out a cor-| formerly contested in the cases of Taxes on 
responding quantity of the capital of less able | Profits and on Wages. The truth with res 
and fortunate dealers somewhere else. And pect to taxes on commodities not produced 
the same process will be repeated, if the tax|under a monopoly, whether luxuries or not, 
be extended to all profits. The final conse-|and whether the duty be laid ad valorem m 
quence of which will be, that in addition to)all or in any other manner, appears to be that 
the tax being ultimately paid by the consu- the price is raised till the tax is paid by the 
mers, there will be a reduction to the amount! consumers, but there is at the same timea 
of the tax, of the commodities sold and con-| diminution of the whole production, consump. 
sumed within the country.* |tion, and employment of the community, to 


From this results the very important | the amount of the tax ee again. i 
proposition, that a tax on manufactured| he researches on the * Funding System 
goods, is analogous in impolicy to the attempt | ———- to 7 ence a when al 
at raising money for a favoured class by res-|# !@tion’s disposable income has been absorb. 

-] y y jed by the interest of debt, the only chance 


trictions; and for the same reason, namely, | ‘i age mg ; 
that there is a double incidence, or the\!¢ft is to outgrow the debt by removing 


amount is lost twice over. The tax is paic 
once by the consumers, and there isa gra-| 
tuitous loss to an equal amount on the capi-| , , me 
talists and labourers besides; this last gratui-| . The “ Additional Note on Rent” is ame- 
tous loss being measured by, and in fact|S!"g by the bonhommie of the assertion, ex 
identical with, the losses arising to the | tracted from a writer of as early date as 1801, 


manufacturing capitalists and labourers from |that “Rent is, in fact, nothing else than « 


the diminution of the extent of their business. |S!™ple and ingenious contrivance, for -— 
This fact will make a powerful demand on/|i8ing the profits to be drawn from fie 
the public attention, whenever the public different degrees of fertility.”” Nevertheless 


> - » , i > ’ “J ; 7 
has got through a few of the subjects whose the same writer’s ideas are not far from the 
pressure is more immediate truth on the nature of effective demand, and 


: > -‘. |its connexion with the price. It is not ex: 
The Note on “Taxes on Wages JS €X=| actly that men say “ We must and will have 
posed to the same objections as that on Taxes : 


A ; > car such a quantity of corn whatever we may 
on Profits. The cases of Wages and of pay for it.” But they raise the price which 


Profits are in fact the same ; profits being | they will bid for corn, and at the same time 
only the wages of a particular kind of labour,| economize its use in all the ways they can 
and the absolute magnitude of both being discover, till at last they agree upon a div- 
settled in the same way, by the opinion and | sion which will make the existing supply 
habits of society. |hold out; the increase of price encourages 
The Note on “Taxes on Raw Produce” | increase of supply in future, and by the repe 
exhibits a retreating from the Ricardo fallacy | tition of the process and its opposite, the 
on Tithes. It in fact gives up the general price and the supply are made continually 
assertion “that tithes fall on the consumer,”!to meet. With the exception, however, of 
which was precisely the point where the/the odd imagination alluded to, the extracts 
error of what was put forward as the new! far from being a bad account of the origin of 
theory of rent became distinctly ostensible | Rent. : 
by the consequences; and confines itself to; It is very clear on the whole, that the 
contending that the opponents of that opinion | commentator has got at least half-way out of 
have not assigned sufficient magnitude to the| the Ricardo fallacy on Rent; but he is loath 
loss which they maintained to fall on the | to acknowledge the fact, and tries all turns 
suetinatniasecenias ” to persuade the reader that he was never 9 
* For an extended examination of this, see “ True far wrong as might be thought. He would 
Theory of Rent,” Ninth Edition, p. 13. | do better to apply his influence and his talents, 


j|checks upon the industry of the community, 


if it is lucky enough to have any. Of luck 
of this description, our own has no deficiency. 
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full extent of the mistake. | fortunately, will not drive ignorance away. 










enceal Hy display the : 
is Another request which may reasonably be |'1 he school of practice seems also to be es- 
dities® urged, is, that after having let down the|sentially necessary. Wise men have long 
e very ion of Absenteeism by advancing a de- foreseen the results of ignorance. Wise men, 
tary gonstration before parliament which burst had they possessed the confidence of their 
at the in the proof, he would either support what|fellows, might have applied the needful re- 
forced others have produced in the way of a probes | medies; but the unscrupulous charlatan has 
Senin diter on the same point, or put forward |ever enlisted the passions of the multitude 
S will amething better of his own. lin his service, and it is not in the nature of 
rofit,” ? jpassion to listen to the words of wisdom. 
e this |Still is the prospect cheering ; for through 





ithe very convulsion which seems to be shak- 






uries! 

bliged From the Foreign Quarterly Review. ling all things into hideous ruin, the calm 
of the | philosopher who mingles not in the din, who 
Ciples MURAT’S SKETCH OF THE UNITED |neither urges nor is urged by the warring 





STATES.* mass, can see the rising ferment in which 






eS on 

h res. — ‘is embodied the dim form of Truth. ‘The 
fuced Most pleasant is it to those who stand | combatants at times catch fragments of her 
r Dot, aloof from, but who do not therefore watch robe, and are dazzled by its texture. Yet 





with less benevo'ent interest, the heady cur-/awhile, and she will smile upon them in 
rent of human affairs, to behold, that in spite! beaming radiance, and they will wonder at 




























y the of innumerable obstacles, the small bark|the blindness which led them so long to 
mea which is freighted with the germs of much! strike at each other in error. 
ump. ofthe knowledge on which universal human) « Experience maketh fools wise,” says the 
NY; to happiness must be based, still preserves an} proverb. It is an unfortunate condition of 
even keel, still goes steadily onwards, and} humanity, that mere precepts cannot make 
em” each day better provided, by the care of those |an impression. It is needful to pass through 
n all who conduct it, with all that is needful to|the gate of experience in order to reach con- 
s0rb- ensure the ultimate success of the voyage. |yiction. Still, much has been done. People 
ance Knowledge is daily gaining upon the world, | refuse to worship as of yore, the senseless 
ving \and close at hand follows Wisdom, to turn) jdols which authority had set up. They no 
ity, spvery fresh accession of it to the purposes of ||jonger ask how long a custom has existed, 
luck wiility. We do not speak of the knowledge | but what may be the wlility of its continu- 
acy. which is taught in schools, that dubious kind |ance. Numberless confused answers are 
mi- mating solely on authority, and which, im-|civen both by the ignorant and by the de- 
ex. perfectly understood, rarely produces fruit. | signing, yet only through the midst of this 
01, The knowledge we speak of is of that prac-|confusion lies the pathway to truth. The 
na tical kind which tends tostrengthen the rea-| clear vision of the philosopher can espy it, 
ial wing powers amongst the great mass of] but amidst the Babel of tongues, his warn- 
3 of mankind, and renders it a difficult matter to| ing voice will for awhile be drowned. But 
ess gull them as of yore, with the coarse devices |eyen though it be late, the day-spring will 
the which the self-interested and low-minded | at Jast visit us. 
ind amongst them, whether kings, conquerors,| The work whose title stands at the head 
eX- priests, lawyers, or demagogues, have been | of this article is the production of M. Achille 
ve accustomed to set up. Mankind are still] Murat, the son of the Paladin of that name, 
ay gullible, it is true ; their kindly sympathies) one of the false gods whom people are now 
ch wa body, where not blighted by misery,!ccasing to worship, who, by way of recom- 
ne render them the willing prey of the design-/pense for the quantity of human blood he 
an ing; but the number of those who can hope} shed in the service of Napoleon, was by that 
vie to succeed in gulling them is every day les-| remorseless conqueror made king of Naples, 
ly sening, because a larger amount of skill is! which in the perverted style of the imperial 
es required to overreach their extended capacity. |!eourt, was considered equivalent to making 
e Public errors are becoming more and more | the Neapolitans free. A Bourbon was turn- 
ne obvious in the increasing light of truth, and ‘ed out, and a Murat was brought in. Their 
ly once beheld, are extinguished for ever. As jntellect seems to have been upon a par, but 
of 4 mass, men do much wrong in ignorance, | the difference between them was, that the 
i8 but rarely in wilful malice, unless misery! former was devoid of physical courage, 
of urges them ; and icnorance alone is the cause) whereas the latter possessed a superabun- 






of that misery. When ignorance shall dis- | dance of it, tosuch an extent indeed, that 
appear from the majority, misery also will| during the periods of truce while with the 
vanish, But mere writing, mere words, un- jarmy, he was accustomed to engage in hand- 
jto-hand fighting from pure liking for the 
= ov: : — lsport. Without “ knowing the divisions of 
2, I. - a . 
, rauisse Morale et Politique des Etats-Unis de). bottle more than a spinster,” Murat was 
PAmerique du Nord, par Achille Murat, Citoyen des | : , . 
an admirable bull-dog, and whenever his 


Euats-Unis, Colonel honoraire dans Varmee Belge, ci-| “ ' : . . 
devant Prince Royal de Deea-Siciks. Paria, 1832 @va. ‘master, Napoleon, gave the signal for him to 
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fall on, he was an excellent leader in a ca-| author is a clever, though not a wise 

valry charge, and hewed away with the|and moreover a very skilful describer; toler 
brawny arm of a butcher. It was therefore ably accurate where he speaks of facts from 
perfectly natural that he should bestow upon | his own knowledge, but imbued with much 
his eldest son the name of Achilles, and the | prejudice when speaking of the people of the 
internal evidence of the work before us shows| Northern or (as they are more frequent} 
that something of the disposition of the fa-| called) Eastern States. Take the work alto 
ther has been inherited by the son; that he| gether, it is perhaps the best familiar pic- 
would rather still be “Prince Royal of the|ture that has appeared of that alternate} 
two Sicilies,” or, it may be, king of Naples! lauded and depreciated portion of the globe 
or any other kingdom, than “honorary co-| inhabited by our Transatlantic _brethrep, 
lonel of the Belgic army,” or “citizen of}|The work of Mrs. Trollope is a caricature 
the United States,” on which he piques him-! and of course bears a semblance to the reali. 
self with a species of mock humiliation. It) ty; but there is much absolute untruth mixed 
has been said that his grandfather was a) up with it, and its general character is what 
pastry cook; his father became a king; he a note book of Charles Matthews might be 








himself has been, in addition to the titles 
already enumerated, slave-holder, lawyer, 
and postmaster of a village in Florida, which 
last occupation he altogether forgets to men- 
tion. This is more like an Arabian Night’s 
Tale than a story of modern Europe, and is 
another sign of the age of transition in which 
we live, wherein good is constantly working | 
its silent way out of evil. Ina long dedica- 
tion to Comte Thibaudeau, M. Murat talks 
much about rational liberty and self-govern- 
ment, the badness of European governments, 
and the goodness of that of the United States. 
He describes the burning delirium with 
which he quitted his plantation and his study, 
and hastened to join the ranks of the French 
army so soon as he heard of the days of 
July ; but the mode in which he talks of his 
“disappointment” gives strong suspicion, 
that, dissatisfied with his career in the Uni- 
ted States, he was quite willing to faire 
fortune in the career of liberty. He advises 
the getting rid of European armies by send- 
ing thera “* to make conquests and work ci-| 
vilization in Asia and Africa, which offer a} 


vast field wherein French chivalry may reap! _ 


a harvest of glory ;” after the fashion of an- 
cient Rome. But their numbers are to be 
recruited from the mother country. The 
name of MURAT affixed in large letters in 
kingly style to his preface, with the ple- 
beianism of the Christian name proportionate- 
ly small, clearly points out one person whom 
the author thinks fitted to command these 
“armies of conquest and civilization.”” The 
affectation of equality in principle, and its 
practical denial throughout the volume, form 
a most amusing contrast, notwithstanding 
the disgust we experience at the hypo- 
crisy. 

The work is in the form of letters, writ- 
ten during the years 1826 to 1832 inclusive. 
A few of them appeared in a small velume 
in the early part of 1830, while the author| 
was still in America, and were reviewed in| 
a former number of this journal.* These are} 
incorporated in the present volume. ‘The| 





* No. XIII. Art. x. 


“ The United States,” p. 194. 


supposed to be. Upon this showing only can 
the extraordinary sale it has met with be 
accounted for ; but it is a grievous reflection, 
that an ill-natured squib of such a quality 
should be so eagerly seized on, to keep up 
the base contentions, whereby two noble na- 
tions are made to dislike each other.* “The 
interests of the two nations perfectly coin- 
cide; and the open, and the covert hostili- 
ties, with which they plague one another, 
are the offspring of a bestial antipathy be- 
gotten by their orginal quarrel.”+ But 
though the facts of M. Murat may in most 
cases be regarded as correct, his inferences 
must be received with much caution; for, in 
addition to being a bad reasoner, he is evi- 
dently under the constant operation of pre- 
judices, arising from an innate love of arbi- 
trary power, which he vainly tries to dis- 
guise under an affectation of liberality. 
The first letter treats of the general di- 
vision of the Union into the States, and his 
prejudice at once breaks out, in speaking of 
the natives of the New England States, 
who are the class of men especially known 





* To the reader who is desirous of obtaining accurate 
notions relative to the United States, divested of the 
hasty, partial, and prejudiced views of tourists and po- 
litical partizans, we cannot recommended a better work 
than Mc. Howard Hinton’s “ History and Topography of 
the United States of North America,” recently complet- 
ed in two volumes, 4to., and illustrated with appropriate 
maps and engravings. It contains by far the most 
complete and well-digested body of information relative 
to the North American Kepublie which has yet been 
offered to the world, written ina style of clearness and 
even elegance, not usual in such works. The first yok 
ume is entirely dedicated to the History, which is divid- 
ed into three books, and brought down to the fiftieth 
year of the Republic. (1826.) ‘The second volume em- 
braces, in five books, distributed into convenient chap- 
ters, the important subjects of Physical Geography, 
Natural History, Statistics, State of Society, and Tope 
graphy. The labour of collecting, classifying, and con- 
densing, within a reasonable compass, such a mass of 
various and scattercd materials, must have been immense, 
and entitles the author to very high praise. Not less 
cormmendable is the spirit of impartiality which reigns 
throughout, equally removed from indiscriminate eulogy 
on every thing that is American, or from unjust depre 
ciation. 


t Austin’s Lectures on Jurisprudence. 
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by the name of Yankees,* though foreign- 
ershave generally made that name apply to 
the whole people of the Union. 

“There (in the New England States) the 
men seem born to calculate by pence and 
farthings; but they rise thereby to caleulate 
by millions, without losing an atom of their 
exactness, or the paltriness of their original 
yiews. Their greediness of gain is beyond 


all shame, and they make no scruple of 


avowing openly, like Petit-Jean, that “ with- 
oat money, honour is but a disease.” a 

“This calculating and avaricious spirit 
harmonizes wonderfully with the pharisaical 
observance of Sunday, which they call the 
Sabbath, and all the puritanical observances 


of the Presbyterian faith, of which ost of, 


them are professors. ‘They are so serupu- 
jous in this respect, that a brewer was pub- 
licly rebuked in church for having brewed 
on Saturday, which had exposed the beer to 
work on the Sabbath day. This they call 
morality, which they hold consists much 
more in not swearing, singing, dancing, or 
walking on the Sunday, than in refraining 
from the commission of fraudulent bankrupt- 
ey. This species of hypocrisy is so natural 
to them, that the greatest number of them 
practise it with perfect siucerity. They 
themselves glory in speaking of their coun- 
try as the “country of steady habits;” not 
that they are a whit more virtuous, but be- 
cause they put on a demure air once a week, 
and on Saturdays are contented with codfish 
and apple-pies. Boston, their capital, how- 
ever, abounds with eminent literary men; 
it is styled the “ American Athens ;” it was 
the cradle of their liberty, and produced 
several of’ its most zealous defenders, men 
equally distinguished in council, and in the 
field of battle. Fducation is there much 
more diffused than in any other part of the 
world whatever. In short. they possexs every 
thing that leads to greatness, and have great 
views, Without ever relinquishing that petty 
spirit of detail which follows them every 
where. Every where you may recognise a 
genuine Yankee by the adroit manner in 
which he asks questions about matters with 
which he is perfeetly acquainted,—by tie 


*The word Yankee is said to be an additional cor. 
ruption from the imperfect epeech of the Indians in en- 
deavouring to pronouuce the word English, which they 
called Yenguees. In Peru there is a popular tradition 
that Ynea Manco Cupac, the first of the Peruvian dy- 
nasty, Was, In reality, an Englishman wreck do on th 
coast, whence came the word Yneas-Man. ‘There wa. 
also an existing superstition, that the deliveranes of Peru 
from the Spanish yoke, was to be accomplished by « 
people coming from the west. When the Chileno squad- 
fou, commanded and partly manned by Englishmen, 
went to Peru to make war on the Spaniards, together 
with the army of San Martin, this superstition did as 
good service to the cause of the patriots as ever did the 
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evasive way in which he answers such as 
are put to himself, without ever affirming 
any thing,—and especially by the dexterous 
manner in which he contrives to disappear 
the moment the bill is ordered.” 

With little that is positively untrue in this 
statement—the stories of the brewer and the 
apple-pies being of course, merely tales, 
characteristic of former times, rather than 
of the present—the author has contrived to 
give a very unfavourable picture of people 
whom he evidently dislikes. ‘That they have 
unamiable points, is true; but these are the 
result of local circumstances, rather than of 
mental defect. The New KEugland States 
are the oldest settled, and the land, when 
compared with the rest of the Union, espe- 
cially the Westera States, is fur from fertile. 
A large annual surplus of people is produced 
on their territory, beyond what there is food 
to support, and, consequently, rigid economy 
is practised by most of the inhabitants, and 
the remainder emigrate towards the unoccu- 
pied lands. Some of them, like the Scotch, 
become pedlars, dealing in innumerable arti- 
cles of small value and easy carriage. Like 
most small dealers who make a trifling re- 
turn, their occupation must yield a large 
profit, or it would not mamtain them, and to 
increase the profit, much petty trickery is 
resorted to, as is common, not with the Yan- 
kees alone, but with all people, of all coun- 
tries, who follow similar trades. The scenes 
of the Yankee pedling traffic are common- 
ly in the Western and Southern States, 
amongst people far more wealthy than them- 
selves, and who are consequently more easi- 
ly overreached in a bargain. Hence arises 
the scandal that the Yankees are all cheats, 
which is the impression of the southern and 
western people, who judge of a large body 
trem what they have seen of a few strag- 
gling supernumeraries, just as common- 
minded “Southrons” take it for granted that 
all Secotchmen must be mean and covetous, 
because limited means force them to frugal- 
ity. M. Murat has fallen into this vulgar 
error. There may be much hypocrisy as 
well as much sincerity in their strict observ- 
ance of the formule of their religion, as 
there doubtless is amongst the Scotch; but 
it is not true that fraudulent bankruptey is 
held in less horror than singing or dancing 
on a Sunday, as M. Murat insinnates. The 
strongest minds in the Union are rnostly to be 
tound in the Kastern States, thouch, as is usual 
unongst most people of mediocre wealth, 
those minds have been applied, hitherto, to 
trade and commerce, rather than to other 
things which would have given them more 
fame and less riches. 

M. Murat thus speaks of the Southern 
States: 

“South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, the 
Mississippi, and [uisiana, constitute pro- 





anniversary of a victory to Napoleon, in inspiriting his 
troops for a fresh conquest. 
Museum.—Vou. XXII. 





perly what is called ‘the South.’ Their in- 
No, 130. 3L 
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terest is wholly agricultural. Long and{means simply the -act of giving away any 
short cottons, sugar, rice, and Indian corn,|/thing, without reference to the means or 
form their staple produce, which require the| motives of the giver. Thus they esteem & 
labour of blacks, and produce a price suffi-|rich man, who gives away a guinea, mote 
ciently remunerating to prevent them from/generous, by twenty shillings, than the 
employing their capital in other pursuits./man who gives away a shilling, though the 
The richness of the soil, and the luxury of| proportion of means may be inversely that of 
the climate, second the labours of the culti-/the amount. This is precisely the way in 
vator to such a degree, that it is much more} which the West Indian character for genero- 
advantageous to employ the negroes in cul-/sity has been gained. They have given away 
tivation than in manufactures. Although|what cost them nothing to acquire. It was 
the characters of the people of these differ-}a common remark formerly, that a miser 
ent States vary considerably over so wide an| who went to reside in the West India Islands 
extent of country, a certain southern tempe-| usually became a liberal man, and a liberal 
rament is, nevertheless, observable in all of'man became a spendthrift. The remark 
them. The frankness, generosity, hospital-!countenances the fact, that neither genero- 
ity, and liberality of the opinions of the peo-|sity nor meanness are inherent in the moral 
ple have become proverbial, and form a per-|nature of the individual, but vary with 
fect contrast to the character of the Yan-jevery change in external circumstances, 
kees, not at all to the advantage of the lat-|People desire to hoard those things only of 
ter. In the midst of this group, South Car-| which they dread a scarcity. They do not 
olina has made itself remarkable by a union/hoard air, because there is enough for'all, 
of talents wholly unequalled by any other|and where food is in abundance, they become 
state of the Union. The society of Charles-|as regardless of its expenditure. There isa 
ton is superior to any that I have found in/far higher quality, more worthy to be called 
my travels, either on this, or on the other|generosity, the self-sacrificing spirit which 
side of the Atlantic. It leaves nothing to|occasionally prompts individuals to endure 
be desired in respect to refined and elegant} personal suffering and painful privation, for 
manners; but what is much better in the|the sake of friendship or of’ public good; of 
eyes of persons like you and me, who at-|this quality, we apprehend more will be 
tach no great importance to politesse, it}found amongst the Yankecs than amongst 
abounds with men of real talent, and is| the Southerners. Something of’ hardship, 
equally free from pedantry and insignifi-|though it may debase many, seems to be re- 
cance.” |quisite in order to bring forth the sterner 
The “frankness, generosity, and hospital-| virtues of humanity. That a man can be 
ity,” which the author describes, are pre-|have well in prosperity, is no argument for 
cisely those qualities which do not depend | his being amongst the most valuable mem- 
upon the individual man, but on the locality |bers of society. The whites of the West 
in which he is placed. The Yankees are|India Islands, with all their hospitality, are 
frugal, because they have more mouths than|not generally found the most moral of men, 
food. The Southerners are hospitable be-jor the most punctilious as to the means of 
cause they have more food than mouths; relieving their necessities, when unaccus 
and moreover, live in a climate which re-|tomed privations press upon them; and were 
quires fewer expensive appliances to consti-/the Carolina planters reduced to the same 
tute comfort. In all countries thus circum-|condition, the same causes would probably 
etanced, hospitality will exist; for in truth, | produce the same effects. As regards their 
pleasant company is of more value than the!“ liberality of opinions, which has become 
food and lodging which is exchanged for it.| proverbial,” this is mere verbiage. Their 
It is in this point of view that hospitality or | liberality is applied to themselves—the white 
ostentation, or both combined, are exercised |land-holding and slaveholding race—exclu- 
at the country seats of the English aristo-|sively. Put it to the test, by touching upon 
cracy; but they are not found in the dwel-|the emancipation or education of the slaves, 
lings of the poor. Hospitality is a qnality,/and their liberality will vanish into furious 
whose very existence presupposes a surplus|invectives on the right of property. and the 
of means in those who exercise it. Reduce jloss they would incur by negro education. 
the means below par, and the hospitality |The “clegance of manners and politeness,” 
would cease. Frankness, generosity, and at least the latter, has been produced tosome 
hospitality, are three things which much/extent by the practice of duelling, which 
conduce to humau happiness; how desirable |has a tendency to produce carefulness in 
is it then, that the surplus of means which | word and deed to avoid giving offence; but 
usually produces them, should exist in alljthe “talents,” which the author vaunts 4% 
countries alike. But the generosity which|superior to those of the Yankees, are very 
M. Murat vaunts, is rather of a questionable |questionable. How else is it, that, in the 
kind. The true meaning of the word has, in-|question of the Tariff, the Southern and 
deed, been very commonly abused. Amongst] Western Members of Congress have been 
common-minded people, the word generosity! so often beaten by the men of the North, in 
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And, now that steam-locomotion has half 


Speaking of the States of the West, the destroyed distance, even thus they may go 


author says : 


on till the whole land, from the Atlantic to 


«Incomparably the largest and richest/the Pacific, shall be full of people, when 

of the Union, they will shortly be, if they|there may arise a cause of quarrel, if a large 

are not already, the most populous, and it|portion of them find a difficulty in procuring 
will not be long before they have power in|the necessaries of life. 


their hands, as well as luxury, education, 


The second letter gives a lively and toler- 


and the arts, which naturally flow from its|ably accurate view of the state of the parties 


jon. called Democrats and Federalists. 


In the 


«Their interest is manufacturing and |third letter there is a vivid description of the 
icultural, although the first has greatly | mode of selling public lands, and the estab- 
the superiority. ‘The character of the people | lishment of new towns, which might delight 
is strongly marked by a rude instinct of mas-|evena novel reader ; together with the whole 
culine liberty, frequently degenerating into!process which is usually gone through for 


licentiousness, a simplicity of morals, and a|the formation of a new State. 


The fourth 


rudeness of manners, sometimes bordering on | letter treats of negro slavery ; and on this 


borishness and cynic independence. 


These| subject the author speaks with al] that lack 


States are too young to render it necessary|of argument which characterises a slave- 
for me to say much about their politics; they|holder, blinded to every thing but the one 


are generally bitter and ignorant.” 


consideration—that his “ property” is called 


This is a fair description of the people|in question. 


sane eae A eats pt 
whose “gougings and nose-bitings” were 


** The reasons that may be assigned for not 


formerly retailed in England by unreflecting| becoming slave-pruprietors can only be of 
or interested travellers. All rude people|two kinds—of right or of calculation. I 
have their modes of settling personal disputes, |shall endeavour to refute them; and, first of 
and people who pass half their time in the/all, to justify the right of the master, after- 
woods are not likely to be very refined; but) wards, to show you that, at certain periods of 
we remember the time when many geod easy |society, this order of things is as advanta- 
pene in England, fond of reading about} geous to the slave as to the master.” 


rrors, deemed that it was scarcely possible 


Pleasant enough, perhaps, for those who 


to land in the Union without losing at least|}happen to be masters; but what would the 


one eye and half a nose. 


Yet, at the same/slaves say to it? M. Murat, being a master, 


time, had they turned off the king’s highway, | takes no thought of that, but maintains that 
on their road to Liverpool, they might have|might gives right. ‘The samples of his rea- 


found, in most of the Lancashire villages, |soning are facetious enough. 


specimens of private battle, wherein the com- 


“A man meets with a lion; he ‘+has un- 


batants lay down on the earth, side by side, |doubtedly the right to appropriate to himselt 
to “kick, ballock, and bite,” to the endan-/the Jion’s skin; but the lion has an equally 


germent of eyes, ears, and noses. 


But it is|undoubted right to the man’s flesh. The 


a curious fact, that the brutalities of foreign|man never thinks of making the lion acknow- 
countries afford a peculiar charm in narration, | ledge his right to flay him, or to punish him 
which home productions can never realize.|if he does not submit; he proceeds to force 
History becomes romance when the scene is|him, to compel him.” 


laid in a remote region. 


This isthe argument upon which M. Murat 


The following passage is well calculated |claims a right over the slave. He might skin 
to quiet the hopes and fears of those who|and eat a negro upon the same showing. 


speculate upon a breaking up of the Union : 
“Here principles are immovably fixed in 


But let us go on: 


“The social state produces great changes 


the minds and hearts. The people are unani-|in the rights of individuals; nevertheless, the 
mous as to the government. They only differ) three following rules may be laid down as cer- 
as to the persons, and upon some secondary |tain.—1. Societies act towards each other in 


measures. 


Shall there be a bank establish-|/the same way as individuals to each other, 


ed? Shall there be a canal here or there ?| without being regulated otherwise than by the 


Shall there be a law against usury? Shall | individual (natural) right. 


2. Societies act 


we send Mr. So and So to Congress? These|according to the same right, towards indi- 


are the objects which occupy, not a stirring} viduals who are strangers to them. 


and active minority, but the whole nation. 
People busy themselves till the law is passed, 
or the election is over; after that they no 
longer talk of it, nobody thinks of any further 
opposition.” 


* The ablest man in South Carolina, and the leader 
of the Anti-Tariff party, is an expatriated Englishman— 
Mr. Cooper. 





3. The 
members of a society recover their individual 
independence towards objects, strangers to 
the laws of that society.” 

Whereby we glean, that a black man is 
merely a species of chattel, not cognizable 
by the laws of a slave-holding society as a 
rational being. Fartheron, the author argues, 
that a master has as much right to his slave 
as he has to his horse. But 
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“¢In short, the slave has as much right to 
resist his master, and to make his escape, as 
the master has to appropriate him to his use, 
and to compel him to be obedient. There is 
no contract between them, consequently no 
reciprocal right, for one social right can only 
be founded upon some other. ‘The error has 
arisen from this, of supposing the slave to be 
bound to a moral duty of passive obedience, 
which is absurd; for that would suppose a 
contract where all the advantages are on one 
side, and all the disadvantages on the other ; 
a contract null ipse fucto. The master, 
notwithstanding, has as much right to be 


supported by society iu the exercise of his; race. 


authority over his slave, as in that over his 
horse.” 

This is what a great sage would have 
called “lawyer's law.” What advantages 
does the slave possess? His master keeps 
him in working order, to get all he can out 
of his carcase, and would work him to death 
if he could thereby get a greater profit, and 
could supply the waste by purchase. Where 
is the barrier against “ passive obedience?” 
The will of the master, who is both adversary 
and judge. But let us do the author full 
justice. Hear what he says further on: 

“It is true, that there is no law to protect 
the slave from his master’s bad treatment; 
but there is in public opinion a much stronger 
protection than in all laws; the man who 
would allow his passions to get the better of 
him, in the manner I have seen described by 
English writers, would forfeit for ever the 
character of' a gentleman.” 

Alas for the lot of the poor negroes, if this 
be their only resource! There is no law to 
protect them, but if their master were to ill 
use them, he would be esteemed no gentle- 
man! Just such would be the case were a man 
wantonly to ill use his horses, But alter the 
case—make the ill treatment of the negroes 
a matter of mercantile profit—let a man be 
assured that he could realize his capital by 
working his negroes to death—how long 
would this prestige of gentility operate bene- 
ficially fur the slaves! Not one hour. The 
communion of profit would make a communion 
of cruelty, and he would be esteemed a fool 
who failed to tread in the common track. 
M. Murat had better at once take another 
ground, and seriously set about proving that 
the negroes are not men at all, but merely 
inferior animals. So Jong as he fails to make 
good this position, so long as the negroes are 
acknowledged to be men, so long will the 
whites sustain more degradation in holding 
them as slaves than the blacks do in being so 
held. 

“The public opinion in the southern states 
is, I believe, that slavery is necessary, but 
that it isan evil. I am far from looking at 
the matter in this light; on the contrary, | 
am tempted to consider it, in certain periods 
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of the existence of nations, asa good.” «J 
in political economy, slavery has the regylt 
of facilitating the peopling of our southern 
countries, its effect upon society is not less 
advantageous. ‘The planter, relieved from 
all manual labour, has much more time to 
cultivate his understanding. The habit of 
considering himself morally responsible for 
the fate of a great number of persons, gives 
to his character a kind of austere dignity 
which conduces to virtue, and which, tem. 
pered by the arts, sciences and literature, 
contributes to form of the southern planter 
one of the most perfect models of the human 
Ilis house is open to all comers with 
a generous hospitality; his purse is but too 
frequently so, to profusion. The habit of 
being obeyed gives him a noble ferté in 
treating with his equals, that is to say, with 
every white man, and an independence of 
ideas in political and religious matters, which 
form a perfect contrast with the reserve and 
hypocrisy which we too often meet with in 
the North. ‘Towards his slaves his conduct 
is that of a father rather than a master, for 
he is too powerful to be cruel.” 
“Compare the elections in the great cities 
of the North and of the South; what tumult 
in the one, what cali in the other! In the 
North the inferior classes of society take 
possession tumultuously of the place of elec- 
tion, and, by their indecent conduct, drive 


|from it as it were every well-educated and 


enlightened man. In the South, on the con- 
trary, all the inferior classes are black, 
tongue-tied, slaves. The educated classes 
conduct the elections quietly and rationally, 
and it is, perhaps, to that alone that the sv- 
periority of talent exhibited by the southern 
inembers in the Congress is attributable.” 

Be it remarked, en passant, that the author 
himself was for several years one of the slave- 
holders whom he represents as such “ perfect 
models of the human race.” 

“In all countries, and at all times, a great 
majority of mankind is condemned to subsist 
by manual labour, and I have not the least 
doubt but that this portion of society is much 
more happy and much more useful in a state 
of slavery than in any other. Compare the 
lot of our negroes, well clothed, well fed, 
with no care for the morrow and no anxiely 
for their family ; compare them, I say—not 
with the degraded race of free negroes 
mulattos, having the whole weight of liberty 
withcut a single one of its advantages, but— 
with the white labourers of Europe, working 
twice or thrice as much, and constantly on 
the verge of starvation, both them: and their 
families. I have no hesitation in saying that 
our negroes are not only much happier than 
the operatives of the English manufacturing 
towns, but even than the peasantry gene: 
throughout Europe.” 

If this argument be a good one, England 
is at present in a most false position. The 











‘istry and the people are in fault, and the 
plans of the Holy Alliance are those best 
calculated to promote human _ happiness. 
All the industrious classes of all countries, 
whether whites or blacks, ought to be 
slaves, and the days of July must be held 
asthe overthrow of human happiness. M. 
Murat assuredly ought not to have been per- 
gecuted in the manner he complains of, by 
the European powers; for he. is evidently a 

friend to their system, and it were 
wiser for them at once to admit him into their 
dique, parvenu though he be. Dionysius 
the tyrant kept a school when he could no 
jonger rule grown people; and M. Murat, 
the Ex-prince Royal, takes to governing black 
slaves in America. But his argument is 
unsound. It may be true that the present 
condition of the free workmen of England is 
sically worse than that of the Ainerican 
slaves; but there is this difference, that the 
former can improve their condition indefi- 
nitely, by the exercise of their own energy 
and discretion; whereas nothing which the 
latter can do, short of operating upon the 
fears of their masters, can help them. It is 
stid in the old classic fable, that when the 
box of Pandora was opened, evils innumerable 
flew about the world, but Hope remained at 
the bottom. ‘The black slaves have no hope, 
because their masters will ever keep them in 
astate of ignorance, in order to rule them 
more easily ; but with regard to the European 
workmen, whenever they resolve to limit 
the supply of labour to the demand there is 
for it,—in other words, whenever their num- 
bers cease to be above the existing supply of 
food,—they will gradually rise in the scale 
of happiness, and be perfectly capable of ap- 
preciating the advantages of freedom, which 
M. Murat appears to consider them at present 
unfitted for. But what must be the state of 
aman’s intellect who can seriously declare 
that the possession of black slaves ** gives to 
the character a species of austere dignity 
which conduces to virtue?” If dignity there 
be, it would rather be found in the puor slave 
who bears with patience the injustice of his 
lot; than in the inflictor of the injustice. 
“ Bad is all slavery, but far less degrading, 
The black men traded, than to white men trading !" 


Much has been written on both sides of the 
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rect in affirming, that “the black race of 
men is incontestably inferior to the white.” 
If proofs were wanting, look at the fact, that 
in the West India islands, one white man 
holds nearly ten black men in a state of 
forced subjection, which is most distasteful to 
them. Were the case reversed—one black 
holding ten whites in foreed subjection—how 
long would it endure? Not a day. The 
very working tools would prove the weapons 
of freedom. But, with the exception of Haiti, 
the negroes have never been able to get up 
an effective plot; they are evidently infirm 
of purpose: and even in the island of Jamaica, 
when the Maroons* had beaten the white 
troops, they were frightened into submission 
by some twenty bloodhounds and chasseurs 
brought from Cuba—frightened even without 
seeing them. What peculiar excellence 
have the negroes ever been found to possess? 
There have been many good mechanics 
amongst them, and some writers, poets inclu- 
sive. But what have they been, more than 
mere imitators? No great invention, no 
books of high merit, have been produced by 
them. heir physical construction is awk- 
ward and unshapely; their heads betray no 
capacity for the development of high intel- 
lectual faculties, and their power of language 
is exceedingly imperfect. Cunning in them 
for the most part supplies the place of what 
in the whites is wisdom. Professor Law- 
rence says of them— 

“ To expect that the Africans can be raised 
by any culture to an equal height in moral 
sentiments and intellectual energy with 
Europeans, appears to me quite as unreason- 
able as it would be to hope that the bull-dog 
may equal the greyhound in speed: that the 
latter may be taught to hunt by scent, like 
the hound; or that the mastiff may rival in 
talents and acquirements the sagacious and 
docile poodle.” } 

What remedy is there then, our readers 
will ask? Must America ever be cursed 
with the infliction of slavery? M. Murat has 
answered the question, and, we think, in a 
satisfactory manner. 

“Formerly slavery was general in the 
United States, but in proportion as free labour 
has become cheaper, the legislatures have 
abolished it. ‘The same thing is now taking 
place under our eyes in Virginia and Mary- 


question with regard to negro slavery, but it) jand, where the population having increased, 


has been rather with the furious spirit of 
partizanship, than in the calmness of philoso- 
phic research. We can more readily ex- 
cuse the philanthropists for their enthusiasm, 
because they err in behalf of the better feel- 
ings of human nature; but we regret that 
they should injure their cause by it. Great 


pains have been taken to represent the blacks} ~ 
as capable of equalling the whites in intellect 
if they were instructed. This is not true of 


the price of labour and of negroes has dimin- 
ished. ‘The proprietors get rid of them as 
fast as they can; these negroes are purchased 
for the new states, in which labour is dear. 
In a few years there will be scarcely any 
slaves in these two states, and the legislatures 





* From the Spanish word cimarron, signif,ing wild, 


| unconguered. 


+ We do not agree with the prof.ssor as to what may 
be in future times, but confirm his opinion as to the 





the present race, whatever may be the case 
in future times; and M. Murat is partly cor- 


present existing race. 
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will do well, for form’s sake, to abolish sla-|this be prevented? In the case of 
very in them. ‘The same thing will happen| American continent, by exportation to Africa 
in tume in all the states, present and future, |In the case of the West India Islands, by the 
and the Union will be at last fairly rid of this abdication of the whites, whose claim to com. 
domestic plague.” pensation should meet with liberal consider. 
This is precisely the mode in which the|ation. Possibly the slaves would be will 
abolition of slavery must take place in the|to work out their own freedom if the matter 
Union, for to suppose that the slave-holders|were fairly put to them. Some persons haye 
will give up what they have been taught to|speculated on the possibility of the n 
consider their property, and many of them|race being absorbed by intermarriage with 
possessing no other property, is a hopeless|the whites. But even could this be accom. 
case, because they have the power of main-|plished, we should be loth to see it take 
taining it; and if the negroes were enligh-jplace, because it would much deteriorate g 
tened enough to give regular battle for their|race which is greatly superior to the 
freedom, the whites, from their superior in-|other. [It would be a long stride backwards 
telligence, would slaughter them by thou-|in civilization. Were the race horse inter. 
sands. The writer of this article was once|mingled with the cart horse, the produce 
rambling over the estate of Mount Vernon,|would imperfectly possess the qualities of 
in Virginia, formerly the property of General |both. ‘The world is wide enough to hold 
Washington, and, having lost his way, en-|both black and white nations on its surface, 
tered into conversation with an old negress,|and when there shall be no causes of colli- 
in the course of which she burst into a long/sion between them, they will cease to inflict 
tirade against the Virginian land-holders,|mutual injury. Oh that a man of black 
who were selling off their slaves to the| blood might arise, to work out the regenen- 
southern markets, and in some cases giving|tion of his race in Africa, to undo the work 
them their freedom. She herself had for-|of which the protector of the Red Indians, 
merly been a slave on the estate of Mount|the philanthropic but unwise, and conse. 
Vernon, but had been free six years, and|quentiy unjust, Las Casas, was the original 
concluded by wishing that she were a slave} projector,—the horrible and atrocious slave 
still, for in that state she had nothing to think | trade, and its results! 
of, whereas, being free, she could hardly} ‘The fifth letter gives an account by no 
makea living. Let not the anti-abolitionists|meuns flattering of the state of religion in 
quote this as an evidence in their favour.|the Union. On this subject, however, we 
It is but anc her proof added to the many|must observe, that the author's ideas are 
others, how debasing a thing slavery must be| entirely those of the continental ultra-liberal 
when it deprives human beings of the capa-|school, of men with whom “religion” and 
city of self-dependence. “superstition” are synonimous terms—who 
The test of experience has made it very|regard all outward forms of relig‘on a3 a 
clear, that the whitcs and blacks cannot live|mere farce, and all who practise them as 
on one territory in a state of equality, any | bigots, knaves, or hypocrites. Such opinions 
more than the whites and red men. They|will not be received with much favour or 
never mix, except to assume the position of|respect, either in America or this country. 
master and servant, or of master and slave.|‘The sum total of his conclusions, very com- 
They cannot associate together, for they are | placently stated, is, that “ the great current 
incapable of conversing upon the same sub- | of opinions, of literature, and the philosophy 
jects; and, moreover, the peculiar odour|of the age,” will sweep away the church, and 
emanating from the bodies of negroes, even|**finally destroy the Christian religion,” and 
when cleanly, more especially in a warm) that this “destruction” has, “ perhaps,” made 
climate, renders them personally unpleasant | greater progress in the United States than 
to white pcople. ‘Those who have not lived|generally supposed. As an active but ins» 
amongst them cannot judge of this matter,|diouws co-operator in this work of “ destruc 
but those who have will readily agree to our|tion,”’ he enumerates the sect of Unitarians, 
statement. Tiere are individuals of the! which, by his account, has made great pro 
white races fiom whom a strong musky;gress lately at Boston, and now includes 
odour is emitted, unpleasant enough, it is|almost every man of eminence in that cily 
true, but not comparable with that of the|among its converts. ‘The Unitarians, we may 
negro, Which resembles that exuding from|remark, whatever M. Murat may think, are 
the snake, the crocodile, and the beetle. a Christian sect, and would disclaun, we 
Whenever the black slaves shall acquire {doubt not, as indignantly as every other sect 
knowledge, and the power of consecutive|of Christians, the idea of being associated in 
thinking, it is certain that they will not sub-|any such design as is here imputed to them 
mit to remain slaves. They will either ac-| ‘The sixth letter is on the subject of the 
quire their freedom by concession or force,;administration of justice, and the raptt- 
cr they will cut the throats of the whites as|rous mode in which the author speaks of bis 
as they did in Haiti, or lose their own lives| profession of an advocate, or what we should 
in the attempt. ‘The question is, how shall'call @ practising barrister, gives sufficient 
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evidence that he has a strong family liking|through the whole of this passage! How 
for that species of justice which the longest) strongly marked is the self-same spirit which 
eword or the shrewdest wit can procure. He,| made of the elder Murat a soldier of fortune ! 
evidently, neither understands jurisprudence | What a disregard of every thing but intense- 
nor legislation, and cares nothing for laws} ly selfish objects, which would lead him to 
except as they open to him a field for the ex-|sacrifice the whole human race for the gra- 
ercise of that species of chicanery which tification of individual ambition. Elsewhere 
enables the man of’ ready wit - take advan-|he praises the laws of the United States, but 
of his duller opponent. No man of a|what a libel is it on them, that he should 
ightly constituted mind could have deliber-) have been enabled to extract from them so 
ately published the Pweg. ane tne They | much tyrannous delight, hunting their mean- 
might have served for an after-dinner jest,jing through twenty volumes, to secure a 
but as a digested opinion, they mark the ut-| cause right or wrong, perchance to crush 
terer for one unfitted to be trusted with au-/ the helpless or aid the guilty, playing the 
thority over his fellows. part of an actor in real scenes, either of tra- 
“To me, in fact, nothing is at all compar- | gedy or comedy, and then describing it all 
able to a — = a hcsane I could| — infinite gusto, be a thing oe 
my whole life with pleasure there, even|to hunting a red fox twenty mules! re 
if | were forced to be but a silent spectator.|human beings only made for sport to such 
le talk of the theatre! it is but a feeble} men as this! We fear that these feelings 
and blundering copy of a - of justice. |are by no means uncommon even in England. 
Here we have the reality. ‘Tragedy, come-| At a meeting of barristers, at which we were 
dy, farce and melo-draima, are all to be found ‘present, the conversation happening to turn 
here, and the actors are much. better than}upon a member who was expected to retire 
those on the stage, because what they re-|from practice, an Irish barrister of some 
present are the passions which they really |eminence, a liberal man on all public sub- 
feel; I speak of the suitors and the Witness- | jects, remarked: “ Retire! Who ever heard 
es. It requires one to have practised to know jof such a thing! What can he do if he re- 
the pleasure arising from following up anjtires? Can any amusement of fox-hunting 
idea, —of hunting out a law which seems to) be so full of sport as man-hunting? Making 
evade your search through twenty volumes, |ducks and drakes of other people's property, 
todrive it from one entrenchment to another. without personal risk, and being paid for it 
Whea you have got hold of it at last, after;in addition! No, no! No lawyer likes to 
verifying a thousand quotatiens, what a tri-| retire after he has once got into practice.” 
umph! A very different one, indeed, from/|If M. Murat was so delighted with the prac- 
that of catching a red-fox after a chase of|tice of “man-hunting,” as an advocate in 
twenty miles! You arrive at the court;;the United States, why dd he leave it and 
with what pleasure you enjoy the surprise | his postmaster’s situation? We suspect that 
a9 = + semen causes 7 ae oa the app SS Pha 
y- He wishes to postpone the trial—you| hunting” by means of musket and sabre in 
will not consent to it: it must immediately|Europe. We hope, sincerely, that he may 
proceed. The examination of the witnesses|not have the means of gratifying his wishes. 
commences—all are on his side—until you} From the seventh letter, which gives a 
cross-examine them. I know nothing anelgned general account of the existing laws in 
amusing than to cross-examine a witness,;the Union, we extract the following sen- 
rogue, half fool, who has been welljtence, in whic ere wou much 
half rog half fool, who has b lit hich th ld be h good 
tutored hy the adverse party, before a good |sense, supposing that all lawyers were phi- 
jury. What art it requires to make him con-|losovhers. 
tradict himself, and after that, how easy it} “Ina theocracy, the government is inthe 
8 to destroy the fabric of reasoning of one's|hands of priests; under a military despot- 
adversary! The pleadings follow: then the!ism, in those of generals; in a country go- 
ulvocate becomes an actor; it is the finest|/verned by laws, it is just that their inter- 
part of the whole business: and when he has! preters and their ministers should be the go- 
played his part well, whether the cause is}vernors. And we are well governed, and I 
won or lost, he carries home the couscious- | look upon this influence of lawyers upon the 
ness of having done all that was possible to| government as the strongest guarantee of 
do, and his client, even if he is the loser, our liberties. And it is to that consumma- 
joins in the unanimous applause bestowed on| tion that Europe will come, in proportion as 
his exertions by the court and the auditory. | liberty shall be better understood in that part 
So that whatever may be the fate of the|of the world.” 
cause, it always furnishes the advocate with} The eighth letter treats of the army, navy, 
the means of triumph. I cannot speak of|and Indian population. Six thousand men- 
the profession otherwise than con amore, for|is the total amount of the army, which is 
the happiest hours of my life are those which] not maintained for the purpose of keeping 
] have devoted to it.” the populace in order, as is the fashion of 
What a base kind ofambition is developed! most other countries, but for the purpose, 
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principally, of garrisoning a frontier line 
of some thousand leagues, all round the 
Union. The artillery occupies the coasts 
of the Atlantic; the infantry those of the 
Gulf of Mexico, the frontiers of Missouri, 
and the Arkansas territory, chiefly as a se- 
curity against the Indian tribes. The fol- 
lowing is a correct statement. 

«The present army can only be consider- 
ed as the skeleton or the nursery of a much 
larger one; it is destined, so to speak, to 
preserve the tradition of military usages and 
regulations. The officers of whom it is 
composed are, in general, very good, and in 
the event of a war, would be immediately 
promoted to superior grades, and distributed 
among the new regiments that would be 
raised. What would be most wanted would be 
good non-commissioned officers, which make 
the basis and the nerves of every good army. 

“The real military strength of the United 
States consists, not in its army, but in its 
militia. Every citizen forms part of it up 
to anage which varies in the different states ; 
for if the army belongs to the federal go- 
vernment, the militia depends entirely on 
the several states.” 

Whoever has travelled in the Union will 
instantly recognize the fidelity of the follow- 





ing picture. 
“ But it is the militia of the west and of| 


the United States. 


~ hang very rigid with such a 

o reguiar movements; ever 

war for himself, and as it men tntincteall 
It is a hunting party on a great scale: and 
yet these are the troops which most distin. 
guished themselves in the last war, and who 
repulsed the English at the battle of New 
Orleans.” 

The philosopher who contemplates. the 
result of this battle, will rejoice over the 
result, not because those who won happened 
to be Americans or republicans, but because 
those who lost were invaders.* After a just 
eulogium on the high state of maritime 
science and skill in the United States, the 
author states that in case of a war, it might 
be difficult for them to find sailors, We 
have not much patience with the pugnacious 
disposition which leads M. Murat, like 
Captain Basil Hall, always to be calculati 
on wars, even when we recollect that itis 
their mélier ; but, notwithstanding, we pause 
to extract the following accurate remark: 

“* Notwithstanding, there is one considera- 
tion which consoles me; and that is, that no 
war can be undertaken that is not sanctiue 
ed by the wil! of the majority. An un 
lar war can never be undertaken by the 
United States, and if the people wish for 
war, they will know how to carry it on.” 

With regard to the race of Red Indians, 


the south which you should see. A regiment/the author talks much good sense, and also 
of mounted riflemen, that is to say, of men|some absurditics. We agree with him that 
inured to all the fatigues and privations of) it is not desirable that they should disappear 


the almost savage life of a first establish-|by intermarriage with the whites, because 
ment, each of them mounted on a horse |the white race, being decidedly the finest, 
which he knows perfectly, armed with his should be preserved freefrom an_ inferior 


trusty rifle, to which both he and his family |intermixture. But the idea that a people 
have been indebted for many a dinner in| who take little or no thought for the mor 
time of need. These people laugh at every | row, should overpower the calculating aud 
sort of fatigue ; to them a campaign is a real | far-sighted whites,—should “come like clouds 
party of pleasure. They are perfectly ac-| of Huns, guided by another Attila, to fall 
quainted with the woods, and know how to|upon Washington as the Gauls did upon an 
find their way by the sun and the bark of the| cient Rome,” is about as probable as that of 
trees, following an enemy or a stag by the|/the sapient politicians who prophesy that 
scent; in this they are aided by their dogs,|the whole western world must ultimately 
for each of them has a dog with him. They|fall under the yoke of Russia. Natural 
wear no uniform; every one comes in the causes are operating upon the Indians, and 


dress he wears in his daily occupation, which 
has been spun and woven by his wife, from 
the cotton which he has himself planted. A 
hat, made of palm leaves plaited, covers a 
face which has been blackened by the smoke 
of the bivouac. An otter’s skin, neatly 
folded and sewed together, contains his am- 
munition, his materials for kindling a fire, 





gradually they must disappear from the face 
of the earth, as many wild animals have 


entitled “ ‘rhe Hunters of Kentucky.” 
“ We raised a bank to hide our heads, not that we thought 
of dying, 


| But that we like to take a rest, unless the game be fly ing; 


and his small allowance of tobacco. A knap-| pehind it stood our little force, none wished it to be 
sack behind the saddle carries provisions for | grvatre, 

himself and his horse. The animal is not! For every man was half a horse, and half an alligator. 
more nice on that head than his master. A | ‘They did'nt let our patience tire, before they showed 
few handfuls of Indian corn per day content| their faces, 

him; but in the evening, on arriving at the} We did't choose to waste our fire, but snugly kept ow 

; . . p aces; = 

pening he = unsaddled, unbridled, and with| Until so near, we saw them wink, we theught it time @ 
two of his feet tied together, is turned loose cap em.” 

into the woods, where a rieh grass quickly |e would have done you guod, I think, to see Kentucky 
provides him with a frugal supper. Disci- drop ‘em." 
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away of civilization. The wolf was a sa- 

and the wolf disappeared from Eng- 
land. The dog, being something more of a 
reasoner, accommodated himself to the new 
order of things, and he has remained. A re- 
mark has been made by those who only look 
ypon the Indians as inconvenient obstacles 
to civilization, that the deer and red men 
sre alike, and invariably disappear from the 
dearings; they cannot thrive away from 
the shelter of the woods. Dobrizhoffer, the 
ancient Jesuit, makes the same remark on 
sme of the Indian tribes of Paraguay. The 
gentimentalists, on the contrary, who regard 
the preservation of the Indians as paramount 
twoevery other consideration, would, if they 
could, turn out the whites from their culti- 
yated lands recently occupied, and restore 
them to their original state of woodland 
busting grounds. We say would if they 
could, but this must be understood in theory, 
for the practice would, by its effects, soon 
make them converts. ‘I'he fact is, these 
sentimentalists are mostly the indwellers of 
cities, who, supplied with all that can make 
life desirable, get up sympathy for the In- 
dians, just as they would get up a play, or as 
the Highland Society, comfortably seated at 
dinner in well warmed rooms, recommends 
the use of the kilt to their poorer neighbours 
on the hill tops as a good old custom. The 
question is reducible to this. It is clearly 
understood, from the experience of ages, 
that the character of the white men and red 
men is so far dissimilar, that they cannot 
live on terms of equality while in a state of 
proximity. Which, then, shall remove—the 
whites who are many,and who have much va- 
luable artificial property, or the Indians, who 
are few, and scarcely possess any property but 
what they carry about their persons! The 
Indians and sentimentalists reply, that the 
red men have the best right to remain, be- 
cause they are the indigenous lords of the 
soil, and moreover, that the reservations of 
land scattered here and there amidst the 
territories of the whites, have been preserved 
to them by specific laws; therefore it is 
cruel to turn them off. It is a pleasant thing 
to see the spirit of philanthropy existing, 
even though it be put forth in absurdities, 
for it is an evidence of the good that is in 
human nature, and a proof that the desire 
to do evil is rare when misery does not press; 
but the philanthropy has in this case degene- 
rated into a blamable spirit of slander on the 
government of the United States, a spirit 
which has been much fomented by former 
governments in England for mischievous pur- 


Were accustomed to remark on the differ- 
ence of treatment which the Indians of Ca- 
nada have received at the hands of the Eng- 
lish government, compared with what they 
have received from the government of the 
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Union. It is very true, but the two nations 
have never yet been placed in the same con- 
dition. The English government, constant- 
ly ridden by a mght-mare fear that the Ame- 
ricans would take Canada from them, have 
on all occasions sought to enlist the passions 
of the Indians on their side, and to keep 
them at war with the Americans, by making 
them annual presents, especially of arms. 
It is a high crime, whoever may commit it, 
to incite the savage man to attack the civil- 
ized. ‘The Americans have not imitated the 
example. They make no subsidiary pre- 
sents, and promptly make war on the Indians 
in case of necessity, but, nationally speak- 
ing, without more of cruelty than is the re- 
sult of all war. 

The American government has ever treat- 
ed the Indians with national good faith, has 
never broken a treaty with them. Yet still, 
cry the sentimentalists, they get possession 
of all their land. ‘True; but is it by an un- 
fair process? Let us analyze the character 
of the Indian, and we shall get a result. 
The grand distinction between the red 
man and the white is, that the former, liter- 
ally, or nearly literally, “takes no thought 
for the morrow.” He is as devoted to the 
dolce far niente as ever was an Italian of 
easy means. He will not move from his lazy 
reclining posture until hunger compels him, 
and, after catching as much game as will sa- 
tiate his hunger, he returns to it again. Work 
he will not; that his wife must do for him ; 
and though poor in every physical sense, he 
is as haughty in spirit as though he 

the whole world uncontrolled. Possessing 
almost inconceivable constancy of endurance, 
as regards physical suffering, he has no mo- 
ral power over himself, to prevent physical 
enjoyment from degenerating into brutality. 
To see alcohol and to place himself past 
thinking with it, are one and the same thing 
with him. Not even his pride and abhorrence 
of degradation can effect any restraint. If 
he could contrive it, he would remain drunk 
for ever. He can enjoy the produce of the 
labours of others, but as to working himself, 
he will not hear of it. He would like to 
have all the advantages which the white man 
possesses, but he will not pay the white 
man’s price for them—industry and foresight. 
The white man asks for an acre on which he 
can grow ¢orn; the Indian asks for leagues 
as his hunting ground. The process whereby 
the hunting ground changes owners is very 
simple. The whites settle on the skirts of 
the Indian territories, and enclose their plan- 
tations, whereupon the wild animals take 
the alarm and become scarcer. While the 
crop is growing, the cultivator or squatter 
takes his rifle to kill deer. The Indian com- 
plains, and a death probably takes place on 
one side or the other, precisely on the same 
system as the skirmishes between poachers 
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and game keepers in England.* The In-| thing, in short, has been done, that laws 
dians then watch their opportunity, and per-|could accomplish, on the part of the Ameri. 
haps massacre a white family or two. The! can government, to protect the Indians of 
relatives seek revenge, and slaughter per-|the reservations from the encroachments 
haps a dozen Indians, whereupon the neigh- | of the American citizens. But evenas poach- 
bouring tribes collect from all quarters, and) ing continues in England in spite of game 
a petty war commences, which gradually | laws, so the whites bordering on the re. 
increases till the nation is obliged to take it|servations smuggle brandy amongst the 
up, and the Indians, as a matter of course,|Indians, who are nothing loth, and gradu. 
are beaten. They then undergo the fate of ally they are stripped of every thing they 
the conquered, that is to say, the conquerors can alienate, and are left in misery. They 
seize their land and settle upon it ; but in all | will not cultivate the earth for subsistence, 
cases they leave a reservation for the use and |and, like children, they will sell for present 
enjoyment of the Indians, immensely beyond enjoyment the very provisions they have been 
their necessities. In some instances this|supplied with by the government. No laws 
space has been enough to breed sufficient can provide against such an evil as this, and 
game to support them, but at all events suf-| by degrees their numbers are lessened, be 
ficient cattle. In these reservations their;cause they have not the power of self-con. 
right of possession has been strictly respected, | trol. The land is not divided amongst them, 
and in most cases an annual supply of provi-| but merely held in common, and nothing is 
sions and necessaries has been afforded. Laws produced from it but what nature furnishes, 
have been enacted to prevent them selling | In the reservations of the state of New York, 
their land by private contract to the whites, a portion of the food of the Indians consists 
who have also been prohibited from selling of the wild rice, which is indigenous. Bran. 
them brandy, or even trafficking with them, dy, and quarrels, and insufficient food, by 
except under protecting regulations. Every slow process, destroy their numbers; and it 
|sometimes happens that half a dozen Indiang 
become the sole occupiers of hundreds of 

* The following anecdote is taken from a newspaper thousands of acres. Yet their right is ag 
of the Union, called the Batavia Press, Aug. 30th, 1829. religiously respected as if they were a great 


“ We have a story of an Indian being killed in the : . : ; . : . 
town of Le Roy, on Thursday of last week. ‘The story | M4tion, until they choose to sell it. This is 


is as follows :—An Indian of the Onondega tribe, we be- the case still in the state of New York. Ithas 
lieve, came to the house of one Miller late at night;| been said, indeed, that the government plays 
and after making some considerable noise at the door, an insidious part, conniving at the injuries 
finally succeeded in getting Miller up, who went to the the white citizens inflict on the Indians for 
door for the purpose of finding out the cause of so un- oC: * oh: 
seasonable a visit. On opening the dvor he dicovered the sake of forcing them to a sale of their 
the Indian armed with a rifle and a large knife, who in- lands; but this appears to be without founda- 
terrogated him as follows—“ You name Miller?” ‘The tion, for when a number of squatters took 
latter, mistrusting something in the wind, answered “No.” | yossexsion of the gold mines of the Chero- 
» ~ “| . *e ° ‘ ba , ° %, 
pd egeieb > rye neg gee pa os mm kees in Georgia, a body of the United States 
thon rom bees dean mire: Mill ‘enn ccone cine ,| troops were sent to drive them away. Ult- 


name Miller ; you hunt deer some; kill ’em some time ; ~ : 
guess you kill "em some Indian too.” Miller, being mately, the Cherokees agreed to sell their 


totally unprepared for fight just then, assured him his land, and went across the Mississippi. Much 
name was not Milier ; but that if he would go away abuse was showered on the government for 
peaceably, he would agree that Miller should meet him in this; but what could they do, when squab- 
a certain swamp on the Thursday following. With this bles and murders were from time to time 


assurance the Indian departed On the day appointed . ae Indi 
Miller repaired to the swamp; but instead of entering taking place between the uncivilized Indians 


it in the direction of the house, he repaired to the oppo |and the almost as uncivilized border whites, 
site side; when near the centre, he discovered the In-| who continually helped to demoralize each 
dian lying fat upon a log, watching, with his gun in other? [It was said that it was most cruel 
his hand, the approach of Miller in the direction of the to drive the Cherokees away, just as they 


house, supposing he would come that way. At this | ‘ Seete 
: ' ° : ere ~wiliz . was 
time Miller stumbled, which caused some noise’ on which were becoming civilized. But what 


| ae . , 
the Indian sprung upon his feet, and discharged his rifle their civilization? It was said that they had 
at Miller, but without effect; Miller, like a true anta-| divided their lands and had made considera 
gonist, gave it back again, and wounded the Indian ;! ble progress in agriculture ; but the fact was 
but the Indian not being disposed to fall, and Miller, not that some of their chiefs, who were of half 


willing to trust his red friend, worked another button- , . . 
hole in his side, and is then supposed to have secreted white blood, had take n posscarion of the! : 
him, as Miller's arms and sleeves were covered with| leaving the common Indians to their accus 


blood when he came out of the swamp. A great num- tomed laziness and starvation, and the cul- 
ber of Indians frum ‘Tonawanta and elsewhere, have tivation was carried on, not by the hands of 
since been searching the swamp, but have not as yet | Indians, but by those of negro slaves. The 
been able to discover the body. } : ¢ : as ; 

oe mass of the red men were as wretched in 


“ It is supposed that the Indian had an old grudge i ~ ; : ll othe 
against Miller, which he was disposed to settle before | the Georgian reservations as in @ others, 


leaving for the west. It would have been better fur him| but the idea of increasing civilization Was 
to have passed receipts and quit.” \constantly kept up for the benefit of a few 
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Let any man of common ledged fact that the Indians, almost uni- 
constantly it is|versally, are so addicted to the use of “ fire- 
the case in all countries, that the ignorant water,” that they will sacrifice every con- 
mass are made the prey of designing lead-| sideration to obtain it. Clothes, weapons, 
«xs, and he will not find it difficult to credit|children, wives, food, all are as nothing 
this statement. when compared with the accursed poison 

The advocates of the Cherokees stated, as which steeps their senses in momentary 
a proof of the civilization of that tribe, that|delirium. Yet, notwithstanding this, they 
one of their number had actually invented ajhave never possessed sufficient industry 
written alphabet for what, up to that time, had | to distil it for themselves. Surely this is a 
been a spoken language only, and that in that | Srong proot of their utter want of industrious 
language a newspaper, called the Cherokee|energy. ‘The French of Canada and Loui- 
Phenix, Was published weekly. What the | Siana were accustomed to cohabit with In- 
sile might be, or who were the purchasers, dian women, but this is rarely the case with 
we were not able to learn. But admitting| the descendants of the Saxon race, who in- 
the trath of all these statements, what do| variably consider them as inferior to them- 

If a tribe of gypsies in|Selves, though superior to the negroes, who, 
Bugland were to invent an alphabet for their| however, somewhat contest the point. The 
peculiar dialect, would it be a proof that! Writer of this article was once amusing him- 
they were a highly industrious and civilized | self in an Indian reservation, shooting ata 
nee? Would the fact of their having a mark with the bow along with two boys 
newspaper in an unknown tongue be a com-| Wkom he casually encountered. After a 
pensation for their collecting a crowd of few shots, he asked one of the boys what 
vagabonds together, and then quarrelling tribe he belonged to? ** Oneida,” was the 
ad disturbing the public peace? Let us reply. ** And you?” he asked of the other. 
not be understood as wishing to advocate |** Me, sir,”’ replied the urchin, who might 
any cruelty or injustice towards the Indians, | be about ten years of age, “me, sir,” draw- 
We regard them with pity, but we do not /!g himself up,— Tam no Indian!” This 
se how idle sentimentality is to relieve|Wa8 Said in quite an offended tone. ‘Tho 
thm. The border-line between them and Writer looked at him again, and remarked 
the whites is ever sure to be the scene of that his woolly locks betrayed the one-third 
eontention and constant squabbles, which of Atrican blood which had been added to 
The that of the white. 

Much pains have occasionally been taken 
by the government, to promote the education 
of the Indian chiets in the colleges of the 
United States, in order thereby to operate 
outskirts of civilization, and seenes of a\"pon their tribes. There is no want of 
similar nature take place on the reservations. natural capacity amongst them; they have 
Before the removal of the Cherokees trom! the powers of oratory, can think and reason, 
Georgia, they took it into their heads to and have vanity enough to excite them to 
attack a staye-coach which crossed their) #¢tion; but they have also an intensity of 
territory, and put the passengers in fear of pride, which prompts them to do nothing, 
their lives, though the road had long been in father than submit to acknowledge any in- 
acknowledged use. It is affirmed that the feriority. One of the Indian chiefs went 
whites purposely seek disputes with the In-| through his studies at the college with con- 
dian, knowing that it is a means of ultimate- siderable ¢ clat, and was received in the 
ly getting possession of their lands. That the neighbouring families, as a visitor, upon ap- 
white men may from interested motives parently equal terms. He tell in love with 
commit unjust actions is nothing new, but the daughter of a respectable family, who 
the custom is no less ancient for the red Was not altogether indifferent to him, and 
men to entice them about them for the pur- asked her in marriage. The lady’s friends 
pose of getting brandy ; and ainongstdrunken Were astonished at his presumption, and re- 
people there is usnally no want of an excuse fused his application with something of the 
for a quarrel. ‘Ihat any such interested kind of seorn which an English duke might 
feelings extend beyond individuals, we! use towards a tradesman or schoolmaster 
deny, and refer to the laws of the Union re- aspiring to the hand of his heiress. The 
garding Indian reservations as a proof, haughty spirit of the Indian chief was 
Nothing but making the Indians equal in aroused, and leaving the haunts of civiliza- 
character to the whites ean remedy the evil, tion he retired to his tribe. His tribe beheld 
so long as they remain in the neighbourhood him wearing the garb of the whites, and 
of each other. ‘This is forbidden by their’ they asked, * Whence comes this degenerate 
differing qualities. The whites are “indus-|red-skin, who wears not the garb of the 
tous, and conscious of superiority; the|torest?’? Roused by the taunt, he threw 
haughtiness of the Indians is only ex-)away the trappings of civilization, and took 
ceeded by their laziness. It is an acknow-,to the mocassins, leggings, blanket, and 


interested persons. 
understanding reflect how 


they amount to ? 


the laws of the Union eanuot reach. 
white inhabitants of the southern states 
settle their quarrels by duels; the Indians 
and squatters occasionally “ rifle” one another | 
at bush-fighting. It is the custom on the; 
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rifle. Where is the power, where are the 


jaws, which shall overcome this kind of 


prejudice? Laws may perchance prevent 
the white from “working a button-hole” in 
the body of an Indian, but they cannot force 
him to make an equal, an associate of him, 
or to receive him into his house; neither ean 
they force the Indian to strip himself of his 
haughtiness, and reason like a philosopher 
on the matter, or to treat the whites de 
puissance en puissance. His philosophy is 
of that class of which Syphax says :— 
“Lis pride, rank pride, and haughtiness of soul; 


i think the Homans call it etoicism. 


Did the Indians possess a race of slaves to 
work for them, or were they provided with 
all they needed, abundant hunting grounds, 
and deprived of brandy, they would probably 
doze away their existences very comfortably, 
with the occasional interlude of a war with 
the neighbouring tribes. But they have ne 
such slaves, and. as it is their fate to be ex- 
tinguished, it is better that they should cross 
the Mississippi to quarrel amongst thein- 
selves, than remain amongst the whites to 
produce oreal’ rdemoralization. It is useless 
to talk of saving, perforee, a nation which 
will not take the necessary pains for self- 
} The talk of pre serving 2 savage 
nation, separate in institutions, language, 
and mauners, in the midst of aecivilized one, 
serious 


preservation. 


sc 


uppears to us too absurd to require 
refutation. 

The invention of the kee alphabetis 
eeytainly a remarkable cireumstance 5 the 
inventor, however, Was not a pure Indian, 
but a halftblood, ealled in Cherokee S 
guah-yah, and in English, Gieor (sucess 
Being lamed in war, and confined to his 
wigwam, a cripple for life, he set himself 


Cher 


t= 


‘Tee 


seriously to reflect, whether the ta/king leaf 


of the whites was a gift of the Great Spirit, 
ot only a human discovery. Having decided 
upon the latter, he set about the task ot pre ° 
paring signs for an alphabet. He first used 
painted figures of birds and beasts to express 
sound These he afterwards changed tor 
simpler forms, #t first two bundred in num- 
he subseque ntly reduced = to 
This is the alphabet made use 


Ss. 


her, which 
eighty-six. 
of for the Cherokee Phania, 2 spechnen of 
which is given in the late work of Mr. 
Ferral. but the mere possession of the 
power of reading and writing is not eiviliza- 
tion, although it is a step towards its ae- 
quirement. 

M. Murat 
the Indians may do some day, to the injury 
of the United States, and oravely 
that itis possible some Napoleon may one 
day arise of the red race, who, taking pos- 
session of the Empire of Mexico, will stir 
up the whole of the Indians to make war 
on the Union, for the recovery of the province 
of Texas, which has eaused so many djs 


seems excessively alraid of what 


states, 


the United States. 


putes. This is a wild idea enough. ]t 
pre-supposes what never has happened, and 
is never likely to happen—union of pur 08e 
amongst the Indian tribes. Tad dene 
sessed the power of union, foreigners Ar 
never have gained a footing in their count 
Friendly Indians did good service in behat 
of the * fathers” in New England, Had 
Cortez found the Mexicans united, Monte. 
zuma would have retained his throne, Had 
not the Peruvian Ineas quarrelled, even 
Pizarro might have been beaten off by that 
feeble people. ‘The small number of gallant 
\racauians, inhabiting the southern end of 
Chili, were a free and a united people, and 
they have remained unconquered even to 
this day. Daily experience tells us that the 
Indians would, for the most part, rather fight 
with each other, than with the whites, and 
When they do fight with the whites, they are 
almost constantly beaten. 

The province of Texas has become a 
eause of quarrel, or rather we should say of 
longing, to more nations than one, and if the 
deseriptions of it be correct, it is a country to 
States of the Union is too flat to be considered 
long tor. “The larger portion of the Southem 
a beautiful country, though rich enough in 
products. But Texas is a region of hill and 
dale, of forest and e@rass land, of limestone 
rocks and pure waters, in brooks, springs, 
and rivers, running over pebbly and sandy 
bottoms, with a fine climate and fertile soil, 
Wheat, oranges, and vines may be produced 
there, ronseqnentty it is fit for breeding 
tlmost every hind of eattle. The origin of 
the dispute s about this provinee, we believe 
t us follows:—A tew seattered herds- 
men bred cattle there prior to the revolution, 
und the cavalry of the King of Spain kept 
the hordes of Indians somewhat at bay 
during a constant war. When the revolt 
tion produced disorder, the Indians took ad- 
vantage of the time, and regained possession 
of the laud from which the Spaniards had 
driven them away. ‘The red men said, “It 
The king of Spain said, “It is 
mine.” The red men had certainly the 
prior claim; but the power of the Spanish 
king gained the possession, The gover 
ment of the Republic of Mexico maintained 
that the possession reverted to them; bat 
the red men, being strongest, drove away the 
cattle breeders, and kept the territory fora 
hunting ground. Under these ecireumstances, 
one of the governments which ruled Mexico 
during the peried of changes, eranted or 
sold to Mr. Austin, an enterprising specula- 
tor. a large tract of land in the province, for 
the purpose of establishing a colony of 
Americans, subjectto the Mexican Republic. 
This was probably done from the feeling 
that the American hunters would be the best 
setilers to clear the province of the Indians, 
and it is understood that they were very sue 
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9g, it was extremely natural that more 
their countrymen should flock to them; in 
the number of settlers has so much in- 

od, that we believe there are now up- 

of five thousand families from the 
Testern States of the Union, who possess 
iving properties in Texas. ‘The specula- 

ive people of the Union then established a 
dy caravan from Louisville and the 
bourhood, which carried on a profitable 

wade. The Mexican government, finding 
this traffic brought no grist to their mill 

the shape of custom-house duties, pro- 
ited it, and ordered that in future no trade 

ld be carried on but by sea. The colo- 
paid no regard to the edict, knowing 
there were no means of enforcing it; 

her law was then made, forbidding all 

her immigration from the United States, 

ich is probably as little regarded. If the 
lexican government attempts in any way 
dispossess or coerce these people, they 
will most probably throw off the present 
inal allegiance they pay to it, and set the 
ilitary republic at defiance. ‘The hope of 
advantageous squatting ground will then 

ce the western hunters to flock there in 

ill greater numbers, and in a short time ten 
gusand rifles will set at naught all the 
forts of the beggarly guerilla cavalry 
ich Mexico can furnish forth, with Indian 
ies to boot. ‘The Mexicans are loud in 
heir denunciations of this violation of their 
itory; but the squatters will not be made 
understand without force wherein consists 
perime of occupying land which was only 
waste. That the province of Texas is 

ot an integral part of the Mexican Republic 
y be gathered from the fact, that there is 
lant a decree of the American Congress, 
mining that it shall be governed as a 
my. As it was foreseen that, in time, 
Texas would become a source of annoyance, 
Florida formerly was, attempts have 

on made, hitherto without success, to pur- 
se it from the Mexican government. It 
possible, that in the embarrassed state of 
heir finances, some future government will 
peept the offered five millions of dollars, 
d the stumbling block will be removed.* 
Ut is very desirable that it should. As the 
case stands at present, the quarrel is not be- 
tween the government of Mexico and the 
United States; but between the Mexican 
ernment and Mr. Austin’s chartered 
colony, together with the squatters who have 
ered round him. If the power of the 
xiean government equalled the jealousy 
of the generality of the individuals compo- 
Sing it, there would be no restraint of mo- 





* We remember being in one of the Southern Ameri- 
tan Republics, when an English loan, out of which forty 
percent. had been peculated, arrived ; which yet was 

} Secepted in the name of the state, and a still larger por- 
tion plundered, by a governmeut which expired on the 
following day. 

Museum.—V ol. XXII. 
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rality to hinder them from ruining the whole 
of the colonists. This the latter are fully 
aware of, and they will, therefore, protect 
themselves with the strong hand and out- 
stretched arm, well accustomed to wield the 
long and heavy rifle of the western wilder- 
ness. If the province of Texas can maintain 
itself against the imperfect, because dis- 
united, power of Mexico, it will become an 
independent community, and, after having 
become an independent community, it will 
be entitled to declare itself a member of the 
Union, if the Union be willing to fraternize 
with it. 

M. Murat’s ninth letter gives a fair repre- 
sentation of the finances of the Union, and 
the general state of commerce, mingled with 
some remarks not evincing much philosophy. 
The tenth letter is a lively picture of the 
habits, manners, fine arts, and literature of 
the Americans, from which we may discover 
that their passions and prejudices, are ex- 
ceedingly like those of their elder brothers 
in England, always excepting 

“ The twice two thousand who are called the world.” 


Some of M. Murat’s remarks on paiating 
and sculpture are very just, and evince a 
deeper consideration of the subject than is 
generally shown by those who deal in the 
slang of connoisseurship. Here we must 
conclude. We recommend the work as well 
worthy of a place on the shelves of those 
who wish to understand the character of the 
Americans, which can only be done, either 
by visiting the conntry, or by comparing the 
different authors who have written on it, 
amongst whom, M. Murat, notwithstanding 
his defects, certainly stands high, when his 
powers of observation are not obscured by 
prejudice. His inferences are far inferior 
to his delineations, even where interest does 
not bias him. His moral perceptions are by 
no means acute; but when we consider the 
school in which his early youth was trained, 
we do not marvel much at this deficiency. 


From the Edinburgh Review. 


THREE YEARS IN NORTH AME- 
RICA. By James Stewart, Esq. 2 vols. 
8vo. Edinburgh, 1833. 


We have long wished to see such a book, 
was the gratulatory notice with which the 
appearance of Mrs. Trollope’s work was 
hailed by those who seem to imagine, that 
to speak favourably of America is to speak 
disparagingly and factiously of Britain. 
The publication of the volumes before us, 
affords us the opportunity of saying in our 
turn, that we long have wished to see such 
a book—a book of Travels in Federal Ame- 
rica, written by an honest, dispassionate, 
and competent observer, but one who, 
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though educated and accomplished, should 
not be of the class, or practised in the arti- 
fices of travelling authors—one less anxious 
to amuse or surprise, or to make himself be 
talked of as clever, or deep, or patriotic, 
than to exhibit an unvarnished view of facts 
as they arose, and to portray, in plain and 
simple language, the results of an attentive 
and discriminating course of observation on 
men and things,— nothing extenuating, 
nor aught setting down in malice :”—Such, 
so framed, and so written, is the work be- 
fore us; and we, therefore, strongly recom- 
mend it to all who wish to obtain sound and 
correct information as to the actual condition 
of the vast and interesting countries of 
which it treats. 

Its author, though accustomed to mix in 
better society than nine out of ten of the fo- 
reigners who have visited the United States, 
does not affect to be disgusted with a great, 
a growing, and a happy people, because ho- 
tels, and the houses of opulent individuals, 
are not crowded with obsequious waiters 
and lacqueys—because it is customary for 
strangers to live in boarding-houses—be- 
cause gentlemen prefer business to wine 
after dinner—or because the waiters must 
be civilly spoken to, and would refuse, in- 
stead of demanding, attendance-money. He 
seems to have thought that the well-being 
of thé great mass of the people,—the com- 
fort and intelligence of those engaged in 
manual occupations,—and the respect every 
where paid to talent and eminent public 
services—might in some measure atone for 
the want of dukes and duchesses, and all 
that beautiful gradation of ranks, which, 
passing through bishops with 15,000/. a 
year, and rectors with 5000/. ends in 
paupers and mendicants. Mr. Stuart had 
neither Captain Hall’s patrician horror of 
democracy, nor Mrs. Trollope’s affectation 
of gentility, nor Miss Wright’s love of 
scepticism and spit-boxes. His object was 
to give a fair account of the country, with- 
out either exaggerating or concealing the 
good or bad qualities of its inhabitants; and 
we think he has been eminently successful. 
Having, with his wife, passed three years 
in America, and having leisurely travelled 
over the country, and mixed with all ranks 
and orders, from the President to the 
++ helps” in boarding-houses, he had peculiar 
opportunities for forming an accurate esti- 
mate of the character and manners of the 
people; and of the working of their govern- 
ment and municipal institutions. Of these 
opportunities he did not fail to avail himself; 
and we venture to say, that such readers 
as can relish an honest account of an ex- 
tremely interesting country, written in an 
unpretending style, will not easily find a 
more acceptable book than the one we have 
just recommended to them. 

Mr. Stuart arrived at New York on the 
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23d of August 1828. It might be 
that the inns and other public conblia 
ments in this great city, which, next to Lon. 
don, has the most extensive trade of an 
place in the world, and which is constant] 
frequented by multitudes of foreigners fron 
this side the Atlantic, would approach pretty 
nearly to the best European models. But 
the fact is not so; and it is singular that 
New York does not seem to be more ad- 
vanced than any other considerable town in 
the States, in those accommodations ig 
which America is most deficient, and which 
have been the subject of some well-founded 
but of more ill-founded and unjust animad. 
versions. Here, as in every part of the 
Union, the sleeping and dressing conve- 
niences are very indifferent; water is not 
supplied to the bed-chambers in sufficient 
quantities; the practice, imitated by our 
dandies, of smoking cigars, is universal: 
and the detestable custom, which, however, 
obtains in Paris, of spitting on the floors @ 
in boxes, is far from being abandoned, 
though it is on the wane. ‘These, with bar- 
maids who prefer sitting to standing, and 
waiters who believe that ‘they too are gen- 
tlemen,’’ seem to form the great drawbacks, 
in the estimation of the superior class of 
British visiters, on American society. 
Having remained for a short time in New 
York, Mr. Stuart proceeded up the Hudson 
in a splendid steam-packet, at the rate of 
fifteen miles an hour, stoppages included, 
He gives an animated description of the 
magnificent scenery of this noble river, on 
the banks of which he subsequently resided 
for a considerable period ; adding some in- 
teresting details with respect to the immense 
canal navigation by which it is connected 
with the great lakes on the one hand, and 
the St. Lawrence on the other. The length 
of the Erie or western canal, is 383 miles; 
and that of the Champlain or eastern canal, 
is 63 miles. They were completed in 1825; 
and reflect great credit on the state of New 
York, and on the sagacity, enterprise, and 
perseverance of De Witt Clinton, to whom 
their construction is principally to be as- 
cribed. They have been of incalculable 
service to the Union, but particularly to 
New York. When the plan is completed, 
by the opening of the Great Canal, now far 
advanced, from Lake Erie to the Ohio, 
there will be an internal water communica- 
tion between New York and New Orleaas; 
and the whole country to the east of the 
Mississippi and the south of the Hudson 
will form a vast island ! 
The progress of population and civiliza- 
tion in America is truly surprising. The 
Erie canal, by which Mr. Stuart travelled 
on his way to Niagara, passes by many 
rich and thriving towns, where, half a cer- 
tury ago, there was nothing but woods. 





Among his fellow-passengers was a gentle- 
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nan of large fortune at Rochester, whose portant respects with the Dutch plan. 


gon, a lad of eighteen years of age, was the 
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} The 
risoners are classified, and work together 


rst child born in the town, though it then/in silence; and a severe system of disci- 
contained 13,000 inhabitants. It had cot-|pline is enforced,—every infraction of the 


ton works, power-looms, woollen factories, 
eleven flour-mills, and six or seven churches. 


Such wonders every where meet the eye of|swered extremely well. 
And such is the/ever, that it leaves a great deal to the dis- 


the traveller in America. 


regulations being instantly punished by flog- 
ging. ‘This plan seems hitherto to have an- 


It is obvious, how- 


country which our small wits and would-be|cretion of the governor and assistant over- 


fne gentlemen sneer at and ridicule, be-|seers. 


Every thing depends on their main- 


cause the people want some of the comforts|taining the regulations, and keeping up the 


and refinements to befound in London and 
Brighton. 


strictest discipline. 
be utterly subversive of the principles and 


Any relaxation would 


Mr. Stuart has given a very instructive|foundations of the system. The import- 
account of the New York state prison atjance of the following details supersedes 
Auburn, and of the system of discipline|any apology for the length of onr extract :— 


adopted in it. The proper economy of a 
prison is one of the most difficult problems 


in practical legislation. So many conflict-jclad in the prison dress. 


‘When convicts arrive, they have their 


irons taken off, are thoronghly cleaned, and 


The rules of the 


ing principles must be reconciled, that it is|prison are explained to them, and they are 


almost impossible to adopt a plan which 


instructed by the keeper in their duties,— 


shall answer some necessary conditions|to obey orders, and to labour diligently in 


without being opposed to others. 


If a pri-|silence,—to approach all the officers of the 


son be made tolerably comfortable—particu-|institution, when it is necessary for them 
larly in a country where no crimes are pun-/to speak, with respectful language, and ne- 
ishable by death except murder and arson,|ver to speak without necessity, even to the 
and where transportation is unknown—it|keepers; never to speak to each other under 


ceases to inspire dread, and punishment is 
stripped of half its terrors. 


any pretence; nor to sing, dance, or do any 
On the other/thing having the least tendency to disturb 


hand, the feelings and sympathies of socie-|the prison; never to leave the places assigned 
ty will not allow of prisoners being subject-|to them without permission ; never to speak 


ed to any thing like cruel treatment, and 


to any person who does not belong to the pri- 


their health must be taken care of. Besides|son, nor to look off from their work tosee any 
this, a prison should be a sort of penitentia-|one; never to work carelessly, or be idle a 


ry, where offenders are not only to be pun-|single moment. 
they will not be allowed to receive letters, 


ished for their offences, but to be instructed 


They are also told, that 


andamended. ‘This, however, is no easy|or intelligence from, or concerning, their 
matter. In a prison there must be offenders|friends, or any information on any subject 
of all descriptions, from the hardened ruf-|out of the prison. Any correspondence of 


fian, to those confined for some comparative- 


this kind, that may be necessary, must be 


ly trivial offence ; and a system of classifi-'carried on through the keeper, or assistant 


cation, and of appropriate treatment is, con-| keepers. 
put into each cell. The bodies of all crimi- 


sequently, indispensable. In addition to all 


A Bible is, by order of the state, 


this, the expense of the system must be at-|nals, who die in the state prisons, are, by 
tended to. Prisons ought, in as far as pos-jorder of the legislature, delivered to the 


sible, to be made to defray the outlay npon 
them. The public revenue is never so ill 
expended, as when it is laid out on the 
maintenance of thieves and robbers. 


College of Physicians, when they are not 
claimed by their relations within twenty- 
four hours after their death. 
The|sons being in the country,—ata distance gen- 


The state pri- 


practice of the Americans has done a great erally, it must be presumed, from the resi- 
deal to throw light on these important but}dence of the relations,—such a claim can, it 


dificult problems. Penitentiary punish- 
ment, without solitary confinement, was 


is obvious, be but rarely made. 


* For all infraction of the regulations, or 


tried in New York, and some of the other|of duty, the convicts are instantly punished 


states, and was found so signally unsuccess- 


by stripes inflicted by the keeper, or assist- 


ful, that it was proposed by many to re-enact|ant keepers, with a raw hide whip; or in 


the old penal code. 
ture of the state of New York directed that 
the worst criminals should be subjected to 
solitary confinement ; but this was found to 
make bad worse. ‘The health of the con- 
viets was seriously impaired; several of 
them became insane; and the mental facul- 
ties of most of them were weakened. In 
this extremity, the legislature adopted a 
middle system, corresponding in some im- 





In 1821, the legisla-|aggravated cases, under the direction of the 
keeper, or his deputy alone, by a cat made 
of six strands of small twine, applied to the 
bare back. Conviction follows offences so 
certainly, and instantaneously, that they rare- 


ly occur; sometimes not once in three months. 

* At the end of fifteen minutes after the 
ringing of a bell in the morning, the assist- 
ant keepers unlock the convicts, who march 
out in military order, in single files, to their 
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work-shops, where they wash their faces|the convicts are marched to the Chapel 
and hands in vessels prepared in the shops.|where divine service is performed by the 
** New convicts are put to work at such/chaplain. Such of them as are j 
trade as they may have previously learned, jattend the Sunday school, which is admin. 
provided it be practicable ; if not, or if they |bly taught, and gratuitously, by students 
have no trade, the keeper selects such trade| belonging to the theological seminary 
as appears, on enquiry, best suited to them.|Auburn. The keeper and assistant-k 
The hours of labour vary according to the | must be present at divine service, and at the 
season. In long days, from half-past5 a. m. | teaching in the Sunday school. 
to6 p.m. In short days, the hours are so; “The rations for each man per day are. 
fixed as to embrace all the day-light. |10 oz. pork, or 16 oz. beef; 10 oz. wheat 
** At the signal for breakfast, the convicts flour, the wheat to be ground fine, and not 
again form in line in the shops, and are | bolted ; 12 oz. Indian meal ; 4 gill molasses, 
marched by the assistant keepers to the/—a ration. And 2 qts. rye; 4 qts. salt: 4 
mess-room, which they enter at two different |qts vinegar; 1} oz. pepper; 24 bushels pot. 
doors, face around by their plates, standing toes,—each 100 rations.” 
till all have got their places, when a bell is; “The gains of the convicts during the 
rung, and all sit down to their meals; but, ilast year averaged 29 cents, or 1s. 24d, ster. 
as some eat more, and some less, waiters, |ling per day, some of them earning as much 
provided with large vessels, pass along con-|as 50 cents, and others not more than 15 
stantly between the tables, taking food from cents per day. The amount was sufficient 
those who raise their right hand in token |to defray the annual expense, inclnding the 
that they have it to spare, and giving to, whole salaries of the keepers, the guard, and 
those who raise their left hand to signify|all the other officers. The inspectors and 
they want more. The tables are narrow; | keepers have no doubt that the earnings will 
and the convicts, sitting on one side only, | increase in subsequent years,—many of the 
are placed face to back, and never face to| workmen who are under sentences of lon 
face, so as to avoid exchanging looks or |confinement having, from practice, become 
signs. much more perfect in their trades and oeev- 
“When the steward perceives that the|pations. The convicts are never, on any 
convicts have done eating, or have had suf- | pretext whatever, permitted to work on their 
ficient time for it,—geuerally from twenty |own account, nor to receive any food, except 
minutes to half an hour,—he rings the bell, the prison fare. Neither fermented liquor 
when all rise and march to their work-shops, |of any kind, nor tobacco, are allowed to be 
those going out first who came in last.{brought within the precincts of the prison. 
Twelve o’clock is the hour of dinner. The | Nothing is bought or sold within the prison 
proceedings the same as at breakfast. Be- | walls, so far as the prisoners are in any way 
fore quitting labour, the convicts wash their | concerned, except their labour. 
faces and hands,—form line, according to| ‘The degree of health which has pre- 
the number of their cells,—and proceed, in | vailed ever since the introduction of the 
reversed order from that of coming out in|present system, probably surpasses any 
the morning, to the wash room, where, with- thing ever known of an equal number of 
out breaking their step, they stoop, and take | convicts,—between 500 and 600; the num- 
up their supper vessels and water cans, and ber of patients confined to the hospital being 
march to their galleries, enter their cells, and | zbout one per cent, and the number of deaths 
pull their doors to. Each gallery is occu-j|one and a-half. 
pied by one company, which is marched and, ‘*No convict has been discharged since 
locked up by one assistant-keeper. ‘the present system was commenced who 
‘* Assistant-keepers are constantly moving |has not, previous to his liberation, commu- 
around the galleries, having socks on their |nicated details of his previous history,—how 











feet, that they may walk without noise, so| 
that each convict does not know but that one 
of the keepers may be at the very door of his 
cell, ready to discover and report next 
morning for punishment the slightest breach 
of silence or order. ‘The house, containing 
between 500 and 600 convicts, is thus per- 
fectly still. ‘The convicts are required, by 
the ringing of a bell, to go to bed upon their 
framed flat canvass hammocks, with blan- 
kets, and are neither permitted to lie down 
nor to get up without a signal. After the 
convicts are rung down at night, all the locks 
are again tried by the assistant-keepers. 
‘*On Sundays the arrangement is the same, 


he was brought up,—what instructions he 
enjoyed,—his employment,—his residence, 
—his general habits, &c., and also informa- 
tion respecting his confinement, how he con- 
siders himself to have been treated, &. A 
very curious body of facts will in this way be 
obtained, especially as means are taken to 
procure, as far as it can be done, a know- 
ledge of particulars respecting the after lives 
of the convicts. Of 160 convicts discharged 
from Auburn, of whom accurate accounts 
have been obtained, 112 have turned out 
decidedly steady and industrious, and only 
twenty-six decidedly bad. It is generally 





with this difference, that, instead of working, 


admitted by the convicts, that being deprived 
of all intelligence of their friends—of the 
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as lady Montague truly observes, costs no- 
thing, and buys every thing.—Both here 
and at Saratoga Springs, doors are very 
generally left unlocked during the night. 
Shutters to the windows are not common. 
Clothes are left out to bleach during the 
the unvarying routine of their labour and night on the unenclosed greens in the vil- 
rst. They allow, that the desire to con-|lages. On my wife applying for a washer- 
verse is 80 great, and the temptation to it so| woman two or three days ago to wash some 
srong, that they will risk the hazard of clothes, our landlady said that they should 
speaking to each other whenever there is|be washed in the house, and that she would 
ay probable chance of escaping detection, | get in a lady to assist. The lady, when she 
iut that the vigilance of the keepers is such, |appeared, turned out to be a lady of colour. 
that they are never able to carry on a con- It will not at all do here to talk of the lower 
nected discourse. It is not an uncommon |classes; ‘Send for that fellow: order such 
thing for a convict, when discharged, to|a woman to come here.” Language of that 
tate that he did not know the name of his|kind will not be tolerated by any part of the 
fellow convicts, who had for months worked community. The feeling of self-respect 


by his side, and who had lodged in adjoin- exists almost universally.” 
| Mr. Stuart has given some very judicious 


ing cells.”” L ; . 
America is not a country for fine gentle-|advice to English travellers in America. 
men or ladies to travel in. All who cannot|The sum of it is, rather to ask as a favour, 
than to command as a duty, what you have 


atapinch help themselves, should confine | thai 
their excursions to the Macadamized roads/|a right to exact. So long as the meanest 
ofthe “old country.” At Geneva, a pretty |labourer can earn a dollar a-day, and buy 


litle town further on the road to Niagara, land for two dollars an acre, that deference 
says Mr. Stuart, jto wealth which is willingly paid in the 
“The hotel is large, and well kept, and|Old World, will not be met with in the New. 
the people disposed to be obliging; but it is|Some centuries hence, when New Orleans 
rather difficult to get the waiter or chamber-|is as large as London, and Nootka Sound 
maid tocome to the bed-chamber door for|has as many ships and as much trade as the 
the shoes to clean, and to bring them back, |Mersey, American waiters and chamber- 
and to bring hot water for shaving in the|maids will probably be as courteous and 
noming. ‘The custom is in the evening to/|obliging, and as much disposed to set a due 
exchange your shoes, which are left in a/Value upon their civilities and services, as 

comer of the bar room, for a pair of not/those of our capital and bathing quarters, 
very nice looking slippers, which again you| Mr. Stuart’s details respecting the state of 
education in New York, New England, and 


exchange next morning in the bar room for| \ ; 
your cleaned shoes. As to shaving, it is a/generally throughout the Union, are highly 


very general practice for travellers to shave | instructive. A good deal of information on 
in public in the bar rooms. where there is|this subject was, much to his surprise, 
always a looking-glass. Male persons do|communicated to him by a person who hap- 
frequently wash close to the pump well,|pened to drive the stage-coach from Cald- 
where there are basins placed on a wooden| well to Saratoga Springs. He tells us fur- 
bench. This practice is not uncommon in|ther, that he found this person better ac- 
France. The people in this house seem quainted with the system of teaching at pre- 
very attentive to every request; but you Sent in use In the High School of Edin- 
have no redress anywhere if the waiters for-|burgh, than he was himself, though edn- 
get or refuse to attend to requests which are |cated there. This extraordinary driver turned 
considered unusual; and if they be Ameri-|out to be high sheriff of the county ! He 
cans, and not of colour, they will seldom was a general merchant in the village; and 
receive money from a passenger; and so ge- having lent a neighbour his horses, he pre- 
nerally consider it an insult to have it offered, ferred driving them himself to intrusting 
that it is not advisable to make the proposal. | them to a stranger. He had been selected 
On the other hand, whenever the waiters by his fellow-citizens to fill the situation of 
are people of colour, or Irish, or, generally |justice of the peace, on account of his su- 
speaking, European, they will not object to | perior shrewdness and excellent character. 

receive a douceur; but Jet the traveller, if} The truth is, that every man in America 
he intends to give one, do it in private; and lis instructed, reads the newspapers, and 
let him take an opportunity to let the waiter |takes a part in the prevailing political dis- 
know his intention in due time, because he |cussions. The hotels and public houses 
will not otherwise expect any thing, and may | have all a pretty good assortment of books; 
perhaps in that case turnout less attentive | much better, at least, than the trash usually 
to your requests than the American, who will|met with in such places in this country. 
seldom refuse if your application be made as The universal diffusion of education is, in 


amatter of favour in civil terms. Civility,|fact, the grand, = — excel- 


afairs of the world—and of all means of in- 
rereourse and conversation with each other, 
_gecasions them more suffering, and tends 
more to humble them, than every thing else 
_that they are necessarily driven to reflec 
tion in their solitary cells, and through all 
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Jence of America. It is this that has rendered 
the terms mob, or rabble, inapplicable even 
to the dregs of her citizens in the Northern 
States; and fits them for enjoying, without 
abusing, the freest institutions. Had the 
tenth part of the sum been expended in es- 
tablishing schools in Ireland, that has been 
thrown away in supporting a priesthood de- 
tested by the mass of the people, that coun- 
try would not have been in the disgraceful 
state in which it now is. And what but the 
want of education has drawn recruits to the 
standard of Swing ? and made our labourers 
believe that the destruction of their employ- 
er’s property was the best means of aug- 
menting their wages ? 

The following remarks, written by one 
so eminently qualified as our author to give 
advice on such a subject, deserve the parti- 
cular attention of those intending to settle in 
America as farmers: 

“In originally dispossessing the forest, 
and clearing the ground, the American has 
great advantages over the European emi- 
grant. He understands the use of the axe 
from his infancy, and much more rapidly 
brings the trees to the ground. His house 
and fences are far more economically erected. 
His employment iu these operations is that 
to which he has been all his life accustomed. 
His health does not suffer, as a stranger’s 
does, from the hardships to which he is in 
the meantime exposed, nor from the exha- 
Jations which always accompany the clear- 
ing of woodland, and which are so apt in 
this country to produce fever and ague. My 
present impression is, that it is far more ad- 
visable. for an emigrant to pay a little for 
land lately cleared, though at a price ex- 
ceeding the sum actually expended, than to 
risk his own health and that of his family ; 
but let him be well advised, and not acquire 
land, already impoverished by cropping, 
and which has become foul, and lost the 
vegetable mould,—the efficacy of which 
renders the use of manure for a time unne- 
cessary. Let him, above all, be satisfied, 
before he fixes on a situation, that there is 
good wholesome water near the spot where 
his house is to be placed; and that the dis- 
trict of country is, generally speaking, 
healthy. Water is very frequently bad in 
this country; and often impregnated with 
lime to so great an extent that it cannot be 
used with safety. One of the first questions 
that a traveller, on arriving at a hotel, puts, 
is, whether the water is good ? and it is ex- 
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ing and depression of spirits, which freqy 

ly results from discouragements and difieut 
ties, so likely to incapacitate for the oo 
sary exertions, especially in @ country, ¥ 
many of the customs of which they. ; 
strangers. 


** After a portion of the ground is cleared 
and the necessary accommodation for the 
family of the new settler, obtained on the 
spot, the maize of the first crop, which is 
generally abundant, in consequence of tip 
effect of the vegetable mould, the accumy. 
lation of ages, gives a sure supply for the 
family, and the necessary horses and cattle: 
—and a regular arrangement, according to 
the settler’s means, is fixed for proceedin 
in clearing and increasing the ploughable 
land, either by girdling the trees, or taking 
them out altogether. A tree is said to be 
girdled, when the bark is cut round, 30 a5 
completely to destroy the vessels by whieh 
the process of circulation is conducted, 
Part of the foliage generally remains for the 
first year. 


‘The general practice is to cut down and 
remove such trees as are best suited for the 
houses to be built, and for fencing, and tv 
set fire to the remainder, and to the rubbis) 
on the field ;—the fire, of course, consumes 
a considerable part of the girdled trees; 
and until they decay, it has a melancholy 
desolate appearance, even thongh covered 
with luxuriant crops, which it at first bears. 
Many of the trees are black from top to bot- 
tom, and all going Yast to decay, and tun- 
bling with a crash, as you pass them. This 
method of bringing land into cultivation is 
not, however, by any means universal. In 
many cases, the whole wood is ent down, 
and the land at once cleared; and a fine 
crop of maize, perhaps forty or fifty bushels 
per acre, raised, with very little exertion on 
the part of the cultivator, from the rich vir- 
gin soil. 

“It is not unesual for the neighbouring 
farmers to assist in conveying the wood, 
and in the other operations for putting w 
the first log-house for the settler’s family, 
which is quickly completed. When neigh- 
bours in this or other similar works lend 
their assistance for a day, they call it a fro 
lic, and all work with alacrity. This house, 
though rudely constructed, is, so far as | 
have seen, far better in point of accommod:- 
tion than cottages for farm-overseers in Bri- 
tain; and itis only meant as a tempority 


are 


tremely difficult to get information that can|dwelling house, until other matters are % 
be depended on, either as to the quality of| far arranged as to give leisure to the settler 
the water, or the comparative healthiness of|to erect a comfortable abode. The perm 


the place. The inhabitants already settled 
and possessed of propert 


interest to make favoura 


nent dwelling houses are fully equal in ex- 


have an obvious/tent and appearance to the average fam- 
representations. | houses of 


ritain. 


In many cases, where emigrants do not show|comfort. The honse is always placed near 
due caution, they not only expose themselves spring, from which the farmer has his sup- 





aud their families to disease, but to that sink-| ply of water; and over the spring he fre- 





There is no want of 
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vently places his milk-house, which also 
js constructed for keeping meat. An ice- 
house, too, is now very generally reckoned 
necessary for the accomodation of the fam- 
ily. About the house, there are usually a 
few weeping willows and locust trees, both 
fine trees in this country, the latter, too, 
most useful. The garden, though close to 
the house, is, as already mentioned, appa- 
rently in bad order, and frequently not en- 
closed; but the soil and climate are such, 
that, with very little labour, abuadance of 
vegetables are raised. 

“Ao apple orchard, with some peach and 
plum trees, is almost always to be found 
within a few hundred yards of the house; 
and at about the same distance, if the farm 
isnot near a village, is a small bit of ground 
enclosed as the burying ground,—the grave- 
yard, as it is here called, of the family. 

“The various crops raised in that part of 
the State of New York, which I have seen, 
are very much the same as in Britain, with 
the addition of maize, for which the climate 
of Britain is not well adapted. Wheat, 
however, is the most valuablecrop. A con- 
siderable quantity of buck-wheat and rye is 
grown. ‘The greater degree of heat is not fa- 
vourable for oats and barley. Potatoes, tur- 
nips,and other green crops, are not at all gen- 
erally cultivated in large fields. Rotations 
of crops are far too little attended to. I ob- 
serve in the magazines and almanacks, that 
inthe rotations, a crop of turnips, ruta-baga, 
or other green plants, is generally put down 
asone part of the course; but I have no 
where seen more than the margins or edges 
of the maize, or other grain, devoted to 
green crop, properiy so called. The atten- 
tion of the farmers seems chiefly directed to 
the raising enough of maize for home con- 
sumption, and of wheat for sale; and when 
you talk to them of the necessity of manur- 
ing, with a view to preserve the fertility of 
the soil, they almost uniformly tell you, that 
the expense of labour, about a dollar a day, 
for labourers during the summer, renders it 
far more expedient for them, as soon as 
their repeated cropping very much dimin- 
ishes the quantity of the grain, to lay down 
their land in grass, and make a purchase of 
new land in the neighbourhood, or even to 
sell their cleared land, and proceed in quest 
of a new settlement, than to adopt a system 
of rotation of crops, assisted by manure. 
There is great inconvenience, according to 
the notions of the British, in removing from 
one farm to another; but they make very 
light work of it here, and consider it to be 
merely a question of finance, whether they 

femain on their improved land, after 
they have considerably exhausted its fer- 
tiliging power. In a great part of the 
northen district of the State of New York, 
there is still a great deal of land to be clear- 
td; and a farmer may, in many cases, ac- 
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quire additions to his farm so near his resi- 
dence, that his houses may suit the purpose of 
his new acquisition ; but he is more frequent- 
ly tempted to sell at a price from fifteen to 
thirty dollars and acre, supposing the land 
not to be contiguous to any village. If he 
obtains land near his first farm, after he has 
worn it out, he lays down the first farm in 
grass, allows it to be pastured for some 
years, and breaks it up again with oats. 

**Maize, or Indian corn, which par ex- 
cellence is alone in this country called corn, 
is a most importaat addition to the crops 
which we are able to raise in Britain. It is 
said to have been first found in the island 
of St. Domingo. It is used as food for man 
in a great variety of ways, as bread, as por- 
ridge, in which case it is called mush, and 
in puddings. When unripe, and in the 
green pod, it is not unlike green peas, and 
is in that state sold as a vegetable. One 
species in particular, called green corn, is 
preferable for this purpose. Broom corn is 
another species, which is reckoned best for 
poultry,—and of its stalks a most excellent 
kind of clothes’ brush, in universal use iu 
New York, is made. Horses, cattle, and 
poultry, are all fond of this grain, and thrive 
well on it. The straw is very nutritive, 
and considerable in quantity.” 

All religions are tolerated in Great Britain, 
but in America they are all on the same foot- 
ing; each enjoying the same favour and pro- 
tection as the others. In this respect she may 
read an important lesson to other aad older, 
and, as they are pleased to reckon them- 
selves, more enlightened countries. Gen- 
erally speaking, the greatest cordiality ex- 
ists among the different sects. Individ- 
uals professing different creeds not unfre- 
quently meet at the same communion-table ; 
and clergymen of different persuasions as- 
sist each other in the ceremonial services at 
the founding and opening of churches. Mr. 
Stuart had frequent occasion to admire the 
total absence of cant and hypocrisy in Ame- 
rican Society. But there is, notwithstand- 
ing, as much real religion in America, as in 
many countries well supplied with bishops, 
deans, tithes, and other such approved reli- 
gious means and appliances. Indeed, the 
present complaint is, not that there is any 
excess of scepticism in America, but that it 
is overrun with fanaticism! It hardly, how- 
ever, becomes those familiar pretenders to 
“the gift of tongues,”” and who have seen 
Mackintosh and Canning struggling for ad- 
mittance to hear Irving’s orations, to affect 
such extreme surprize at the crowding of 
the Amerjcans to camp-meetings, revivals, 
and such exhibitions. Mr. Stuart seems in- 
clined to regard those assemblages in a more 
favourable point of view than we think they 
deserve; and it is probably true, that under 
every mode of religious worship, whether 
States have established religions or not, there 
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will be occasional displays of credulity andj which reasonable men cannot fail to see 
fanaticism. ‘They who have any wish to/ must ultimately be conceded to them, By 
inform themselves regarding the Shakers,| the very opposite conduct is pursued ; the 
will find the means of gratifying their curio-| slaves are treated as if they were whol! 
sity inthe ample details concerning them/| powerless, and as if nothing were to be ap. 


collected by our author. iprehended from their deep-rooted desire of 
Mr. Stuart’s second volume is greatly) vengeance, or from the justice of Providenee' 
more interesting and important than the) The accounts which Mr. Stuart gives of the 


first ; and it is proper that his readers should | behaviour of the whites towards the blacks 
be made aware of this. It is principally|in the Carolinas, Georgia, and other South. 
devoted to an account of the Southern and ern States, are alike disgraceful to the Ame. 
Western States,—countries comparatively|ricans and afflicting to humanity. Eye 
little visited by European travellers, but) possible effort is made, not to instruet, but 
which exhibit moral and physical features|to exclude them from instruction, The 
of the deepest interest. Our limits con-)blacks are prohibited from attending the 
strain us to restrict ourselves to the notice! schools kept by white persons ; and in 1823, 
of only one or two topics. ‘the Grand Jury of Charleston proclaimed, 
In the Southern States, slavery exists in}as a “nuisance, the numbers of schools 
its worst form, and to a frightful extent.| kept within the city, by persons of colour ;” 
The Americans have successfully maintain- expressing their belief ** that a city ordi. 
ed “that rebellion to tyrants is obedience| nance, prohibiting, under severe penalties, 
to God.” But it would seem from their! such persons from being public instructors, 
practice that they meant this to be under- would meet with general approbation.” 
stood of whites only; and that one of the| Such an ordinance was, of course, soon af- 
‘* sacred rights,” for which they braved the! ter issued ! 
power of England, was the righttooppress|) ‘There are, no doubt, many instances to 
and trample on such of their fellow men as| the contrary; but on the whole, those most 
happened to be born black. The abolition! favourable to the Southern Americans must 
of the slave trade by the Americans is, we admit, that, speaking generally, they treat 
are sorry to say, rather nominal than real.'their slaves with the most revolting inho- 
There is a Guinea within the Union. It|manity. ‘The following details will harrow 
was recently estimated that every year from| the feelings of our readers; but it is right 
10,000 to 16,000 slaves were sold by the that such barbarity should be hela up to the 
more northern slave holding States, and ex-'execration of the world. After describing 
ported to Louisiana, and those ‘more to the| the degrading treatment to which free per- 
south.* It is no uncommon thing, for hus-|sons of colour are exposed in Charleston, 
hands and wives, mothers and children, to| Mr. Stuart proceeds thus :— 
be, on such occasions, separated from each ‘So far as respects the slaves, they are 
other; and the cruelties thus inflicted have! even still in a worse situation; for, though 
frequently provoked the most dreadful out-'their evidence is in no case admissible 
rages. In point of fact, the condition of against the whites, the affirmation of free 
the slaves in the West Indies is, in all re-| persons of colour, or their fellow-slaves, is 
spects, save only the abundance of food,' received against them. 1 was placed in a 
decidedly preferable to that of the same class’ situation at Charleston which gave me too 
in the United States. And yet the great ma-| frequent opportunities to witness the effects 
jority of the white inhabitants, and the legis-|of slavery in its most aggravated state. 
jature, seem all butinsensible of theexistence| Mrs. Street treated all the servants in the 
of this tremendous evil. The increase of the! house in the most barbarous manner; and this 
black population in the Southern States, is/althongh she knew that Stewart, the hotel- 
more rapid than that of the white ; so that,' keeper here, had latety nearly lost his life by 
even if the present order of things could be! maltreating a slave. He beat his cook, who 
maintained for a few years, it must sooner) was a stout fellow, until he could no longer 
or later come to an end; and the blacks, if| support it. He rose upon his master, and 
they be not restored to their rights as men,/in his turn gave him such 2 beating that it 
and voluntarily admitted to participate in| had nearly cost him his life; the cook im- 
the privileges now engrossed by the whites,| mediately left the house, ran off, and was 
will probably establish their freedom and|never afterwards heard of,—it was suppos- 
equality by an appeal to the sword. Under| ed that he had drowned himself. Nota day, 
these circumstances, it might be expected | however, passed without my hearing of Mrs. 
that efforts would be everywhere in progress) Street whipping and ill using her unfortu- 
for the improvement of the slaves, and for! nate slaves. On one occasion, when one of 
preparing them for the enjoyment of rights/the female slaves had disobliged her, she 
det Stak eee es ______ | beat her until her own strength was exhaust- 
ed, and then insisted on the bar-keeper, Mr. 
Ferguson, proceeding to inflict the remain: 
der of the punishment—Mrs. Street, im the 


* Some restrictions have, we believe, been recently 
laid on this traffic ; but we are not aware of their exact 
nature. 
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peantime took his place in the bar-room.|Charleston occurs frequently. I was pre- 
She iastructed him to lay on, the whip se-|sent at two sales where, especially at one 
yeely in an adjoining room. His nature|of them, the miserable creatures were in 
yas repugnant to the execution of the duty | tears on account of their being separated 
which was imposed on him. He gave a| from their relations and friends. At one of 
wink to the girl, who understood it, and bel- them, a young woman of sixteen or seven- 
lowed lustily, while he made the whip|teen was separated from her father and mo- 
eck on the walls of the room. Mrs. Street/ther, and all her relations, and every one 
expressed herself to be quite satisfied with|she had formerly known. This not unfre- 
the way in which Ferguson had executed |quently happens, although I was told, and 
her instractions ; but, unfortunately for him, | believe, that there is a general wish to keep 
his lenity to the girl became known in the | relations together, where it can be done. 
house, and the subject of merriment, and| ‘The following extract of a letter from a 
yas one of the reasons for his dismissal be- gentleman at Charleston, to a friend of his 
fore [left the house;—but I did not know/at New York, published in the New York 
of the most atrocious of all the proceedings | newspapers while I was there, contains 
of this cruel woman until the very day that even a more shocking account of the public 
| quitted the house. I had put up my/sales of slaves here.—‘ Curiosity some- 
clothes in my portmanteau, when I was/times leads me to the auction sales of the 
shout to set out, but finding it was rather/negroes. A few days since I attended one 
oo full, | had difficulty in getting it closed , which exhibited the beauties of slavery in 
to allow me to lock it; I therefore told one all their sickening deformity. The bodies 
of the boys to send me one of the stoutest/of these wretched beings were placed up- 
of the men to assist me. A great robust fel-/ right on a table,—their physical proportions 
low soon afterwards appeared, whom I found | examined,—their defects and beauties noted. 
tobethe cook, with tears in his eyes ;—1 ask-|—** A prime lot, here they go!” There I 
edhim what was the matter? He told me/saw the father looking sullen contempt upon 
that, just at the time when the boy called|the crowd, and expressing an indignation 
forhim, he had got so sharp a blow on the in his countenance that he durst not speak; 
cheek bone from this devil in petticoats, as|and the mother, pressing her infants closer 
had unmanned him for the moment. Upon/|to her bosom with an involuntary grasp, and 
my expressing commiseration for him, he|exclaiming in wild and simple earnestness, 
gid he viewed this as nothing, but that he| while the tears chased down her cheeks in 
was leading a life of terrible suffering ; 2 am succession, “I can’t leff my chil- 
that about two years had elapsed since he;dren! I won’t leff my children.” But on 
and his wife, with his two children, had|the hammer went, reckless alike whether it 
been exposed in the public market at Charles-|united or sundered forever. On another 
ton for sale,—that he had been purchased |stand, I saw a man apparently as white 
by Mrs. Street,—that his wife and children |as myself, exposed to sale. I turned away 
had been purchased by a different person ;|from the humiliating spectacle.” 
and that, though he was living in the same; Detestable as this is, Mr. Stuart did not 
wowo with them, he never was allowed to|find the treatment of the slaves at all im- 
see them; —he would be beaten within an| proved at New Orleans, 
ace of his life if he ventured to go to the; ‘‘All the waiters in the hotel where I 
corner of the street. Whenever the least|lodged,” says he, “were slaves, but they 
symptom of rebellion or insubordination | were not positively ill treated, like the un- 
appears at Charleston on the part of a slave, | fortunate creatures at Charleston. They had 
the master sends the slave to the goal,|no beds, however, tosleep upon,—all lying, 
where he is whipped or beaten as the mas-/like dogs, in the passages of the house. 
ter desires. The Duke of Saxe Weimar,| Their punishment was committed by Mr. 
in his travels, mentioned that he visited| Lavand to Mr. Smith, the clerk of the house, 
this goal in December, 1825; that the|who told me that never an evening passed 
“black overseers go about every where arm-|on which he had not to give some of them 
ed with cow-hides; that in the basement stripes; and on many occasions to such an 
story there is an apparatus upon which the/extent, that he was unable to perform the 
iduty, and sent the unhappy creatures to the 


negroes, by o:der of the police, or at the t ; 
request of tue masters, are Seggeds that | prison, that they might have their punish- 


the machiae consists of a sort of crane, on| ment inflicted there by the goaler. Nothing 
which « cord with two nooses runs over|is more common here, than for the masters 
pulleys; the nooses are made fast to the;and mistresses of slaves, when they wish 
hands of the slave and drawn up, while the | them, either male or female, to be punished, 
feet are bound tight to a plank; that the|to send them to the prison, with a note tp 
body is stretched out as much as possible, | the goaler, specifying the number of lashes 
and thus the miserable creature receives the|to be inflicted. ‘The slave must carry back 
exact number of lashes as counted off. The|a note to his master, — him that the 
public sale of slaves in the market place at| punishment has been inflicted. If the mas- 
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ter so orders it, the slave receives his whip- 
ping laid flat upon his face upon the earth, 
with his hands and feet bound to posts. In 
passing the prison in the —- the cries 
of the poor creatures are dreadful. I was 
anxious to get into the inside of this place, 
but though a friend applied for me I did not 
succeed. Mr. Smith told me that he was 
very desirous to leave his situation, merely 
because he felt it so very disagreeable a du- 
ty to be obliged to whip the slaves. 

“There were about 1000 slaves for sale 
at New Orleans while I was there. Al- 
though J did not myself witness, as I had 
done at Charleston, the master or the mistress 
of the house treating the slaves with bar- 
barity, yet I heard. enough to convince me 
that at New Orleans there were many Mrs. 
Streets. The Duke of Saxe Weimar, who 
was at New Orleans in 1826, and who 
lodged in the boarding house of the well 
known Madame Herries, one of the best 
boarding houses at New Orleans, has given 
a detailed account of the savage conduct of 
this lady to one of her slaves, which I tran- 
scribe in his own words :—* One particular 
scene, which roused my indignation in the 
highest manner, on the 22d March, I can- 
not suffer to pass in silence. There was a 
young Virginian female slave in our board- 
ing house, employed as a chamber maid, a 
cleanly, attentive, quiet, and very regular 
individual. A Frenchman residing in the 
house called in the morning early for water 
to wash. As the water was not instantly 
brought to him, he went down the steps and 
encountered the poor girl, who just then 
had some other occupation in hand. He 
struck her immediately with his fist in the 
face, so that the blood ran from her fore- 
head. The poor creature, roused by this un- 
merited abuse, put herself on her defence 
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y Xposed: 
h the northern and west. 
ern States. In as far, indeed, as 


trated without its being immediate] 
but this is true only of 


Louisiana, it is destitute, not on 
freedom of the press, but even of 1 Sn 
dom of speech. An individual who should 
libel the Czarin a Petersbursh Paper, or as. 
sail the “ beloved Ferdinand” in the Madrid 
Gazette, could not possibly fare worse than 
he who should presume to print or Say an 
thing in favour of the slaves at New 0). 
leans! The following is the substance of 
two acts passed by the legislature of Louis. 
iana, so late as 1830. 

“The first act provides, Ist. That whoso. 
ever shall write, print, publish, ordistribute 
any thing having a tendency to create dis. 
content among the free coloured population 
of this state, or insubordination among the 
slaves therein, shall, at the discretion of the 
court, suffer death, or imprisonment at hard 
labour for life. 

“2nd. That whosoever shall use langua 

in any public discourse, from the bar, the 
bench, the stage, the pulpit, or in any place, 
or in private discourse or conversation, or 
shall make use of signs or actions having a 
tendency to produce discontent among the 
free coloured population in this state, or to 
excite insubordination among the slaves 
therein; or whoever shall knowingly be in- 
strumental ir bringing into this state any 
paper, pamphlet, or book, having such ten- 
dency, as aforesaid, shall, at the discretion 
of the court, suffer at hard labour not less 
than three years, nor more than twenty years, 
or death. 
“3d. That all persons who shall teach, or 
permit, or cause to be taught, any slave in 
this state to read or write, shall be im- 
prisoned not less than one, nor more than 
twelve months. 





and caught the Frenchman by the throat. 
He screamed for help, but no one would in-| 
terfere. The fellow then ran to his room, 
gathered his things together, and was about | 
to leave the house. But when our landla- 
dy, Madame Herries, was informed of this, 
in order to satisfy the wretch, she disgraced 
herself, by having twenty-six lashes in- 
flicted upon the poor girl with a cowhide, 
and refined upon her cruelty so much, that 
she forcedthe sweetheart of the girl, a 
young negro slave who waited in the house, 
to count off the lashes upon her. This 
Frenchman, a merchant’s clerk.from Mont- 
pelier, was not satisfied with this; he went 
to the police; lodged a complaint against 
the girl; had her arrested by two constables, 
and whipped again by them in his presence. 
I regret that I did not take a note of this 
mascreant’s name, in order that I might give 
his disgraceful conduct its merited publicity.” 

All Englishmen believe that there is in 
America an unbounded freedom of the press ; 
and that no abuse of any kind can be perpe- 





“The second act provides, Ist. For the 
expulsion from the state of all free persons 
of colour, who came into it subsequently to 
the year 1807; and then confirms a former 
law, prohibiting all -free persons of colour 
whatever, from entering the state of Louis- 
iana. 

2nd. It sentences to imprisonment, or hard 
labour for life, all free persons of colour, 
who, having come into the state, disobey an 
order for their departure. 

3d. It enacts, that if any white person 
shall be convicted of being the author, 
printer, or publisher of any written or print- 
ed paper within the state, or shall use any 
language with the intent to disturb the 
peace, or security of the same, in relation 
to the slaves or the people of this state, or 
to diminish that respect which is 
ed to free people of colour for the whites, 
such person shall be fined in a sum not less 
than 300 dollars, nor exceeding 1000 dol- 
lars, and imprisoned for a term not less than 
six months, nor exceeding three years; 
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‘¢ any free person of colour shall be 
pe ye oak offence, he shall be sen- 
enced to pay a fine not exceeding 1000 
jolars, and imprisoned at hard labour for a 
ne not less than three years, and not ex- 


alee five years, and afterwards banished 


re 4th. It enacts, that in all cases, it 
hall be the duty of the attorney-general, 
and the several district attornies, under the 

of removal from office, to prosecute 
the said free persons of colour for violations 
of the act, or, whenever they shall be re- 
wired to prosecute the suid free persons of 
colour by any citizen of this state.” 

Whether there be any thing in the ar- 
chives of Madrid or Algiers to match this, 
ye know not; but it is absurd, where such 
laws exist, to talk about liberty, and some- 
thing Worse than preposterous, for any coun- 
rywhich tolerates them to sing its own 
rises. Siberia contrasts, in this respect, 
most advantageously with Louisiana: in 
the former, the lieutenants of the Emperor 
oeasionally imprison an obnoxious or trou- 
plesome individual; but in the latter, more 
tan half the population are slaves, who 
aay be maltreated at the pleasure of their 
nasters; it being a serious offence even to 
allude to the manner in which these petty 
despots abuse their authority. Mr. Stuart 
tells us, that while he was at New Orleans, 
aslave was hung for some trifling offence ; 
and that not one of the newspapers took 
the slightest notice of the circumstance. 

For the existence of slavery America is 
not accountable. She derjved it, as well as 
her peculiar laws and institutions, from the 
mother country. But she is accountable for 
her conduct to the slaves since the era of 
her independence; and to those who ask, 
what has she done for the improvement of so 
large a portion of her population, what an- 
swercan she make? At the very outset of 
the Declaration of Independence it is said, 
“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal; that they 
areendowed by their Creator with certain 
usalienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” 
But such is the inconsistency of human na- 
ware, that the very people who made such 
sacrifices to vindicate these principles, are 
themselves conspicuous for trampling them 
under foot! Slavery is the plague-spot in 
American society. Its existence, or rather 
the absence of all vigorous efforts for its 
mitigation and ultimate extinction, are cir- 
cumstances of which America ought to 
be ashamed; and of which she cannot too 
soon, Or too sincerely repent. Anxious as 
we are for her happiness and lasting pros- 
perity, we look with horror and dismay at 
the vast mass of discontent she is nursing 
in her southern provinces. The opposition 
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ives additional importance to this subject. 
he antipathy to slavery is as strong among 
the inhabitants of New England as among 
ourselves; and it has been doubted by ma- 
ny, whether, if a rebellion among the slaves 
were tuo break ont, they would take any 
part in the contest. We do, therefore, hope 
that the Congress will, while it is yet time, 
open their eyes to the danger with which 
the * bondage of the blacks” threatens the 
Union; and that they will provide for their 
instruction and gradual emancipation. 
Mr. Stuart gives an account of the un- 
successful attack made by the British troops 
on New Orleans, during the late unfortu- 
nate war. ‘The Americans had every ad- 
vantage on their side. Placed under cover 
of intrenchments made of cotton bags, their 
marksmen took deliberate aim, and, with lit- 
tle or no loss to themselves, kept up so 
overpowering and murderous a fire, that our 
hardy veterans were obliged to retreat with 
the loss of nearly a third of their number 
killed and wounded. It is believed in Ame- 
rica that Sir Edward Pakenham, who lost 
his life when advancing at the head of the 
British, endeavoured to excite the ardour of 
his troops, by promising them the plunder 
of New Orleans; and it is even asserted 
that ** Booty and Beauty’ was the watch- 
word of the British army on that disastrous 
day. But, notwithstanding the confidence 
with which this statement has been made, 
we cannot for a inoment doubt that, on in- 
vestigation it will be found to be a calumny. 
It is not conceivable that a brave and expe- 
rienced officer, like General Pakenham, 
should have authorized a license which he 
must have known would make himself in- 
famous, and entail disgrace on the British 
name. However, as the statement has been 
credited by persons holding high rank in 
America, we trust it will be authoritatively 
contradicted. Mr. Stuart does justice to 
the decision and talent displayed on this 
occasion by General Jackson. No man 
could have conducted himself with greater 
ability and address, in the difficult situation 
in which he was placed. 
Mr. Stuart lays before his readers much 
interesting information with respect to the 


leonduct followed by some of the State le- 


gislatures and congress, towards the Indians 
settled within the territory of the republic— 
particularly the Cherokees, the most civil- 
ized of all the native tribes. The details 
are not at all to the credit of the Americans. 
In dealing with this unfortunate race, they 
have not scrupled to infringe the most so- 
lemn stipulations, and to avow the robber’s 
principle, that ‘force makes right.’ But 
for the interference of the supreme court of 
the United States, the Cherokees would 
have been expelled from their homes. Con- 
gress, as well as the legislature of Georgia, 





of interests that exists among the States, 


turned a deaf ear to their well-founded com- 
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plaints. ‘It is mortifying,” says Mr. Stu-|sesses vast beds of coal, with lead, lime 
art, “to be obliged to confess, that upon|and rock salt; so that its mineral are hardly 
such a question as this, the principles of}inferior to its agricultural capacities, | J 
the President of the United States, and of|bounded by the Mississippi on the west, “a 
the American government, as well as of the|touches lake Michigan on the north-east 
government of the state of Georgia, have| Hence, though in the eentre of the American 
been proved to be as overbearing and arbi-|continent, the vast lakes, rivers and canals 
trary, as those of some European govern-|by which it is bounded and intersected, o; 
ments towards the unfortunate Poles, and|to which it has a ready access, give it moet 
the unoffending inhabitants of Hindoostan.”|of the advantages of an insular situation 
From New Orleans, Mr. Stuart sailed up|and insure its rapid advance in ths career 0, 
the “ father of floods” in amagnificent steam | prosperity. In point of soil anu situation 
boat, or rather floating hotel. Mrs. Trol-|the state of Missouri has aiso very great ad. 
lope seems to have been unlucky in her river| vantages; but it is afflicted with the Curse 
trips, and delicately states that she would/of slavery, from which, fortunately, Illinois 
have preferred a party of “ well-conditioned |is entirely free. Mr. Stuart is decidedly of 
pigs” to that of a steam-boat. Mr. Stuart,/opinion, that no part of America deserves 
who knows something of what is called|/so much to be recommended to farmers emi. 
*‘ good society,” differs materially from the| grating from Europe as Illinois. The set. 
lady. It is singular, that those who put|tlements founded by Messrs. Flower and 
their faith in Mrs. Trollope’s accounts of| Birkbeck are doing well. They are not 
American manners, should be so much dis-| however, planted in the richest part of the 
posed to censure general Pillet’s equally ve-| state ; but Mr. Stuart is satisfied of the 
racious descriptions of English ladies, and |neral correctness of the statements made by 
English dinner parties. The voyage from | Mr. Birkbeck in his Notes and Letters, 
New Orleans to Cincinnati, of 1600 miles, We regret that our limits will not permit 
is performed with ease in eleven or twelve | us to follow farther the course of Mr. Stuan’s 
days ; but the navigation is in some places | narrative, or to make any more extracts 
difficult, and requires the greatest care and /from his instructive volumes. They furnish 
attention. The settlements on the banks ofa vivid and a faithful picture of American 
the river are still, in many places, “few |life in every part of the Union, from Boston 
and far between;” and M.. Staart gives| to New Orleans, and from St. Louis to New 
various statements illustrative of the half | York. We feel assured of their possessing 
savage manners incident to such a state of|the invaluable quality of perfect trustwor- 
society. ‘thiness. They have neither been written in 
The chapter on Illinois is exceedingly in-|a spirit of detraction nor of eulogy; but 
structive; but we regret that we can do| with a sincere desire to depict things as they 
little more than recommend it to the parti-|really are. The reader, in a word, has 
cular notice of our readers, and especially |everywhere the comfortable conviction, that 
of those intending to set out for this land of|he is accompanying an unpretending, can- 
promise. “ It contains nearly 59,000 square | did, observing, and very intelligent man; 
miles; is the fourth state in point of extent = one, too, who has both the mind and 
in the Union, being only inferior in this re-| qualities of a gentleman, and of a citizen of 
spect to Virginia, Georgia, and Missouri ;|the world. 
its general level does not vary above sixty! Mr. Stuart has not said much about Ame- 
feet, and it consists, with little interruption, | rican politics; but the eleventh chapter of 
of one vast prairie of admirable soil, ex-|his first volume contains a brief view of 
tending from the Mississippi to Lake Michi-| the more prominent points of the American 
gan. It is the richest country in point of|constitution; with an account of the pro- 
soil in the world. ‘The French call it the| ceedings at a contested election in Saratoga. 
Terrestrial Paradise.” He seems to think well of the ballot; bat 
In this part of America, Mr. Stuart met| instead of putting down canvassing, It ap- 
with several Scotch and English families,| pears to us to be carried on with greater ac- 
comfortably settled and prosperous. Van-|tivity in America than in England; and in- 
dalia, the capital, and a thriving town, with| stead of affording concealment, it is quite 
antiquarian and historical societies, news-|as well known how every man votes in Bal- 
papers, magazines, &c., was founded so|timore or New York, as in Liverpool ot 
late as 1821. The land generally consists| Edinburgh. We are sick of the appeals 
of almost boundless prairies, of extraordi-|so frequently made in this country, in politi- 
nary fertility, ornamented with trees dis-|cal matters, to the example of Americe. 
posed in groves and stripes. Neither is it}Her experience is certainly not to be ne 
swampy nor liable to be overflowed ; it is|glected, and it affords some valuable lessons 
in fact a dry, undulating, champaign coun-|by which we ought to profit. Still, how- 
try. The climate is mild; and, provided|ever, her situation differs in so many Te 
settlers take care to be near a supply of wa-|spects from that of England, or any other 
ter, no place can be more healthy. It pos-| European country, that nothing can be more 
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absurd than to contend, that an iatietinnpenntiiinte in armour.” 


may be safely adopted hete, because it has 
been found to answer in America. In the 
United States, every man who has gota 
coup! 
an acre 0 


incipal necessaries of life, is at least twice 


as compared with the cost of the, 


tons with Lord Byron. 697 
Byron was never de 
bonne foi in giving such opinions; indeed 
the whole of his manner betrayed this, as it 
; Was playful and full of plaisanicrie, but still 


e of dollars in his pocket may acquire | he wanted the accompaniment of habitual 
f unoccupied land; the rate of,acts of disinterested generosity to convince 


one that his practice was better than lis the- 
ory. He was one of the many whose lives 


ss high as in Ergland; instead of there be-|prove how much more effect example has 


ing an excess, there is a deficiency of la-|than precept. 


All the elements of good 


tourers; all internal taxes have been abol-| were combined in his nature, but they lay 


ished; and Carolina and Georgia threaten | 
to withdraw from the Union, unless the} 


Customs’ duties be reduced a halfor more. 


Universal suffrage and vote by Ballot may; 


be harmless in such a country; and when 
our National Debt is paid off, and we can 


get a bottle of wine for sixpence, and an| 
estate for twenty pounds, they may not be} 


very injurious here; but till then, we be- 
fieve we shall do well to shun any closer ac- 
quaintance with either one or the other. 


From the New Monthly Magazine. 


JOURNAL OF CONVERSATIONS 
WITIL LORD BYRON. 


BY THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON., 


Whenever Byron found himself in a diffi- 
eulty,—and the occasions were frequent,— 
he had recourse to the example of others, 
which induced me to tell him that few peo- 
ple had so much profited by friends as he 
had; they always served “to point a moral 
and adorn a tale,” being his illustrations for 
all the errors to which human nature is heir, 
and his apologetic examples whenever he 
wished to find an excuse for unpoetical acts 


dormant for want of emulation to excite 
their activity. He was the slave of his pas- 
isions, and he submitted not without violent, 
though, clas! unsuccessful struggles to the 
chains they imposed, but each day brought 
him nearer to that age when reason tri- 
umphs over passion—when, had life been 
spared him, he would have subjugated those 
unworthy tyrants, and asserted his empire 
over that most rebellious of all dominions— 
self. 

Byron never wished to live to be old; on 
the contrary, I have frequently heard him 
express the hope of dying young; and I re- 
member his quoting Sir William Temple’s 
opinion,—that life is like wine ; wlio would 
drink it pure must not draw it to the dregs, 
—as being his way of thinking also. He 
said it was a mistaken idea that passions sub- 
‘sided with age, as they only changed, and 
jnot for the better. Avarice usurping the 
| Place vacated by Love, and suspicion filling 
up that of Confidence. “ And this (contin- 
jued Byron) is what age and experience 
|brings us. No; let me not live to be old; 
give me youth which is the fever of reason, 
and not age, which is the palsy. I remem- 
ber my youth, when my heart overflowed 
with affection toward all who showed any 
symptom of liking towards me; and now, at 








of worldly wisdom. Byron rather encou- thirty-six, no very advanced period of life, | 
rged than discouraged such observations ;}can scarcely, by raking up the dying embers 
he said they had novelty to recommend them, | of affection in that same heart, excite even 
and has even wilfully provoked their recur-|a temporary flame to warm my chilled feel- 
rence. Whenever | gave him my opinions, | ings.” Byron mourned over the lost feel- 
andstill oftener when one of the party, whose|ings of his youth, as we regret the lost 
sentiments partook of all the chivalric ho-| friends of the same happy period ; there was 
nour, delicacy, and generosity of the beau|something melancholy in the sentiment, and 
ideal of the poetic character, expressed his,|the more so, as one saw that it was sincere. 
Byron used to say, “ Now for a Utopian sys-|He often talked of death, and never with 





tem of the good and beautiful united; Lord 
Bought to have lived in the heroic ages, 
and if mankind would agree to act as 
he feels and acts, | agree with you we 
should all be certainly better, and, I do be- 
lieve, happier than at present; but it would 
surely be absurd for a few—and to how few 
would it be limited—to set themselves up| 
‘doing as they would be done by,’ against 
the million who invariably act vice versa. 
No; if goodness is to become a la mode,— 
and Isincerely wish it were possible,—we 
must have a fir start, and all begin at the 
same time, otherwise it will be like exposing 
a few naked and unarmed men against a 
Museum.—Vou. XXII. 





dread. tle said that its certainty furnished 
a better Jesson than all the philosophy of the 
schools, as it enabled us to bear the ills of 


ilife, which would be unbearable, were life 


of unlimited duration. Ile quoted Cowley’s 
lines— 

“Oh Life! thou weak-built isthmus, which doth prond- 
Up betwixt two cternities !” [ly rise 


as an admirable description, and said they” 

often recurred to his memory. He never 

mentioned the friends of whom Death had 

deprived him without visible emotion: he 

loved to dwell on their merits, and talked of 

them with a tenderness as if their deaths 
No, 131. 3N 
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had been recent instead of years ago. 
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Talk-|dour to show it, as you all do. Adulation is 


ing of some of them, and deploring their|never disagreeable when addressed to our. 
loss, he observed, with a bitter smile, “ But|selves, though let us hear only half the same 


perhaps it is as well that they are gone: it 
18 less bitter to mourn their deaths than to 
have to regret their alienation; and who 
knows but that, had they lived, they might 
have become as faithless as some others that I 
have known. Experience has taught me 
that the only friends we can call our own— 
that can know no change—are those over 
whom the grave has closed: the seal of death 
is the only seal of friendship. Ne wonder, 
then, that we cherish the memory of those 
who loved us, and comfort ourselves with 
the thought that they were unchanged to 
the last. The regret we feel at such afflic- 
tions has something in it that softens our 
hearts, and renders us better. We feel 
more kindly disposed to our fellow-creatures, 
because we are satisfied with ourselves— 
first, for being able to excite affection, and 
secondly for the gratitude with which we 
repay it,—to the memory of those we have 
lost; but the regret we feel at the aliena- 
tion or unkindness of those we trusted and 
loved, is so mingled with bitter feelings, that 
they sear the heart, dry up the fountain of 
kindness in our breasts, and disgust us with 
human nature, by wounding our self-love in 
its most vulncrable part—the showing that 
we have failed to excite affection where we 
had lavished ours. One may learn to bear this 
uncomplainingly, and with outward calm: 
but the impression is indelible, and he must 
be made of different materials to the gene- 
rality of men who does not become a cynic, 
if he become nothing worse, after once suf- 
fering such a disappointment.” 

I remarked that his early friends had not 
given him cause to speak feelingly on this 
subject, and named Mr. Hobhouse asa proof’; 
he answered, “ Yes, certainly, he has re- 
mained unchanged, and | believe is un- 
changeable ; and if friendship, as most peo- 
ple imagine, consists in telling one trath— 
unvarnished, unadorned truth—he is indeed a 
friend ; yet, hang it, | must be candid and say 
1 have had many other, and more agree- 
able, proofs of Hobhouse’s friendship than 
the truths he always told me; but the fact 
is, I wanted him to sugar them over a }iitle 
with flattery, as nurses do the physic given 
to children, and he never would, and there- 
fore I have never felt quite content with him, 
though, aw fond, I respect him the more, 
while 1 respect myself very much less for 
this weakness of mine. 

“William Bankes is another of my early 
friends. He is very clever, very original, 
and has a fund of information: he is. also 
very good-natured; but he is not much of a 
flatterer. How unjust it is to accuse you 
ladies of loving flattery so much; I am 
quite sure that we men are quite as much 
addicted to it, but have not the amiable can- 


degree of it addressed to another, and we 
vote the addreseer a parasite, and the ad- 
dressed a fool for swallowing it. But even 
though we may doubt the sincerity or the 
judgment of the adulator, the incense jg 
nevertheless acceptable, as it proves we 
must be of some importance to induce him 
to take the trouble of flattering us. There 
are two things that we are all willing to 
take, and never think we can have too much 
of (continued Byron,) money and flattery; 
and the more we have of the first the more 
we are likely to get of the second, as far as 
[ have observed, at all events in England, 
where I have seen wealth excite an atten- 
tion and respect that virtue, genius, or va- 
lour would fail to meet with. 

“Ihave frequently remarked (said By- 
ron,) that in no country have I seen pre-em- 
inence so universally followed by envy, jeal- 
ousy, and all uncharitableness, as in Eng- 
land; those who are deterred by shame from 
openly attacking, endeavour to depreciate it, 
by holding up mediocrity to a:miration, on 
the same principle that women, when 
they hear the beauty of another justly ex- 
tulled, either deny, or assent with faint 
praise, to her claims, and lavish on some 
merely passable woman the highest enco- 
miums, to prove they are not envious. The 
English treat their celebrated men as they 
do their climate, abuse them amongst them- 
selves, and defend them out of amour propre, 
if attacked by strangers. Did you ever 
know a person of powerful abilities really 
liked in England? Are not the persons 
most popular in society precisely those who 
|have no qualities to excite envy? Amiable, 
|good-natured people, but negative charac- 
\ters; their very goodness (if mere good-na- 
ture can be called goodness) being caused by 
the want of any positive excellence, as white 
is produced by the absence of colour. Peo- 
\ple feel themselves equal, and generally 
\think themselves superior to such persons; 

hence, as they cannot wound vanity, they 
become popular; all agree to praise them, 
|hecause each individual, while praising, ad- 
|ininisters to his own self-complacency, from 
|iis belief of superiority to him whom he 
'praises. Notwithstanding their’ faults, the 
| English, (said Byron,) that is to say, the 
iwell bred and well educated among them, 
lare better calculated for the commerce ot 
society than the individuals of other coun 
tries, from the simple circumstance that they 
listen. This makes one cautious of 
one siys, and prevents the hazarding the 
mille petits riens that escape when one takes 
courage from the noise of all talking & 
gether, as in other places; and this 5 4 
reat point gained. In what country but 
England could the epigrammatic repartee 
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sod spiritual anecdotes of a Jekyll have 
fourished? Place him at a French or Ita- 
lian table, supposing him au fatt of the Jan- 
ges, and this, our English Attic bee, 
sould neither display his honey nor his 
sing; both would be useless in the hive of 
drones around him. St. Evremond, I think 
it is, who says that there is no better com- 
pany than an Englishman who talks, and a 
Frenchman who thinks; but give me the 
man who listens, unless he can talk like a 
Jekyll, from the overflowing of a full mind, 
and not, as most of one’s acquaintances do, 
make a noise like drums, from their empti- 
ness. An animated conversation has much 
the same effect on me as ehampaigne—it 
elevates and makes me giddy, and I saya 
thousand foolish things while under its intox- 
icating influence: it takes a long time to 
sober me after; and I sink, under re-action, 
into a state of depression—half cross, hal 
hippish, and out of humour with myself and 
the world. I find an interesting bock the 
only sedative to restore me to my wonted 
“lm; for, left alone to my own reflections, 
[feel so ashamed of myself—vis-a-vis to 
aysclf—for my levity and over-excitement, 
that all the follies [ have uttered rise up in 
adgment against ine, and I am as sheepish 
asa schoolboy, after his first degrading aban- 
lonment to intemperence.” | 
“Did you know Curran! (asked Byron)| 
—he was the most wonderful persen ! ever: 
saw. In him was combined an imagination 
the must brilliant and profound, with a flex-| 
ibility and tenderness, that would have jus-/ 
tified the observation applied to , that 
his heart was in his head. I remember his 
onee repeating some stanzas to me, four lines| 
of which struck me so much, that I made 
tim repeat them twice, and [ wrote them | 
down before | went to bed. 
* While memory, with more than F.gypt’s art | 
Embalming al! the sorrows of the heart, | 
Sits at the altar which she raised to woe, 
And feeds the source whence tears eternal flow |’ 

i have caught myself repeating these lines! 
ifty times; and, strange to say, they sug-| 
gested an image on memory to me, with 
which they have no sort of resemblance in 
any way, and yet the idea came while re- 
peating them; so unaccountable and incom- 
prehensible is the power of association. My 
thought was—Memory, the mirror which 
affliction dashes to the earth, and looking 
down upon the fragments, only beholds the 
reflection multiplied.” He seemed pleased 
at my admiring his idea.* I told him that 
4is thoughts, in comparison with those of 
others, were eagles brought into competi- 








**“ F’en as broken a mirror which the glass 
Ia every fragment multiplies, and makes 
A thousand images of oue that was,” &c. 
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tion with sparrows. As an example, I gave 
him my definition of memory, which I said re- 
sembled a telescope bringing distant objects 
near to us. He said the simile was good; 
but I added it was mechanical, instead of 
poetical, which constituted the difference 
between excellence and mediocrity, as be- 
tween the eagle and sparrow. This amused 
him, though his politeness refused to admit 
the verity of the comparison. 


Talking of tact, Byron observed that it 
ought to be added to the catalogue of the 
cardinal virtues, and that our happiness fre- 
quently depended more on it than on all! the 
accredited ones. “A man (said he) may 
have prudence, temperance, juctice, and for- 
titude: yet wanting tact may, and must, 
render those around him uncomfortable (the 
English synonyme for unhappy;) and, by 
the never-failing retributive justice of Ne- 
mesis, be unhappy himself, as all are who 
make others so. I consider tact the real 
panacea of life, and have observed that 
those who most eminently passessed it were 
remarkable for feeling and sentiment; while, 
on the contrary, the persons most deficient 
in it were obtuse, frivolous, or insensible. 
To possess tact it is necessary to have a fine 
perception, and to be sensitive; for how can 
we know what will pain another without 
having some criterion in our own feelings, 
by which we can judge of hist Hence! 
inaintein thet cur taet is always in propor- 
tion to our sensibility.” 


Talking of love and friendship, Byron 
said, that “friendship may, and often does, 
grow into love, but love never subsides into 
friendship.” I maintained the contrary, and 
instanced the affectionate friendship which 
replaces the love of married people; a sen- 
timent as tender, though less passionate, 
and more durable than the first. He said, 
“You should say more enduring ; for de- 
pend on it, that the good natured passive- 
ness, with which people submit to the con- 
jugal yoke, is much more founded on the 
philosophical principle of what can’t be 
cured must ‘be endured, than the tender 
friendship you give them credit for. Who 
that has felt the all-engrossing passion of 
love (continued he,) could support the stag- 
nant calm you refer to for the same object? 
No, the humiliation of discovering the frail- 
ty of our own nature, which is in no instance 
more proved than by the short duration of 
violent love, has something so painful in it, 
that, with our usual selfishness, we feel, if 
wnot a repugnance, at least an indifference to 
the object that once charmed, but can no 
longer charm us, and whose presence 
brings mortifying recollections ; nay, such is 
our injustice, that we transfer the blame of 
the weakness of our own natures to the 
person who had not power to retain our love, 





Childe Harold, Caxto iii. St. 33° 


and discover blemishes in her to excuse our 
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inconstancy. As indifference begets indiffe-| could change my opinion. “I suppose (suid 
rence, vanity is wounded on both sides ; and | Byron) that (a woman like) 

though good sense may induce people to} = * A man convinced against bis will 

support and conceal their feelings, how can | Is uf the same opinion still.’ 

an affectionate friendship spring up like a|So that all my fine commentaries on my text 
pheenix, from the ashes of extinguished pas- | have been useless; at all events I hope You give 
sion? Iam afraid that the friendship, in| me credit for being ingenious as well as inge. 
such a case, would be as fabulous as the|nwous in my defence. Clever men (anid By. 
pheenix, as the recollection of burnt-out love | ron) commita great mistake in selecting wives 
would remain too mortifying a memento to|who are destitute of abilities; I allow that 
admit the successor, friendship.” I told By-| une femme savante is apt to be a bore, and 
ron that this was mere sophistry, and could it is to avoid this that people run into the 
not be his real sentiments; as also that, a| opposite extreme, and condemn themselyes 
few days before, he admitted that passion | to pass their lives with women, who are jn. 
subsides into a better, or at least a more du-|capable of understanding or appreciating 
rable feeling. I added, that persons who|them. Men have an idea that a clever yo. 
had felt the engrossing love he described,; man must be disputative and dictatorial, not 
which was a tempestuous and selfish passion, | considering that it is only pretenders who are 
were glad to sink into the refreshing calm either, and that this applies as much to one sex 
of milder feelings, and looked back with|as the other. Now, my beau ideal would 
complacency on the storms they had been; be a woman with talent enough to be able to 
exposed to, and with increased sympathy to ‘understand and value mine, but not sufficient 
the person who had shared them. ‘The com-|to be able to shine herself. All men with 
munity of interest, of sorrows, and of joys,| pretensions desire this, though few, if any, 
added new links to the chain of affection, | have courage to avow it: I believe the truth 
and habit, which might wear away the gloss'is, that a man must be very concious of s- 
of the selfish passion he alluded to, gave /|perior abilities to endure the thought of hay- 
force to friendship, by rendering the per-| ing a rival near the throne, though that rival 
sons every day more necessary to each other. was his wife; and as it is said that no ma 
I added, that dreadful would be the fate of is a hero to his valet de chambre, it may be 
persons, if, after a few months of violent|concluded, that few men can retain their 
passion, they were to pass their lives in in-, position on the pedestal of genius vis-a-tis 
difference, merely because their new feel-|to one who has been behind the curtain, w- 
ings were less engrossing and exciting than | less that one is unskilled in the art of judg- 
the old. “Then (said Byron,) if you admit ing, and consequently admires the more be- 
that the violent love does, or must, subside cause she does not understand. Genins, like 
in a few months, and, as in coursing, that/ greatness, should be seen at a distance, for 
we are mad for a minute to be melancholy neither will beara too close inspection. Im- 
for an hour, would it not be wiser to choose /agine the hero of an hundred fights in his 
the friend, I mean the person most calculat-| cotton night-cap, subject to all the infirmi- 
ed for friendship, with whom the long years|ties of human nature, and there is an end 
are to be spent, than the idol who is to be! of his sublimity,—and see a poet whose works 
worshipped for some months, and then hurl-) have raised our thoughts above this sphere 
ed from the altar we had raised to her, and|of common every-day existence, and who, 
left defaced and disfigured by the smoke of| Prometheus-like, has stolen fire from heaven 
the incense she had received! 1 maintained to animate the children of clay,—see him in 
that as the idols are chosen nearly always! the throes of poetic labour, blotting, tearing, 
for their personal charms, they are seldom |re-writing the lines we suppose him to have 
calculated for friendship; and hence the dis-| poured forth with Homeric inspiration, and, 
appointment that ensues, when the violence | in the intervals, eating, drinking and sleep 
of passion has abated, and the discovery is|ing, like the most ordinary mortal, and he 
made that there are no solid qualities to re-|soon sinks to a level with them in our esti- 
place the passion that has passed away with | mation. Iam sure, (said Byron,) we car 


the novelty that excited it. When a man|never justly appreciate the works of those 


chooses a friend in a woman, he looks to her | with whom we have lived on familiar terms; 
powers of conversation, her mental qualities, |I have felt this myself, and it applies to pe 
and agreeability; and as these win his re-|ets more than all other writers. They 
gard the more they are known, love often|should live in solitude, rendering their pre 
takes the place of friendship, and certainly |sence more desired by its rarity; never sub- 
the foundation on which he builds is more | mit to the gratification of the animal appe- 
likely to be lasting, and, in this case I admit, | tite of eating in company, and be as distinct 
that affection, as you more prettily call it,|in their general habits, as in their genius 
tender friendship, may last for ever.” I re-|from the common herd of mankind.” He 
plied that I believed the only difference in|laughed heartily when he had finished this 
our opinions is, that I denied that friendship|speech, and added, “I have had serious 
could not succeed love, and that nothing! thoughts of drawing up a little code of i 
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ions for my brethren of the craft. I 
om think my friend Moore would: adopt it, 
and he, perhaps, is the only exception who 
would be privileged to adhere to his present 

ime, as he can certainly pass the ordeal 
of dinners without losing any of his poetical 
reputation, since the brilliant things that 
come from his lips reconcile one to the solid 
things that go into them.” 


«We have had ‘Pleasures of Hope,’ 
‘Pleasures of Memory,’ ‘ Pleasures of Imn- 

ination,’ and * Pleasures of Love.’ I won- 
der that no one has thought of writing Plea- 
saresof Fear, (said Byron.) It surely isa 
wetical subject, and much might be made o 
it in good hands. I answered, why do you 
not undertake it? He replied, “Why, 
have endeavoured through life to make be- 
lieve that Iam unacquainted with the pas- 
sion,go I must not now show any intimacy with 
it lest 1 be accused ot cowardice, which is, I 
believe, the only charge that hasnot yet been 
brought against me. But, joking apart, it 
would be a fine subject, and has more of the 
te sublime than any of the other passions. 
[have always found more difficulty in hit- 
ting on a subject than in filling it up, and so 
Idare say do most people; and I have re- 
marked that I could never make much of a 
subject suggested to me by another. I have 
smetimes dreamt of subjects and incidents 


— 
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acquaintance. They are natural, frank, and 
good-natured, and have none of the affecta- 
tion, petitesse, jealousy and malice, that 
characterize our more polished countrywo- 
men. This gives a raciness to their ideas 
as well as manuers, that to me is peculiarly 
pleasing; and I feel with an Italian woman 
as if she was a full grown child, possessing 
the buoyancy and playfulness of infancy 
with the deep feeling of womanhood; none 
of that conventional maniérisme that one 
meets with from the first patrician circles in 
England, justly styled the marble age, so 
cold and polished, to the second and third 
coteries, where a coarse caricature is giver: 
of the unpenetrated and impenetrable mys- 
teries of the first. When dullaess support- 
ed by the many, silences talent and origin- 
ality, upheld by the few, Madame de Stael 
used to say, that our great balls and assem- 
blies of hundreds in London, to which all 
flocked, were admirably calculated to re- 
duce all to the same Jevel, and were got up 
with this intention. In the torrid zone of 
suffocating hundreds, mediocrity and ex- 
cellence had equal chances, for neither 
could be remarked or distinguished ; conver- 
sation was impracticable, reflection put hors 
de combat, and common sense, by universal! 
accord, sent to Coventry ; so that after a sea- 
son in London one doubted one’s own iden- 
tity, and was tempted to repeat the lines in 





continued he,) nay have nearly filled up an 
outline of a tale while under the influence | 
af sleep, but have found it too wild to work! 
up into any thing. Dreams are strange} 
things; and here, again, is one of the in- | 
comprehensibilities of nature. I could tell! 
you extraordinary things of dreams, and as! 
true as extraoadinary, but you would laugh| 
at my superstition. 
bled and disagreeable; and one of the most 


fearful thoughts that ever crossed my mind/| 
during moments of gloomy scepticism, has; 
been the possibility that the /ast sleep may | 


not be dreamless. Fancy an endless dream 


of horror—it is too dreadful to think of—this| 
thought alone would lead the veriest ciod of’ 


animated clay that ever existed to aspira- 
tions after immortality. The difference be- 
tween a religious and an irreligious man 
(uid Byron,) is, that the one sacrifices the 
present to the future; and the other the fu- 
ture to the present.”’ {[ observed, that gro- 
velling must be the mind that can content 
itself with the present ; even those who are 
vecupied only with their pleasures find the 
esufficiency of it, and must have something 
w look forward to in the morrow of the fu- 
ture, so unsatisfying is the to-day of the pre- 
seut. Byron said that he agreed with me, 
and added, “The belief’ in the immortality 
of the soul is the only true panacea for the 
ills of life.” 


Mine are always trou-|odowed admires, instead of depreciating, 


| 
} 


jthat would not prefer the sins of her exube- 
jrance to the crimes of art! 
mony, and meet them with their own warmth 
land frankness, and I answer for it you will 
\leave those whom you sought as acquaint- 
lances friends, instead of, as in England, 
iscareely retaining as acquaintances those 


the child’s book, ‘If U be not I, who can I 
be?’ So completely was one’s faculties re- 
duced to the conventional standard. The 
Italians know not this artificial state of so- 
ciety; their circles are limited and social; 
they love or hate; but thea they ‘do their 
hating gently ;’ the clever among them are 
allowed a distinguished place, and the less 


what he cannot attain, and aj] and each con- 
tribute to the general stock of happiness. 
Misanthropy is unknown in Italy, as are 
many of the other exotic passions, forced in- 
to Hower by the hot-beds of civilization ; and 
yet in moral England you will hear people 
express their horror of the freedom and im- 
morality of the Italians, whose errors are 
but as the weeds which a too warm sun 


| brings forth, while ours are stinging-nettlesof 


a soil rendered rank by its too great richness. 
Nature is all-powerful in Italy, and who is it 


Lay aside cere- 


with whom you started in life as friends. 
Who ever saw in Italy the nearest and dear- 
est relations, bursting asunder all the ties of 
consanguinity, from some worldly and inte- 


“You will like the Italian women (said/rested motive? And yet this so frequently 
Byron.) and I advise you to cultivate their! takes place in 1 that, after an ab- 
es 7 


- 
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sence of a year or two, one dare hardly in- 
quire of a sister after a sister, or a brother 
after a brother, as one is .afraid to be told 
not that they are dead—but that they have 
cut each other.” 


*T ought to be an excellent comic writer, 
(said Byron) if it be true, as some assert, 
that inelancholy people succeed best in com- 
edy, and gay people in tragedy; and Moore 
would make, by that rule, a first rate tragic 
writer. I have known, among amateur 
authors, some of the gayest persons, whose 
compositions were all of a melancholy turn; 
and for myself, some of my nearest approach- 
es to comic have been written under a deep 
depression of spirits: this is strange, but so 
is all that appertains to our strange natures ; 
and the more we analyse the anomalies in 
ourselves or others, the more incomprehen- 
sible they appear. I believe (continued By- 
ron, ) the less we reflect on them the better, at 
least I am sure those that reflect the least are 
the happiest. I once heard a clever medical 
man say, that if a person were to occupy 
himself a certain time in counting the pulsa- 
tions of his heart, it would have the effect 
of accelerating its movements, and, if con- 
tinued, would produce disease. So it is with 
the mind and nature of man; our examina- 
tions and reflections lead to no definitive 
conclusions, and often engender a morbid 
state of feeling, that increases the anomalies 
for which we sought to account. We know 
that we live (continued Byron,) and to live 
and to suffer are, in my opinion, synony- 
mous. We know also, that we shall die, 
though the how, the when, and the where, 
we are ignorant of, the whole knowledge of 
man can pierce no farther, and centuries re- 
volving on centuries have made us no wiser. 
I think it was Luther who said that the hu- 
man mind was like a drunken man on horse- 
back—prop it on one side, and it falls on the 
other: who that has entered into the re- 
cesses of his own mind, or examined all 
that is exposed in the minds of others, but 
must have discovered this tendency to weak- 
ness, Which is generally in proportion to the 
strength of some other faculty. Great ima- 
gination is seldom accompanied by equal 
powers of reason, and vice versa, so that we 
rarely possess superiority on any one point, 
except at the expense of another. © It is 
surely then unjust (continued Byron laugh- 
ing,) to render poets responsible for their 
want of common sense. since it is only by 
the excess of imagination they can arrive at 
being poets, and this excess debars reason ; 
indeed the very circumstance of a man’s 
yielding to the vocation of a poet, ought to 
serve as a voucher that he is no longer of 
sound mind.” 


Byron always became gay when any sub- 
ject afforded him an opportunity of ridicul- 
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generally ended by some sarcasm 
fession, or on himself. He has 

“We of the craft are all crazy, Ney Pan 
than the rest; some are are affected by 
gaiety, others by melancholy, but all - 
more or less touched, though few except 
myself have the candour to avow it, which 
Ido to spare my friends the pain of sending 
it forth to the world. This very candour 
another proof that I am not of sound mind 
(continued he,) for people will be sure to 
say how far gone he must be, when he ad- 
mits it; on the principle that when a belle 
or beau owns to thirty-five, the world gives 
them credit for at least seven years more 
from the belief that if we seldom speak the 


on the pro- 


.|truth of others, we never do of ourselves, 


at least on subjects of personal interest or 
vanity.” 

Talking of an acquaintance, Byron said,— 
*“ Look at —, and see how he gets on 
in the world—he is as unwilling to do a bad 
action as he is incapable of doing good: fear 
prevents the first, and mechanceté the se- 
cond. The difference between and 
me is, that I abuse many, and really, with 
one or two exceptions, (and mind you, they 
are males,) hate none; and he abuses none 
and hates many, if not all. Fancy—in the 
the Palace of Truth, what good fun it would 
be, to hear him, while he believed himself 
uttering the most honied compliments, giving 
vent to all the spite and rancour that has 
been pent up in his mind for years, and then 
to see the persons he has been so long flat- 
tering hearing his real sentiments for the 
first time: this would be rare fun! Now,! 
would appear to great advantage in the Pa- 
lace of Truth (continued Byron,) though you 
look ill-naturedly incredulous; for while I 
thought I was vexing friends and foes with 
spitetul speeches, I should be saying good- 
natured things, for, au fond, I have no ma- 
lice, at legst none that lasts beyond the mo- 
ment.” Never was there a more true ob- 
servation; Byron's is a fine nature, spite of 
all the weeds that may have sprung up in 
it; and I am convinced that it is the ex- 
cellence of the poet, or rather let me say, 
the effect of that excellence that has pro- 
duced the defects of the man. In pr- 
portion to the admiration one has excited, 
has been the severity of the censure bestow- 
ed on the other, and often most unjustly. 
The world has burnt incense before the poet, 
and heaped ashes on the head of the man. 

his has revolted and driven him out of the 
pale of social life: his wounded pride hed 
avenged itself, by painting his own portrait 
in the most sombre colours, as if to give & 
still darker picture than has yet been drawn 
by his foes, while glorying in forcing even 
from his foes an admiration as unbo 
for his genius as has been their disapprobe- 
tion for his character. Had his errors met 











ing poets; he entered into it con amore, and 


with more mercy, he might have been * 
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, d t, but he would have been 
ie Orinable man; the good that is now 
dormant in his nature would have been called 
‘rth, and the evil would not have been ex- 
cited. The blast that withers the rose de- 
stroys not its thorns, which often remain, 
the sole remembrancer of the flower they 
mow near; and so it is with some of our 
finest qualities, —blighted by unkindness, we 
can only trace them by the faults their de- 
¢roction has made visible. 

ford Byron, in talking of his friend, La 
Comte Pietro Gamba, (the brother of La 
Contessa Guiccioli,) whom he had presented 
‘ous soon after our arrival at Genoa, re- 
marked, that ke was one of the most amia- 
ble, brave, and excellent young men, he 
had ever encountered, with a thirst for 
ynowledge, and a disinterestedness rarely to 
bemet with. “He is my grand point d’ap- 

i for Greece,” said he, ‘as I know he 
will neither deceive nor flatter me.” We 
have found La Comte Pietro Gamba exactly 
what Lord Byron had described him; sensi- 
ble, mild, and amiable, devotealy attached 
to Lord B., and dreaming of glory and 
Greece. He is extremely good-looking, and 
lord Byron told us he resembled his sister 
very much, which I dare say increased his 
yartiality for him not a little. 

Habit has a strong influence over Byron ; 
he likes routine, and detests what he calls 
teing put out of his way. He told me that 
aay infringement on his habitual way of liv- 
ing, or passing his time, annoyed him. Talk- 
ing of thin women he said, that if they were 
young and pretty, they reminded him of 
dried butterflies; but if neither, of spiders, 
whose nets would never catch him were he 
afly, as they had nothing tempting. A new 
book isa treasure to him, provided it is real- 
lynew; for having read more than perhaps 
any man of his age, he can immediately 
discover a want of originality, and throws 
by the book in disgust at the first wilful ple- 
giary he detects. 

Talking of Mr. Ward,* Lord Byron said— 
“Ward is one of the best informed men I 
know, and, in a téte-d-téte, is one of the most 
agreeable companions. He has great origi- 
nality, and, being tres distrait, it adds to the 
piquancy of his observations, which are some- 
umes somewhat trop naive, though always 
unusing. This naiveté of his is the more 
piquant from his being really a good-natur- 
ed man, who unconsciously thinks aloud. 
Interest Ward on a subject, and I know no 
one who can talk better. His expressions 
ure concise without being poor, and terse 
and epigrammatic without being affected. 
He can compress (continued Byron) as much 
into a few words as any one I know; and if 
© gave more of his attention to his asso- 
cites, and less to himself, he would be one 
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of the few whom one could praise, without 
being compelled to use the conjunction but. 
Ward has bad health, and unfortunately, 
like all valetudinarians, it occupies his at- 
tention too inuch, which will probably bring 
on a worse state, (continued Byron, )—that 
of confirmed egoism,—a maiady, that, thoug! 
not to be found in the catalogue of ailments 
to which man is subject, yet perhaps is more 
to be dreaded than all that are.” 

1 observed that egoism is in general the 
malady of the aged; and that, it appears, 
we become occupied with our own existence 
i proportion as it ceases to be interesting to 
others. “Yes, (said Byron,) on the same 
principle as we see the plainest people the 
vainest,—nature giving them vanity and 
self-love to supply the want of that admira- 
tion they never can find in others. I can 
therefore pity and forgive the vanity of the 
ugly and deformed, whose sole consolation 
it is; but the handsome, whose good looks 
are mirrored in the eyes of all around them, 
should be content with that, and not indulge 
in such egregious vanity as they give way 
to in general. But to return to Ward, (said 
Byron,) and this is not apropos to vanity, 
for I never saw any one who has less. He 
is not properly appreciated in England. The 
English can better understand and enjoy the 
bon mots of a bon vivant, who can at all 
times set the table in a roar, than the neat 
répliques of Ward, which, exciting reflec- 
tion, are more likely to silence the rabble- 
riot of intemperance. They like better the 
person who makes them Jaugh, though often 
at their own expense, than he who forces 
them to think,—an operation which the men- 
tal faculties of few of them are calculated 
to perform : so that poor Ward, finding him- 
self undervalued, sinks into self, and this, 
at the long run, is dangerous :— 

* For well we know, the mind, too finely wrought, 

Preys on itself, and is o’erpowered by thought.’ 


“There are many men in England of su- 
perior abilities, (continued Byrpn,) who are 
lost from the habits and inferiority of their 
associates. Such men, finding that they 
cannot raise their companions to their level, 
are but too apt to let themselves down to 
that of the persons they live with; and 
hence many a man condescends to be merely 
a wit, and man of pleasure, who was born 
for better things. Poor Sheridan often play- 
ed this character in society; but he main- 
tained his superiority over the herd, by hav- 
ing established a literary and poetical reputa- 
tion; and as I have heard him more than once 
say, when his jokes had drawn down plaudits 
from companiens, to whom, of an evening 
at least, sobriety and sadness were alike un- 
known,— It is some consolation that if I set 
the table in a roar, I can at pleasure set the 
senate in a roar;’ and this was muttered 





* Now Lord Dudley. 


while under the influence of wine, and as 
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if apologizing to his own mind for the pro-|cessive liking, which tempts . 
fanation it ae evident he felt he had offered | that he had been all faultless: ‘an — 
to it at the moment. Lord A—ley is a de-jlover, I return with renewed fondness after 
lightful companion, (said Byron,) brilliant,|each quarrel. Napoleon (continued B ner 
witty and playful; he can be irresistibly| was a grand creature, and though et 
comic when he pleases, but what could he|hurled from his pedestal, after having mad 
not be if he pleased? for he has talents to|thrones his footstool, his memory stil] mn 
be any thing. I lose patience when I sec/mains, like the colossal statue of the Mem. 
such a man throw himself away; for there|non, though cast down from its seat of ho. 
are plenty of men who could be witty, bril-|nour, stil] bearing the imeffaceable traces of 
liant, and comic, but who could be nothing|grandeur and sublimity, to astonish future 
else, while he is all these, but could be much|ages. When Metternich (continued By. 
inore. How many men have made a figure|ron,) was depreciating the genius of Nap 
in public life, without half his abilities!)leon, ina circle at Vienna where his word 
But indolence and the love of pleasure will] was a law and his nod a decree, he appealed 
be the bane of A—y, as it has beenof many/|to John William Ward if Bonaparte ha 
aman of talent before.” jnot been greatly overrated,—Ward’s ap. 
The more I see of Byron, the more am I|swer was as courageous as admirable. He 
convinced that all he says and does should| replied, that ‘Napoleon had rendered past 
be judged more leniently than the sayings|glory doubtful, and future fame impossible’ 
and doings of others—as his proceed from|"T" his was expressed in French, and sueh 
the impulse of the moment, and never from | pure French, that all present were struck 
premeditated malice. He cannot resist ex-| with admiration, no less with the thought 
pressing whatever comes into his mind; and|tha with the mode of expressing it” | 
the least shade of the ridiculous is seized by|told Byron that this reminded me of a reply 
him at a glance, and portrayed with a facility | made by Mr. Ward to a lady at Vienna, who 
and felicity that must encourage the pro-|somewhat rudely remarked to him, that it 
pensity to ridicule which is inherent in him.|was strange that all the best society at Vi- 
All the malice of his nature has lodged itselfjenna spoke French as well as German, 
on his lips and the fingers of his right hand | while the English scarcely spoke French at 
—for there is none, | am persuaded, to be/all, or spoke it ill. Ward answered, that 
found in his heart, which has more of good | the English must be excused for their want 
than most people give him credit for. except] of practice, as the French army had not been 
those who have lived with him on habits of|twice to London to teach them, as they had 
intimacy. He enters into society as chil-|been at Vienna. “The coolness of Ward's 
dren do their play-ground, for relaxation and| manner (said Byron) must have lent force 
amusement, when his mind has been strain-|to such a reply : I have heard him say many 
ed to its utmost stretch, and that he feels|things worth remembering, and the neatnes 
the necessity of unbending it. Ridicule is jof their expression was as remarkable asthe 
his play; it amuses him perhaps the more|justness of the thought. It isa pity (con- 
that he sees it amuses others, and much of tinued Byron) that Ward has not written 
its severity is mitigated by the boyish glee,|any thing: his style, judging by letters of 
and laughing sportiveness, with which his|his that I have seen, is admirable, and r 
sallies are uttered. All this is felt when he! minded me of Sallust.” 
is conversing, but unfortunately it cannot be! Having, one day, taken the liberty of 
conveyed to the reader; the narrator would | (what he termed) scolding Lord Byron, and 
therefore deprecate the censure his sarcasms| finding him teke it with his usual good 
may excite, in memory of the smiles and/nature, 1 observed that I was agreeably sur- 
gaiety that palliated them when spoken. _{ prised by the patience with which he listen- 
Byron is fond of talking of Napoleon; andjed to my lectures; he smiled, and replied, 
told me that his admiration of him had much |“ No man dislikes beihg lectured by a wo- 
increased since he had been in Italy, and|man, provided she be not his mother, sister, 
witnessed the stupen ous works he had plan-| wife, or mistress: first, it implies that she 
ned and executed. “To pass through Italy| takes an intersst in him, and, secondly, that 
without thinking of Napoleon, (said he,) is)she does not think him irreclaimable: thes, 
like visiting Naples without looking at Ve-|there is not that air of superiority in women 
suvius.” Seeing me smile at the compari-|when they give advice, that men, particl- 
son, he added—“ Though the works of one|larly one’s contemporaries, affect ; and even 
are indestructible, and the other destructive, |if there was, men think their own superior 
still one is continually reminded of the/ity so acknowledged, that they listen with- 
power of both.” “And yet (said I) there/out humiliation to the gentler, I don’t say 
are days, that, like all your other favourites, |-veaker, sex. There is one exception, how- 
Napoleon does not escape censure.” “That/ever, for I confess I could not stand being 
may be, (said Byron,) but I find fault, and/lectured by Lady ; but then she is ner 
quarrel with Napoleon, as a lover does with| ther of the weak nor gentle sex—she 188 
the trifling faults of his mistress, from ex-! nondescript, having al] the faults of both 
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exes, without the virtues of either. Two 
jines in the ‘ Henriade’ describing Catharine 
je Medicis, seem made fur Lady (con- 
ciawed Byron )— 

«é Possedant en un mot, pour n’en pas dive plus, 

Les defauts de son sexe, et peu de ses vertus.’ 

Jremember only one instance of Byron's 

ing displeased with my frankness. We 
were returning on horseback from Nervi, 
ud in defending a friend of mine, whom he 
wailed with all the slings and arrows of 
ridicule and sarcasm, | was obliged to be 
more frank than usual; and having at that 
goment arrived at the turn of the road that 
led to Albaro, he politely but coldly wished 
we good-bye, and galloped off We had 
scarcely advanced a hundred yards, when 
be came galloping after us, and reaching out 
his hand, said to me, “‘ Come, come, give me 
your hand, I cannot bear that we should part 
xo formally: I am sure what you have said 
was right, and meant for my good, so God| 
bless you, and to-morrow we shall ride again, | 
an I promise to say nothing that can pro-| 
duce a lesson.” We all agreed <hat we had} 
never seen Byron appear to so much advan-; 
age. He gives me the idea of being the} 
man the most easily to be managed I ever| 
aw: I wish Lady Byron had discovered the! 
means, and both might now be happier. 

Lord Byron told me that La Contessa) 
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but then I do allow, that Love would be 
more suitably represented by a female than 
amale; for men or boys feel not the pas- 
sion with the delicacy and purity that wo- 
men do; and this is my real opinion, which 
must be my peace-offering for doubting the 
wisdom of your sex.” 

Byron is infirm of purpose—decides with- 
out reflection—and gives up his plans if they 
are opposed for any length of time; but, as 
fur as [can judge of him, though he yields, 
he does it not with a good grace: he is a 
man likely to show that such a sacrifice of 
of self-will was offered up more through in- 
dolence than affection, so that his yielding 
can seldom be quite satisfactory, at least to 
a delicate mind. He says that all women 
are exigéante, and apt to be dissatisfied; he 
is, as, I have told him, too selfish and inde- 
lent not to have given those who had more 
than a common interest in him cause to be 
so. It is such men as Byron who complain 
of women; they touch not the chords that 
give sweet music in woman's breast, but 
strike—with a bold and careless hand—those 
that jar and send forth discord. Byron has 
a false notion on the subject of women; he 
fancies that they are all disposed to be ty- 
rants, and that the moment they know their 
power they abuse it. We have had many 
arguments on this point—I maintaining that 


fuieciolli had repeatedly asked him to dis-|the more disposed men were to yield to the 
continue Don Juan, as its immorality shock-|empire of woman, the less were they inclin- 
ed her, and that she could not bear that anyjed to exact, as submission disarmed, and at- 


thing of the kind should be written under 
thesame roof with her. ‘To please her, 
(said Byron) I gave it up for some time, and 
have only got permission to continue it on 
condition of making my hero a more moral 
person; I shall end by making him turn 
Methodist ; this will please the English, and 
sean amende honourable for his sins and 
mine. I onee got an anonymous letter, writ- 
ten in a very beautiful female hand (said By- 
ron,) on the subject of Don Juan, with a beau- 
tiful drawing, beneath which was written—| 
‘When Byron wrote the first Canto of Don 
Juan, Love, that had often guided his pen, 
resigned it to Sensuality—and Modesty, cov- 
ering her face with her veil, to hide her 
blushes and dry her tears, fled from him for 
ever.” The drawing (continued Byron) re- 
presented Love and Modesty turning their 
tacks on wicked Me,—and Sensuality, a fat, 
tushed, wingless Cupid, presenting me with 
pen. Was not this a pretty conceit! at 
all events, it is some consolation to occupy 


tention and affection enslaved them. 

Men are capable of making great sacri- 
fices, who are not willing to make the les- 
ser ones, on which so much of the happiness 
of life depends. The great sacrifices are 
seldom called for, but the minor ones are in 
daily requisition; and the making them with 
cheerfulness and grace enhances their value, 
and banishes from the domestic circle the 
various misunderstandings, discussions, and 
coldnesses, that arise to embitter existence, 
where a little self-denial might have kept 
them off. Woman isa creature of feeling, 
—easily wounded, but susceptible of all the 
soft and kind emotions: destroy this sensi- 
tiveness, and you rob her of her greatest at- 
traction ; study her happiness, and you in- 
sure your own. 

“One of the things that most pleases me 
in the Italian character (said Byron) is the 
total absence of that belief which exists so 
generally in England in the mind of each 
individual, that the circle in which he lives, 
and which he dignifies by calling The 





the attention of women so much, though it 





is but by my faults; and I confess it gratifies| World, is occupied with him and his actions, 
me. Apropos to Cupid—it is strange (said|--an idea founded on the extreme vanity 
Byron) that the ancients, in their mythology, |that characterizes the English, and that pre- 
should represent Wisdom by a woman, and |cludes the possibility of living for oneself or 
Love by a boy ; how do you account for this? |those immediately around one. How many 
{ confeas-{ have little faith in Minerva, andjof my sot disant friends in England are 
think that Wisdom is, perhaps, the last attri-| dupes to this vanity (continued Byron)— 
bute I should be inclined to give women; keeping up expensive establishments they 
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can ill afford--living in crowds, and with, full of research and does Hallam honour. | 
people who do not suit them—feeling en-| know no one capable of having written 
nuyes day after day, and yet submitting to|/except him; for, admitting that-a die 
all this tiresome routine of vapid reunions,| could be found who could bring to the task 
—living, during the fashionable season, if| his knowledge and talents, it would be diff. 
living it can’be called, in a state of intermit-| cult to find one who united to these his re 
ting fever, for the sake of being considered |search, patience, and perspicuity of style.— 
to belong to a certain set. During the time}The reflections of Hallam are at once ; 
I passed in London, I always remarked that/and profound—his language well chosen and 
[never met a person who did not tell me|impressive. I remember (continued Byron,) 
how bored he or she had been the day or| being struck by a passage, where, ss 
night before at Lady This or Lady That’s;|on the Venetians, he writes-— Too blind tp 
and when I've asked why do you go if it/avert danger, too cowardly to withstand it 
bores you! the invariable answer has been the most ancient government in Europe made 
— One can’t help going; it would be so|not an instant’s resistance: the peasants of 
odd not to go.’ Old and young, ugly and|Underwald died upon their mountains—the 
handsome, all have the rage in England of|nobles of Venice clung only to their lives’ 
losing their identity in crowds; and prefer |'This is the style in which history ought to 
conjugating the verb enauyer, en masse|be written, if it is wished to impress it op 
in heated rooms, to conning it over in|the memory; and I found myself, on my first 
privacy in a purer atmosphere. The con-/perusal of the Middle Ages, repeating aloud 
stancy aud perseverance with which our|many such passages as the one I have cited, 
compatriots support fashionable life, have al-|they struck my fancy so much. Robertson's 
ways been to me a subject of wonder if not) State of Europe, in his ‘Charles the Fifth’ 
of admiration, and proves what they might|is another of my great favourites (continned 
be capable of in a good cause. Iam curious) Byron ;) it contains an epitome of informa. 
to know (continued Byron) if the rising gen-|tion. Such works do more towards the ex- 
eration will fall into the same insane rou-) tension of knowledge than half the ponderow 
tine ; though it is to be hoped the march of; tomes that lumber up our libraries: they are 
intellect will have some influence in estab-|the rail-roads to learning; while the others 
lishing something like society, which has)are the neglected old roads that deter w 
hitherto been only to be found in country from attempting the journey. 
houses. I spenta week at Lady J y’s| “It isstrange (said Byron) that we are in 
once, and very agreeably it passed: the guests; geueral much more influenced by the opin- 
were well chosen, the host and hostess ‘onions of those whose sentiments ought tobea 
hospitable thoughts intent ;’ the establishment) matter of indifference to us, than by that! 
combining all the luxury of a maison mantée |near or dear friends; nay, we often do things 
en prince with the ease and comfort of a| totally opposed to the opinions of the latter 
well ordered home. How different do the' (on whom much, if not all our comfort de- 
same people appear in London and in the pends,) to cultivate that of the former, who 
country !—they are hardly to be recognized.'are or can be nothing in the scale of our 
In the latter they are as natural and unaf-|heppiness. It is in this opposition between 
fected as they are insipid or over-excited in|our conduct and our affections that much of 
the former. A certain place (continued By-'our troubles originates ; it loosens the bonds 
ron) not to be named to ‘ears polite,’ is said of affection between us and those we ought 
to be paved with good intentions, and Lon- to please, and fails to excite any good wil 
don (viewing the effect it produces on its, in those whom our vanity leads us to wishto 
fushionable inhabitants) may really be sup-| propitiate, because they are regardless of us 
posed to be paved with evil passions, as|and of our actions. With all our selfishues, 
tew can touch its pavé without contamina-|this is a great mistake (continued Byron;) 
tion. I have been reading Lord John Rus-| for, as I take for granted, we have all some 
sell’s Essays on London Society, and find | feelings of natural affection for our kindred 
them clever and amusing (said Byron,) but|or friends, and consequently wish to retain 
too microscopic for my taste: he has, how-| theirs, we never wound or offend them with- 
ever, treated the subject with a lightness|out its re-acting on ourselves, by alienating 
and playfulness best suited to it, and his re-|them from us: hence selfishness ought t 
flections show an accuracy of observation| make us study the wishes of those to when 
that proves he is capable of better things.|we look for happiness; and the principle of 
He who would take a just view of the world |doing as you would be done by, a principle 
must neither examine it through a micro-| which, if acted upon, could not fail to add 
scope nor a magnifying glass. Lord John is|to the stock of general good, was founded 
a sensible and amiable man, and bids fair to| wisdom and knowledge of the selfishness 0: 
distinguish himself. |} human nature.” ; 
“Do you know Hallam ? (said Byron.) Of, Talking of Mr. D. K——, Byron sai, 
course I need not ask you if you have read “ My friend Dug is a proof that a good heart 
his Middle Ages: it is an admirable work,'cannot compensate for an irritable temper: 
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er he is named, ple dwell on the 

er and pass over the rd nap se yet he really 
igs an excellent heart, and a sound head, of 
yhich J, in common with many others of his 
fiends, have had various proofs. He is clever 
so, and well-informed, and I do think would 
have made a figure in the world, were it not 
‘or his temper, which gives a dictatorial tone 
o his manner, that is offensive to the amour 
propre ot those with whom he mixes; and 
when you alarm that (said Byron) there is 
anend of your influence. By tacitly admit- 
ting the claims of vanity of others, you make 
atleast acquicscent beholders of your owa, 
ad this is something gained; for, depend on 
it, diaguise it how you will, vanity is the 
sme mover in most, if not all of us, and 
nie of the actions and works that have the 
most excited our admiration, have been in- 
gired by this passion that none will own to, 
yet that influences all. | 
The great difference between the happy 
aod unhappy (said Byron) is, that the former 
ure afraid to contemplate death, and the lat- 
tet look forward to it as a release from suf- 
fering. Now as death is inevitable, and life 
brief and uncertain, unhappiness, viewed in 
this point, is rather desirable than otherwise ; 
but few, I fear, derive consolation from the 
reflection. I think of death often, (continued 
Byron) as I believe do most people who are 
not happy, and view it as a refuge ‘ where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and the) 
weary are at rest.’ There is something, 
calm and soothing to me in the thought of} 
death; and the only time that I feel repug- 
nance to it is on a fine day, in solitude, in a 
beautiful country, when all nature seems re- 
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Talking ‘of hypochondriasm, Byron said 
that the world had little compassion for two 
of the most serious ills that human nature is 
subject to,—-mental or bodily hypochondri- 
asm: “Real ailments may be cured, (said 
he,) but imaginary ones, either moral or 
physical, admit of no remedy. People ana- 
lyse the supposed causes of maladies of .the 
mind; and if the sufferer be rich, well born, 
well jooking, and clever in any way, ghey 
conclude he, or she, can have no cause for 
unhappiness; nay, assign the cleverness, 
which is often the source of unhappiness, as 
among the adventitious gifts that increase, 
or ought to increase, felicity, and pity not the 
unhappiness they cannet understand. They 
take the same view of imaginary physical 
ailments, never reflecting that happimess (or 
health) is often but in opinion; and that he 
who believes himself wretched or ill suffers 


|perhaps more than he who has real cause for 


wretchedness, or who is labouring under dis- 
ease with less acute sensibility to feel his 
troubies, and nerves subdued by ill health, 
which prevents his suffering from bodily ills 
as severely as does the hypochondriac from 
imaginary ones. The irritability of genius 
(continued Byron) is nothing more or less 
than a delicacy of organization, which gives 
a susceptibility to impressions to which 
coarser minds are never subject, and culti- 
vation and refinement but increase it, until 
the unhappy victim becomes a prey to mental 
hypochondriasm.” 

Byron furnished a melancholy illustration 
of the fate of genius; and, while he dwelt 
on the diseases to which it is subject, I looked 
at his fine features, already marked by pre- 





icing in light and life. ‘The contrast then 
between the beautiful and animated world 
around me, and the dark narrow grave, gives} 
achill to the feelings ; for, with all the boast-| 
ed philosophy of man, his physical being’! 
influences his notions of that state where | 
they can be felt no more. The nailed-down| 

, and the dark gloomy vault, or grave, | 
always mingle with our thoughts of death ;| 
then the decomposition of our mortal frames, | 
the being preyed on by reptiles, add to the| 
disgusting horror of the picture, and one has 
need of all the hopes of immortality to enable 
one to pass over this bridge between the life 
we know and the life we hope to find. 


mature age, and his face * sicklied o’er with 
the pale cast of thought,” and stamped with 
decay, until I felt that his was no hypotheti- 
ca] statement. Alas! 

“ Noblest minds 

Sink soonest inte ruin, like a tree 

‘That, with the weight of its own golden fruitage, 

Is bent down to the dust.” 

“Do you know Mackintosh! (asked Lord 
Byron)—his is a mind of powerful calibre. 
Madame de Stael used to extol him to the 
skies, and was perfectly sincere in her ad- 
miration of him, which was not the case 
with all whom she praised. Mackintosh also 


|praised her; but his is a mind that, as Moore 


“Do you know (said Byron) that when J! writes, ‘rather loves to praise than blame,” 


have looked on some face that I love, imagi- 
nation has often figured the changes that 
Death must one day produce on it—the worm 
rioting on lips now smiling, the features and 
hues of health changed to the livid and 
ghastly tints of putrefaction ; and the image 
conjured up by my fancy, but which is as 
true as it is a fearful anticipation of what 
must arrive, has left an impression for hours 
that theactual presence of the object, in all the 
bloom of health, has not been able to banish: 


for with a judgment so comprehensive, a 
knowledge so general, and a critical acumen 
rarely to be met with, his sentences were 
never severe. He is a powerful writer and 
speaker; there is an earnestness and vigour 
in his style, and a force and purity in his 
language, equally free from inflation and 
loquacity. Lord Erskine is, I know, a friend 
of yours (continued Byron,) and a most gift- 
ed person he is: the Scotch are certainly 
very superior people; with intellects natu- 





this is one of my pleasures of imagination.” 


rally more acute than the English, they are 
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hetter educated and make better men of{dignity, and dr € without sincer; 
business. Erskine is full of imagination, and aaver anion a who — thes the’ they 
in this he resembles your countrymen the | made the same discovery, or who occu yee 
Irish more than the Scotch. The Irish would | lic attention, of which they are jeal 
“] : | : ous, Ap 
make better poets, and the Scotch philoso-| Englishman rarely condescends to take he 
phers; but this excess of imagination gives | trouble of conciliating admiration (th . 
a redundancy to the writings and speeches| is jealous of esteem, ) and he as rare! a 
of the Irish that I object to: they come down those who have succeeded in atten it 
on one with similies, tropes, and metaphors,|They are jealous (continued ay 
a s@perabundance of riches that makes one} pularity of every sort, and not onl . 
long for a little plain matter of fact. An/ciate the talents that obtain it, whatever the; 
Irishman, of course I mean a clever very Hyd be, but the person who possesses them 
(continued Byron,) educated in Scotland,/I have seen in London, in one of the citcls 
would be perfection, for the Scots professors|the most récherche, a literary man a-la-mod 
would prune down the over-luxuriant shoots| universally attacked by the lite of the party 
of his imagination, and strengthen his rea-|who were damning his merits with faint 
soning powers. I hope you are not very| praise, and drawing his defects into notice 
much offended with me for this critique on/ until some other candidate for approbation a: 
your countrymen (continued Byron ;) but en-| a conversationist, a singer, or even a dancer 
révanche, I give you carte blanche to attack; was nained, when all fel upon hi 
mine, as much as you please, and will join| that a superiority of tongue, voice, or hee! 
you in your strictures to the utmost extent| was as little to be pardoned as genius or t. 
to which you wish to go. Lord Erskine is,| lent. [have known people (continued ) 
or was, (said Byron,)—for I suppose age has| talk of the highest efforts of genius as if they 
not improved him more than it generally does| had been within the reach of each of the 
people,—the most brilliant person imagina-|commonplace individuals of the circle; and 
ble ;—quick, vivacious, and sparkling, he}comment on the acute reasonings of some 
spoke so well that I never felt tired of listen-| logician as if they could have made the same 
ing to him, even when he abandoned himself|deductions-from the same premises, 
to that subject of which all his other friends| ignorant of the most simple syllogism, Ther 
and acquaintances expressed themselves so| very ignorance of the subjects on which the; 
fatigued—self. His egotism was remarka-| pronounce is perhaps the cause of the few. 
ble, but there was a bonhommie in it that | less decisions they give, for, knowing nought, 
showed he had a better opinion of mankind | they think every thing easy; but this m 
than they deserved ; for it implied a belief) pertinence (continued Byron) is difficult 
that his listeners could be interested in what} be borne by those who know ‘how emg 
concerned him, whom they professed to like.|’tis to climb,’ and who having, by } 
He was deceived in this (continued Byron) ; gained some one of the eminences in liten- 
as are all who have a favourable opinion of} ture—which, alas! as we all know, are but 
their fellow-men: in society all and each are | as mole-hills compared to the acclivity they 
occupied with self, and can rarely pardon any | aim at ascending--are the more deeply im- 
one who presumes to draw their attention to! pressed with the difficulties that they have 
other subjects for any length of time. Er-| yet to surmount. I have never yet been 
skine had been a great man, and he knew it: | satisfied with any one of my own productions; 
and in talking so continually of self, imagin-| I cannot read them over without detecting s 
ed that he was but’ the echo of fame. All| thousand faults; but when I read critiques 
his talents, wit, and brilliancy were insuffi | upon them by those who could not have 
cient to excuse this weakness in the — written them, I lose my patience.” 
of his friends; and I have seen bores, ac-| “There isan old and stupid song (aid 
knowledged bores, turn from this clever man, | Byron) that says— Friendship with women 
with every symptom of ennui, when he has| is sister to love.’ There is some truth in 
been reciting an interesting anecdote, merely | this; for let a man form a friendship with: 
because he was the principal actor in it. 'a woman, even though she be no longer 
“This fastidiousness of the English (con-| young or handsome, there is « softness and 
tinued Byron,) and habit of pronouncing] tenderness attached to it that nomale frien 
people bores, often impose on strangers and! ship can know. A proof of this is, that le 
stupid people, who conceive that it arises from|dy M——, who might have been my mother, 
delicacy of taste and superior abilities. I) excited an interest in my feelings that fev 
never was taken in by it, for I have generally| young women have been able to awaken 
found that those who were the most ready to| She was a charming person—a sort of mo 
pronounce others bores, had the most indis-|dern Aspasia, uniting the energy ofa man‘ 
putable claims to that title in their own per-| mind with the delicacy and tenderness of 
sons. The truth is (continued Byron) the}a woman’s. She wrote and spoke admirably, 
English are very envious, being au fond,| because she felt admirably. Envy, malice 
conscious that they are dreadfully dull; being| hatred, or uncharitableness found no place in 
loquacious without liveliness, proud without! her feelings.” (To be continued.) 
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From Frazer's Magazine. 
COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 


“ eous Lady Blessington.” Here 
Pept want of a better, we apply to 
jer ladyship the liquorish epithet with which 
the late Dr. Parr, of Whig and “ memory, 

her, in a note of thanks for a large, 

iy, delicious, and magnificent twelfth cake, 

i because it is well known, all the world 

over, that there is no such judges of beauties 
ani sweets as the priesthood. 

itis clear that our ancient and venerable 


frend, 
«With twinkling eyes and visage chubby,” 


did in this renowned adjective endeavour to 

by one word, the many rare and racy 
walities for which the countess is distinguish- 
ed, blending the saccharine remembrance of| 
the cake with his relish of her intellectual pi- 
quancy. Asto her beauty, it would not have 
been becoming his cloth to have made more 
than a remote allusion; for, in consideration of 
their professional privileges, the clergy have 
renounced the enjoymeuts of the world, and 
aly consent to plenish the earth in obedience 
to the first commandment given to him in the 
Book of Genesis. 

The old doctor had, among the alloy of his 
Whiggish predilections and penchants, a very 
rich vein of opinion concerning Lady Bles- 
sington’s understanding, and once said that she 
would be more interesting when an old wo- 
man, with her shrewd and masculine mind, 
than even now with all her beauty; adding, 
with a luxurious laugh, quite ineffable, “ that 
meteors were not stars, however bright, though 
more gazed at.” 

Though Lady Blessington is not sufficiently 
ofa “certain age” to entitle her to rank among 
the bas bleus, yet the prediction of the per- 
spicacious doctor begins to be fulfilled, and she 
isnow dawning to the public with the radiance 
tut has long delighted her friends. 

Since the publication of Boswell’s Life of 
Johnsm, nothing of the kind so good as her 
Conversations with Lord Byron has appeared : 
their only fault arises from showing his lordship 
always in his best biband tucker, as if he had 
some innate apprehension that she saw through 
him. Indeed, it is a truth she did; for with a 
keen perception of his good qualities, she has 
not hesitated to show his ridiculous affectation 
of seeming worse than he could be, by her ver- 
batim version of what he said. 

But she has been very indulgent, and put 
herself under a greater restraint than was 
atall necessary. She should have given the 
uninitiated world the names at full length, and 
told us something of the amiable sentiments 
which his lordship cherished Lord Brougham, 
whodid so much in the Edinburgh Review to 
make him apoet. Considering her sex, how- 
ever, it is natural to suppose she stood in awe of 


e 
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her composition it is evident she hada due re- 
gard for the dogmatic critic who wrote in the 
aforesaid Review that exceedingly judicious 
article respecting the Spaniard Cevallos, and 
therefore she withheld every thing concerning 
him likely to render him ridiculous. 

Her ladyship when abroad made, we under- 
stand, many sketches of eminent characters, 
which we hope she will be induced to publish ; 
for if the vraisemblable is equal to the mirror- 
like reflection of Byron, they will be as accep- 
table, though some of the originals may per- 
haps not to be so well known here. It is in 
the exercise of the feminine faculty of discern- 
ing the peculiarities of character that her la- 
dyship excels; and in her talent for this spe- 
cies of portraiture she possesses a wand of 
enchantment that can only be duly apprecia- 
ted by those who are acquainted with the 
subjects of her art and potency. 

ut we must conclude; for our brief limits 
only allow us to remark, that, although the 
Conversations with Lord Byron derive parti- 
cular interest from the noble poet, the countess 
would “ show the glory of her art” better in an 
original work. 





From the Spectator. 
HISTORY OF THE WESLEY FAMILY. 


Tue Westevys, for several generations, were 
a race remarkable for conscientiousness, piety, 
learning, and great mental energy. The wu Wee 
ley Family” embraces, besides the celebrated 
founder of Arminian Methodism, a number of 
characters well worth studying and drawing: 
much remains concerning their lives, besides 
their various works; and humerous anecdotes 
are remembered of them: the result is, that 
they readily form the materials of an interest- 
ing work, Dr. Adam Clarke, one of the apostles 
of the founder himself, had already undertaken 
and performed the task: not, however, in a 
popular manner, and with a too exclusive re- 
ference to purely religious questions and eccle- 
siastical history. His bulky volume Mr. Dove 
has abridged ; and incorporated with his abridg- 
ment “a considerable quantity of new matter 
collected from a variety of sources.” It is long 
since we took up a volume more pregnant with 
instruction—with subjects for reflection—with 
incidents throwing so much light on poor human 
nature, or more varied with trying cases of 
worldly experience. There are, too, many 
instances of scrupulous conscience—of self- 
devotion and lofty disinterestedness—which, 
shown as they are frequently in- the history of 
persecution, fill the reader with the deepest 
admiration of individual greatness, while they 
throw a dark and hateful shade upon the mass 
of our fellow men, more especially that small 
but concentrated mass that happens for the day 
to be the wielder of the physical force. No 
part of the history of England is more instrue- 





the Lord Chancellor’s—wig; for throughout 
Museum.—Vol. XXII. 


tive than that of its Reformed Church; and it 
No. 131.—3 O 
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ia interesting to find an epitome of it in the 
different members of that family from which at 
last, sprang the most powerful, numerous, and 
well-governed dissenting church in the world— 
the Methodists of the Arminian persuasion. 

Of all the varied lives in this small but con- 
densed and copious volume, the life of the 
Parish Priest of Epworth, Samuel Wesley, the 
father of the great John Wesley,—the contro- 
versialist, the preacher, struggling against debt, 
difficulties, public enemies and private grudges, 
fires, prison, and an enormous family,—is the 
fullest of incident, of improvement, and we 
may add amusement. No man ever so wrestled 
through the world. How piteous his complaints 
of cruel creditors! how noble his perseverance 
in his duties and his studies! how light and 
how thankful a spirit he bore, even in gaol— 
even over the embers of his house, his books, 
his manuscripts—even amidst mobs that sought 
his life! He accepts the charity of some of the 
Bishops and the Nobility; but with what a gra- 
cious and dignified humility! At the same 
time, his warmth of temper, his various pur- 
suits and publications, his almost intemperate 
political zeal, involve him in situations and 
cause incidents that the genius of Fielding, had 
he had the handling of them, would have formed 
into a fine pendant for the immortal Adams.— 
This learned and most vigorous toiler in the 
vineyard not only struggled on to a very ad- 
vanced age, through all species of trials, but 
had to bear the burden of a family of five-and- 
twenty children. His friend and patron Arch- 
bishop Sharp proposed to get passed for him a 
brief for losses sustained by child-bearing.— 
This would certainly have been one of the 
most singular briefs ever read in our churches. 

The latest act of the life of this most extraor- 
dinary man was the publication of his great work 
on Job, presented to Queen Caroline. He was 
so desirous of having it complete in all respects, 
that he procured a portrait of Lord Oxford’s 
Bloody Arab to adorn it, as the representative 
of the War Horse described by Job. 

His wife was a woman of an extraordinarily 
powerful mind—learned, acute, pious, and above 
all, excellent in the management of her family. 
She died his widow, at an advanced age; and 
was indeed converted, from a state of what 
most persons would have deemed sanctity, to 
“true knowledge of Christianity,” by her son 
John, at the ripe age of seventy-three, after, as 
her epitaph says, 

“ A legal night of three-score and ten.” 

The lives of her numerous daughters are 
some of them romances of real life. The fe- 
male part of the family was as remarkable for 
intellectual endowments as the male. 


——_ 
From the same. 


BERKELEY THE BANKER. 


In Miss Martineau’s “I}lustration” of last 
month, the accessory circumstances were con- 
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ject matter of Berkeley the Banker: by me 

of whose history, the uses of paper mone ~ 
shown, as well as its abuses—the por rw 
danger of paper issues—the folly and crime of 
legislative measures that have been passed re. 
specting the currency—and the danger and 
misery arising from irresponsible firms and 
their failures; the features of which are strike 
ingly exhibited in the establishment of the Hale 
ham Bank, by an adventurer called Cavendis, 
The history of the fraudulent banker, Montarye 
Cavendish, Esq. is a fact far more striking and 
amusing than that of the honourable banker 
Berkeley; though the whole history of the lit 
ter—of his entrance into the firm—his dome: 
tic life—and more than all, the description of 
the “run” on his Lunk—are described with 
truth and life and reality that almost defy the 
idea of ficti'n. There are two grand qualities 
in Miss Martineau.—first, her extraordinary 
knowledge of the details of life aad busines: 
and next, her power of telling the tale of her 
imagination with the air of one who is merely 
relating what has actually passed before her 
eyes. In Defoe, this effect was produced by 
dwelling on little particularities; in Miss Mar- 
tineau, by the perfect keeping of the whole mass 
of incidents and sentiments. 

_One of the most extractable passages we can 
hit upon, is the History of the Establishment 
of a Bank in 1814, just previous to that enor- 
mous series of failures which shook the country 
to its foundations, and is only thrown into the 
shade by the more lurid horrors of the Panic. 

A change was indeed inevitable, as Mr. 
Cavendish well knew; and to prepare forit 
had been the great object of his life for some 
time past. To make the most of his credit, 
while the credit of bankers was high, was what 
he talked of to his wife as the duty of a famil 
man; and she fully agreed in it, as she W 
might, since she had brought him a little for 
tune, which had long ago been lost, partly 
through speculation and partly through the 
extravagance which had marked the begi- 
ning of their married life. Mrs. Cavendish 
had not the least objection to getting ts 
money back again, if it could be obtained 
by her husband's credit; and she spared 1 
pains to lessen the family expenses, and it 
crease, by her influence, the disposable means 
of the bank, on the understanding that, as soa 
as the profits should amount to a sufficient sum, 
they should be applied to the purchase of w 
estate, which was to be settled upon herself— 
Thus she would not only regain her due, bit 
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probable crash before all Mr. Cavendish’s 
cbjects were attained. Economy was there- 
fue secretly practised by both in their respec- 
tive departments, while they kept up a show 
ofopulence; and the activity of the gentleman 
in his various concerns, procured him the name 
oJack of all trades. Nobody could justly say, 
however, that he was master of none; for in 
the art of trading with other people’s money 
he was an adept. 

When he opened his bank, his disposable 
means were somewhat short of those with which 
wwokers generally set up business. He had, 
\ike others, the deposits lodged by customers, 
which immediately amounted to a considerable 
sun,as he did not disdain to receive the smallest 
deposits, used no ceremony in asking for them 
from all the simple folks who came in his way, 
and offered a larger interest than common upon 
them. He had also the advantage of lodgments 
of money to be transmitted to some distant 
place, or paid at some future time; and he could 
ecasionally make these payments in the paper 
of his bank. Again, he had his own notes, 
which he circulated very extensively, without 
being particularly scrupulous as wo whether he 
should be able to answer the demands they 
wight bring upon him. One class of disposable 
means, however, he managed to begin banking 
without,—and that was, capital of his own.— 
The little that he had, and what he had been 
able to borrow, were invested in the corn, coa!, 
and timber concern ; and upon this concern the 
bank wholly depended. He undersold all the 
corn, coal, and timber merchants in the county, 
which it was less immediately ruinous to do 
when prices were at the highest than either 
before or after; and, by thus driving a trade, 
he raised money enough to meet the first re- 
tumofhis notes. This nervous beginning being 
got over, he went on flourishingly, getting his 
paper out in all directions, and always contriv- 
ing to extend his other business in proportion, 
by a greater or less degree of underselling, till 
he began to grow so sanguine, that his wife 
took upon herself the task of watching whether 
he kept cash enough in the bank to meet any 
unexpected demand. ‘The money thus kept in 
hand yielding no interest, while every other 
employment of banker’s capital,—the discount- 
ing of bills, the advancement of money in 
overdrawn accounts, and the investment in 
government securities,—does yield interest, 

kers are naturally desirous of keeping as 
small a sum as possible in this unproductive 
state; and never ventured banker to reduce his 
cash in hand to a smaller amount than Caven- 

dish, His wife perpetually asked him how he 
was prepared for the run of a single hour upon 
his bank, if such a thing should happen! to 
which he as often replied by asking when he 
bad ever pretended to be so prepared! and, 
moreover, what occasion was there to be so 
prepared, when nobody was dreaming of a run, 
and when she knew perfectly well that the best 
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the very commencement of a panic, having 
beforehand placed all his property out of the 
reach of his creditors. 

Such were his means, and such the principles 
of his profits;—means which could be suc- 
cessfully employed, principles which could be 
plausibly acted upon, only in the times of bank- 
ing run mad, when, the currency having been 
desperately tampered with, the door was opened 
to abuses of every sort; and the imprudence of 
some parties encouraged the knavery of others, 
to the permanent injury of every class of society 
In turn. 

As for the expenses of the Haleham Bank, 
they were easily met. The owner of the house 
took out the rent and repairs in coals; and 
Enoch Pye was paid in the same way for the 
necessary stationary, stamps, &c.; so that there 
remained only the taxes, and the salaries of the 
people employed—a part of the latter bein 
detained as deposits. Thus Mr. Cavendish 
achieved his policy of having as many incom- 
ings and as few outgoings, except his own 
notes, as possible. 

It is not to be supposed but that Cavendish 
suffered much from apprehension of his credit 
being staken, not by any circumstances which 
should suggest the idea of a run to his confid- 
ing neighbours, but through the watchfulness 
of other banking firms. As it is for the inter- 
est of all banks that banking credit should be 
preserved, a jealous observation is naturally 
exercised by the fraternity, the consciousness 
of which must be extremely irksome to the un- 
sound. The neighbourhood of the Berkeley 
family was very unpleasant to the Cavendishes, 
though no people could be more unsuspicious 
or less prying: such, at least, was ilie ciiaracter 
of the ladies; and Mr. Berkeley was, though 
a shrewd man, so opén in his manner, and, 
notwithstanding a strong tinge of worldliness, 
so simple in his ways of thinking and acting, 
that even Mr. Cavendish would have had no 
fear of him, but for the fact of his having a son 
of high reputation as a man of business in a 
bank in London. Cavendish could not bear to 
hear of Horace; and dreaded, above all things, 
the occasional visits of the young man to his 
family. Never, since he settled at Haleham, 
had he been so panic-struck, as on learning, in 
the next spring, that Horace had been seen 
alighting at his father’s gate from the stage- 
coach from London. 

We are to have a second part of Berkeley 
the Banker ; but what is to be done with him 
after the stoppage of his Bank at D-——, we 
cannot guess. Perhaps the history is to be 
continued in his son Horace; who will make a 
fortune, and survive, by his sagacity and caution, 
the misfortunes of the last great “run” or “ fall” 
of 1825—the Niagara of the Banks. 
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From ithe Atheneum. 
COUSIN’S INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY.* 

Wuute the literature of England is frittered 
away by penny Cyclopedias, sixpenny tracts, 
and compilations nick-named Entertaining, the 
literature of America is daily receiving valua- 
ble accessions, both of original and translated 
works, worthy of the age and of the country. 
Dulness rules over the Row; the potentates of 
Albemarle and Burlington streets are paralyz- 
ed; nothing of importance comes from beyond 
the Tweed; and we are forced to look across 
the Atlantic for works of permanent interest 
and real utility. That ruin is falling on our 
literature is now but too evident; it is fast 
sinking to the babble of childhood, and, to aid 
its “diffusion,” will, we suppose, be brought 
down to the prattle of infancy ; no bookseller 
dares speculate in an original work, because he 
knows it will be pirated by some compiler who 
executes books “as per order”’—no man of 
genius can bear to enter into competition with 
the anonymous scribblers whose demerits are 
shielded by the names of their titled employers. 
There are, however, those in the land “ who 
have not bowed the knee to Baal ;” there are 
many who share our anxiety to increase the 
stores of information, to promote knowledge as 
well as diffuse it; and by such we are encou- 
raged, while the genius of England remains 
fettered, to seek fresh fields and pastures new, 
where soi-disant societies for diffusing know- 
ledge are as yet happily unknown. 

Victor Cousin enjoys, and deserves to enjoy, 
great continental fame; his philosophical spe- 
culations are not matters of learned curiosity 
nently practical, and tend to promote both so- 
cial and individual happiness. He has per- 
formed the same service for what are called 
Metaphysics, that Socrates executed for Ethics; 
he has brought the philosophy of mind down to 
our wants and our capacities; in his hands that 
noble science ceases to be a mere theory—it 
becomes a guide to the duties, the hopes, and 
the great destiny of man. His works realize 
the beautiful description of Seneca: “ Non est 
philosophia populare artificium nec ostentationi 
paratum; non in verbis sed inrebus est. Nec 
in hoc adhibetur ut aliqua oblectatione consu- 
matur dies, ut dematur otio nausea. Animum 
format et fabricat, vitam disponit, actiones regit, 
agenda et omittenda demonstrat, sedet ad gu- 
bernaculum, et per ancipitia fluctuantium diri- 
git cursum.” There was a time when we 
should have been surprised, and perhaps en- 
vious, that America should have the fame of 
first introducing Victor Cousin to the English 
people; but we have fallen on evil days, and 
must perforce take patience. 

The object of the course of lectures transla- 
ted by Mr. Linberg, is to prove, that the His- 





* Translated by Henning Gotfried Linberg. Boston: 
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tory of Philosophy is, in a great de. i 
tified with the Philosophy of Histor > 
shows, that the various systems of phi tu a 
which have in different ages acquired domip. 
ion over great masses of mankind, are not to 
be regarded as the arbitrary productions of in. 
dividual minds. A man of acknowledged ge. 
nius is an impersonation of the general spirit 
of thought and action, which, at a particular 
epoch, pervaded great bodiesofmen. Hig me. 
rits consist in having presented to the minds qf 
his brethren definite and luminous ideas of th 
general spirit; he creates representatives of 
these iceas, which are recognized and welecn. 
ed by the affections of the men to whom they 
are addressed—in the words of Lord Bacop 
“he accommodates the shows of things to the 
desires of the mind.” The productions of tre 
genius are consequently recognized almost by 
instinct ; not because they bring us informatiq 
from without, but because they enable usp 
see and use the information that lies within; 
they rarely surprise, because they do not cone 
to us as strangers, but are verily part and pa 
cel of our existence, “ bone of our bone, and 
flesh of our flesh ;” 


For wit is reason to advantage dress’d, 
What oft was thought, but ne’er so well express, 


From these principles, it follows, that the 
History of Philosophy is not merely a subside. 
ry part of General History, but is absolutely 
the true guide to all historical knowledge 
worthy of the name: for what is History, but 
a systematic account of the successive devel- 
opement of all the elements that constitute hu- 
manity! In order, therefore, to study it aright, 
we must become acquainted with those ele 
ments, and learn the natural order in which 
they appear. 

= 
From the Monthly Magazine. 
HAZLITT’S DEATH-BED. 

Tne late William Hazlitt was hailed at the 
commencement of his term of authorship asa 
star. Vast things were predicted of him: and 
he, looking at the flattering picture, presaged 
a happy voyage through life; but how som 
was the scene changed! His determined bent 
of thought having been ascertained to be onthe 
popular side, he was soon marked down as 
fit object for legal calumny—the fitter because 
the more conspicuous. I use the term legtl 
calumny with the intention of distinguishing 
that sort of wrong from illegal calumny, ot 
bel. To say he was an infidel, that his ase 
ciates were the same, to assail the integrity 
his opinions and the motives from whieh be 
supported them, were the lightest missile 
hurled at him by his enemies. Would be had 
lived to see his principles triumphant! 
The harassing nature of his occupation, the 
periodical supply of a certain quantum of copy, 
at length produced its effect. ‘Those alone 
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iate my simile when I liken the press to 
«the horse-leech, which cries Give! Give! ° 
and this eternal cry, together with the applica- 
tioo of stinouli to enable him to supply the de- 
gan’, brought on that deprivation of the sto- 
mach which is the usual effect of such a course 








e atts, nay, tremblingly, do I lift the 
rei] which now hangs over the death-bed of 
Hazlitt. Imagine this highly-gifted man 
gretcbed on a couch in the back room of a 
weond floor, his only child, and Martin, his 
aithful companion and friend, watching over 
him, Others were not deficient in their atten- 
tions, and in providing the means of existence 
fr aim; for know, reader, that the death-bed 
of this author was not distinguished by the 
circumstances of his possessing wherewith to 
sipport life when exertion was not in his 
wer. It seems that some sudden turn of 
memory caused a pang in the dying man’s 
iosom, and calling to one, whom I shall con- 
ceal under the name of Basilius,* he gently 
sid, “ Basilius, stoop down and let me talk to 


you. 
" Basilius, crouching by the bedside. What 
can I do for you, my dear Hazlitt! 

Hazlitt, Rid me of a pang. 

Basilius. Willingly, dear friend. 

Hazlitt. Lend me forty pounds. 

Basilius. Forty pounds! Dear Hazlitt, 
what can you want with forty pounds? 

Hazlitt. Lend me forty pounds. 

Basilius. Do not talk so, my dear Hazlitt. 
You cannot want forty pounds. 

Hazlitt. I know—I know, Basilius, what I 
ask. Lend it me—lend it me—I want it. 
Twill ease my mind—I want it. Lend it me: 
and think, Basilius, think what the world will 
ay when it is known that you lent a dying 
man forty pounds without a hope of being re- 
paid, 
The argument of Hazlitt did not prevail. 
Very shortly after he said to Martin (whose 
attendance was constant,) “ Martin, come 
here.” 

Martin approached. 

Hazlitt. Martin, | want you to write a let- 
terfor me (starting up with energy.) Swear 
you'll do it! 

a: went through the ceremony of an 
cat 


Hazlitt. Now write, “ Dear sir.” 

Martin. “ Dear sir.” 

Hazlitt, “Lam at the last gasp.” 

Martin, “Tamat the last gasp.” 

Hazlitt, “Pray send me a hundred 
pounds,” 

Martin, “Pray send me a hundred 
pounds,” 

Huzlitt. “Yours truly—” 

Martin. “ Yours teuly—" 
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Hazlitt. William Hazlitt.” 
Martin. “ William Hazlitt.” 
Hazlitt. Now, fold the letter. 


Martin folded it. 

Hazlitt. Write: “To Francis Jeffrey, Esq. 
Edinburgh.” 

Martin superscribed the letter. 

Hazlitt. NowI am satisfied. 

Martin. Shall I not put in a word, Hazlitt, 
stating who wrote it ? 

Hazlitt, starting up. Swear, Martin, you 
won’t do so; swear you ’]] send it as it is! 

Martin sent the eas Hazlitt died very 
soon after; and on the day subsequent to his 
death, a letter from Jeffrey arrived with an 
enclosure of fifty pounds.+ 


oe wet 


From the Literary Gazette and Journal! of Belles Lettres 
THE NEW CONTINENT. 

Tue discoveries of land towards the south 
pole, were made by Capt. Biscoe, in the brig 
Tula, accompanied by the Lively cutter; both 
vessels belonging to Messrs. Enderbys, exten- 
sive owners of ships in the whale fishery ; and 
the log, together with other particulars, were 
communicated to the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety. It is supposed that this land forms 
part of a vast continent, extending from about 
long. 47° 30’ E. to long. 69° 29 W.,; or from 
the long. of Madagascar round the whole of 
the southern and South Pacific ocean, as far as 
the long. of Cape Horn. 
On the 28th Feb. 1831, Capt. Biscoe disco- 
covered land; and during the following month 
remained in the vicinity. He clearly discern- 
ed the black peaks of mountains above the 
snow; but he was, from the state of the wea- 
ther and the ice, unable to approach nearer 
than about thirty miles. The stormy petrels 
were the only birds seen, and no fish. It has 
been named Enderby’s Land, long. 47° 30’ E. 
lat. 66° 30’. An extent of about three hun- 
dred miles was seen. The range of mountains 
». N. E. 

In consequence of the bad state of the health 
of the crew, Capt. Biscoe was compelled to re- 
turn into warmer latitudes. He wintered at 





t Hone ca'led on the previous day: he meta physician, 
who had attended Hazlitt, at the door, about to depart. 
“Tlow is your patient, sir?’ inquired Hone. *’Tis all 
wer,” replied the medical man. “ Clinically speaking, 
he ought to have dicd two days ago; he seemed tw live, 
during the last eight-and forty hours, purely in obedience 
to his own wil.’ A third person, who had just come up, 
here observed, “ He was waiting, perhaps, until return of 
post, for Jefirey’s reply. What he could have wanted 
with that forty pounds is a perfect mystery.” 

A few months before, Hone had met Hazlitt in the street, 
md kindly inquired as to his health and ci:cumstances. 
Both were bad. “ You are aware,’ said Hazlitt, “ of 
some of my difficulties (those dreadful bills—those back 
accounts)—but no human being knows ald. I have car- 
ried a voicane in my bosom, up and down Paternoster 
Row, for a good two hours anda half. Even now I strug- 
gle—siruggie mortally to quench—to quell it—but I can’t. 
Its pent-up throes and agonies, | fear, will break out—— 
Can you leud me a shilling '—I have been without fuod 
these twe days!" 

To state what Hone felt and did, on hearing this, would 





* To the gentleman thus designated, poor Hazlitt was 
already under deep obliga:ions. —Ed. cS 
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Van Diemen’s Land, and was rejoined by the 
cutter, from which he had been separated dur- 
ing the stormy weather in the high south lati- 


tude. In Oct. 1831, he proceeded to New 
Zealand. In the beginning of Feb. 1832, he 


was in the immediate neighbourhood of an im- 
mense iceberg, when it fell to pieces, accom- 
panied by a tremendous noise. On the 15th 
of the same month land was seen to the south- 
east, long. 69° 29 W. lat. 67° 15. It was 


found to be an island, near the headland of 


what may hereafter be called the Southern 
Continent. On the island, about four miles 
from the shore, was a high peak, and some 
smaller ones; about one-third of the highest 
was covered with a thin scattering of snow, 
and two-thirds completely with snow and ice. 
The appearance of the peaks was peculiar ; the 
shape was conical, but with a broad base. 
This island has been named Adelaide island, 
in honour of her Majesty. Mountains were 
seen to the south, at a great distance in- 
Jand, supposed about ninety miles. On the 
2lst of February, 1832, Captain Biscoe land- 
ed in a spacious bay on the main land, and 
took possession in the name of his Majesty, 
William the Fourth. The appearance was 
one of utter desolation, there being no vestige 
whatever of animal or vegetable life. In fu- 
ture this part of this continent, if such it prove, 
wil be known as Graham’s Land. 


— te wt 


From the Spectator. 


THE CHARMED SEA 


Is another triumph of female genius. The 
subject is the wrongs of Poland. Miss Marti- 
neau conducts a troop of exiles to their place 
of slavery and serfdom in the inmost recesses 
of Asiatic Siberia. She has thrown her whole 
soul into the dramatic delineation of their 
wrongs. Noone can follow her without being 
suffocated with indignation against the Rus- 
sian despot. The moral power of the descrip- 
tive part is of so highand engrossing a charac- 
ter, that the interests of Political Economy look 
cold and insignificant by the side of her tale of 
Polish Wrongs: never was the union of instruc- 
tion and narrative so imperfect as in the 
Charmed Sea. The reader glows with far too 
much passion to stop for illustrations of the 
principles of exchange: they seem as if they 
could wait, till the wrongs of Poland, now cry- 
ing out for vengeance, were righted and re- 
venged. 

The Polish societies must get the Charmed 
Sea translated into French, cutting out the 
Economy : it will naturally circulate all over 
Europe, and do the work of more than an ar- 
my. There are plenty of Poles both in this 
country and Belgium, if not in France, equal 
to the task of transferring it into both French 
and German: in these languages it will travel ; 
and much are we mistaken, if it does not, by 





The Charmed Sea.—Extract of a letter from Washington Irving, 


feeling, make a far juster impression of the dp. 
ties of mankind in this righteous cause than 


any thing that has yet come from the mind of 
man. 


—_ 


From the Athenzum, 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM W 
INGTON IRVING. i 


(The friends of this distinguished writer wil 
be well pleased to hear of him, and still more tp 
read of his intended visit to Europe. To the 
public generally, the following sketch of his jour. 
neyings among the wild tribes beyond the verge 
of civilization, cannot fail to be acceptable; and 
we earnestly hope, that it will not be long before 
we have something more than a sketch of this in. 
teresting tour.] 


Washington City, Dec. 18, 1832, 

I arrived here a few days since, froma tour 
of several months, which carried me far to the 
West, beyond the bounds of civilization. 

After I wrote to you in August, from, I think, 
Niagara, I proceeded, with my agreeable fel. 
low-travellers, Mr. L. and Mr. P.* to Buffalo, 
and we embarked at Black Rock, on Lake 
Erie. On board of the steamboat was Mr. E., 
one of the commissioners appointed by goverv- 
ment to superintend the settlement of the emi- 
grant Indian tribes, to the west of the Missis 
sippi. He was on his, way to the place of ren- 
dezvous, and on his invitation, we agreed to 
accompany him in his expedition. The offer 
was too tempting to be resisted: I should have 
an opportunity of seeing the remnants of those 
great [Indian tribes, which are now about to 
disappear as independent nations, or to be 
amalgamated under some new form of govert- 
ment. I should see those fine countries of the 
“far west,” while still in a state of pristine 
wildness, and behold herds of buffaloes scour- 
ing their native prairies, before they are driven 
beyond the reach of a civilized tourist. 
We, accordingly, traversed the centre ot 
Ohio, and embarked in a steamboat at Cincin- 
nati, for Louisville, in Kentucky. Thenee we 
descended the Ohio river in another steamboat, 
and ascended the Mississippi to St. Louis. Our 
voyage was prolonged by repeatedly running 
aground, in consequence of the lowness of the 
waters, and on the last occasion we were nearly 
wrecked and sent to the bottom, by encounter 
ing another steamboat coming with all the im- 
petus of a high pressure engine, and a rapid 
current. Fortunately he had time to shears 
little so as to receive the blow obliquely, which 
carried away part of a wheel, and all the up 
per works on one side of the boat. 
From St. Louis I went to Fort Jefferson, 
about nine miles distant, to see Black Hawk, 








* Mr. Latrobe and Count Portalis. Mr. trving had met 
with those gentlemen at Boston, in July, and they had tra- 
velled together to the White Mountains of New — 
shire, through a country which he describes as beautitul, 
with a fine mixture of lakes and forests, and bright, pure, 





its quiet power, its searching truth, its depth of 


running streams, 
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and his fellow prisoners— 


ihe Indian warrior, 
; forlorn crew, emaciated and @ejected—the 
redoubtable chieftain himself, a meagre old 


man upwards of seventy. He has, however, a 
joe head, @ Roman style of face, and a pre- 
possessing countenance. * * * 








At St. Louis, we bought horses for ourselves, 
wia covered wagon for our baggage, tents, 
isions, &c.; and travelled by land to In- 
dependence, a small frontier hamlet of log- 
houses, situated between two and three hun- 
red miles up the Missouri, on the utmost verge 

civilization * * * 

From Independence, we struck across the 
fodian country, along the line of Indian mis- 
sons; and arrived, on the 8th of October, after 
ten or eleven days’ tramp, at Fort Gibson, a 
fontier fort in Arkansas. Our journey lay al- 
mst entirely through vast prairies, or open 

plains, diversified occasionally by beau- 
titul groves, and deep fertile bottoms along the 
dreams of water. We lived in frontier and 
almost Indian style, camping out at nights, ex- 
cept when we stopped at the Missionaries, 
gattered here and there in this vast wilder- 
ness. The weather was serene, and we en- 
countered but one rainy night and one thunder 
storm, and I found sleeping in a tent a very 
sweet and healthy repose. It was now up- 
wards of three weeks since I had left St. Louis 

id taken to travelling on horseback, and it 
agreed with me admirably. 

“On arriving at Fort Gibson, we found that a 
mounted body of Rangers, nearly a hundred, 
had set off two days before to make a wide 
tour to the west and south, through the wild 
hunting countries; by way of protecting the 
friendly Indians, who had gone to the buffalo 
hunting, and to overawe the Pawnees, who are 
the wandering Arabs of the West, and con- 
tinually on the maraud. We determined to 
proceed on the track of this party, escorted by 
a dozen or fourteen horsemen, (that we might 
have nothing to apprehend from any straggling 
party of Pawnees,) and with three or four In- 
dians as guides and interpreters, including a 
captive Pawnee woman. A couple of Creek 
Indians were despatched by the commander of 
the Fort to overtake the party of Rangers, and 
order them to await our coming up with them. 
We were now to travel in still simpler and 
rougher style, taking as little baggage as pos- 
sible, and depending on our hunting for sup- 
plies; but were to go through a country 
abounding with game. The finest sport we 
had hitherto had, was an incidental wolf hunt, as 
we were traversing a prairie; which was very 
animated and picturesque. I felt now com- 
pletely launched ina savage life, and extremely 
excited and interested by this wild country, 
and the wild scenes and people by which I was 
surrounded. Our rangers were expert hunt- 
és, being mostly from Illinois, Tennessee, &c. 

We overtook the exploring party of mounted 

gers in the course of three days, on the 

banks of the Arkansas; and the whole troop 
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crossed that river on the 16th of October, some 
on rafts, some fording. Our own immediate 
party had a couple of half bred Indians as ser- 
vants, who understood the Indian customs, 
They constructed a kind of boat or raft out of 
a buffalo skin, on which Mr. E. and myself 
crossed the river and its branches, at several 
times, on the top of about a hundred weight of 
baggage—an odd mode of crossing a river a 
quarter of a mile wide. 

We now led a true hunting life, sleeping in 
the open air, and living upon the produce of 
the chace, for we were three hundred miles 
beyond human habitation, and part of the time, 
in a country hitherto unexplored. 

We got to the region of buffaloes and wild 
horses; killed some of the former, and caught 
some of the latter. We were, moreover, on the 
hunting grounds of the Pawnees, the terror of 
that frontier; a race who scour the Prairies on 
fleet horses, and are like the Tartars or roving 
Arabs. 

We had to set guards round our camp, and 
tie up our horses for fear of surprise; but 
though we had an occasional alarm, we passed 
through the country without seeing a single 
Pawnee. I brought off, however, the tongue 
of a buffalo, of my own shooting, as a trophy 
of my hunting, and am detergnined to rest my 
renown as a hunter, upon that exploit, and ne- 
ver to descend to smaller game. We returned 
to Fort Gibson, after a campaign of about thirty 
days, well seasoned by hunter’s fare and hunt- 
er’s lif. * * ° oe 

From Fort Gibson, I was about five days 
descending the Arkansas to the Mississippi, in 
a steamboat, a distance of several hundred 
miles; I then continued down the latter river 
to New Orleans, where I passed some days 
very pleasantly. 

New Orleans is one of the most motley and 
amusing places in the United States; a mix- 
ture of America and Europe. The French 
part of the city is a counterpart of some French 
provincial towns; and the levee, or esplanade, 
along the river, presents the most whimsical 
groupes of people of all nations, castes, and 
colours; French, Spanish, Indian, Half-breeds, 
Creoles, Mulattoes, Kentuckians, &c. I passed 
two days with M., on his sugar plantation, just 
at the time when they were making sugar. 

* * * * * 

From New Orleans I set off, on the mail 
stage, through Mobile, and proceeded on, 
through Alabama, Georgia, South and North 
Carolina, and Virginia, to Washington, a long 
and rather a dreary journey, travelling fre- 
quently day and night, and much of the road 
through pine forests, in the winter season. 

* *# * * 

At Columbia, the capital of South Carolina, 
I passed a day most cordially with our friend 
P. I dined also with G. H., whom I had known 
in New York, when a young man, and who is 
a perfect gentleman, though somewhat a Hot- 





spur in politics. It is really lamentable to see 
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so fine a set of gallant fellows, as the leading 
Nullifiers are, so sadly in the wrong. They 
have just cause of complaint, and have been 
hardlydealt with, but they are putting themselves 
completely in the wrong, by the mode they 
take to redress themselves. As a committee 
of Congress is now occupied in the formation 
of a bill for the reduction of the Tariff, I hope 
that such a bill may be devised and carried, as 
will satisfy the moderate part of the Nullifiers. 
But [ grieve to see so many elements of na- 
tional prejudice, hostility, and selfishness, stir- 
ring and fermenting, with activity and acri- 
moay. * * 

I intended stopping but a few days at Wash- 
ington, and then proceeding to New York; 
but I doubt now whether I shall not linger for 
some time. I am very pleasantly situated: I 
have a snug, cheery, cosey, little apartment in 
the immediate neighbornood of Mr. » and 
take my meals at his house—and, in fact, make 
it my home. I have thus the advantage of a 
family circle, and that a delightful one, and 
the precious comfort of a little batchelor re- 
treat and sanctum sanctorum, where I can be 
as lonely and independent as J please. Wash- 
ington is an interesting place to see public 
characters, and this is an interesting crisis. 
Everybody, too, is so much occupied with his 
own or the public business that, now that | 
have got through the formal visits, I can have 
my time pretty much to myself. * * * 

As to the kind of pledge I gave, you are 
correct in your opinion. It was given in the 
warmth and excitement of the moment—was 
from my lips before I was aware of its unqua- 
lified extent, and is to be taken cum grano 
salis. It is absolutely my intention to make 
our country my home for the residue of my 
days; and the more I see of it, the more I am 
convinced, that I can live here with more en- 
joyment than in Europe; but I shall certainly 
pay my friends in France, and relations in 
Eugland, a visit in the course of a year or two, 
to pass joyously a season in holiday style. 

You have no idea how agreeably one can 
live in this country, especially one, like my- 
self, who can change place at will, and meet 
friends at every turn. Politics also, which 
makes such a figure in the newspapers, do not 
enter so much as you imagine into private life ; 
and I think there is a much better tone re- 
specting them, generally, in society, than 
there was formerly; in fact, the mode of liv- 
ing, the sources of quiet enjoyment, and the 
sphere of friendly and domestic pleasures, are 
improved and multiplied to a degree that would 
delightfully surprise you. 

——a 





From the Athenzuin. 

THE LONDON UNIVERSITY AND THE 
SOCIETY FOR DIFFUSING KNOW-.- 
LEDGE. 

WE couple these Institutions together, be- 
cause no two can be more intimately connected: 


The London University, $c. 


they were projected, and have been gy 


Pported 


by the same parties—imen anxious for the 


neral education and instruction of the ° 
the same influential names will be fant 
the Council of the one and the Committee 7 
the other; and the known proceedings, and tn 
now known result, in the one case. may be 
made to illustrate the unknown proceed 
and the probable result in the other, * 
We have just received a most melancho} 
Report, addressed by the Council of the lon 
don University to the proprietors,—the sub. 
stance of which is, briefly, that the Council 
having expended the £158,882 10s, subscribed 
by the proprietors, the University was, in Qj». 
tober last, in debt £2,946; that, under ci. 
cumstances, the Council thought it better «t) 
delay” communicating these facts to the pro. 
prietors, and take the chance of a new ss 
sion; that they accordingly borrowed £110) 
to enable them to proceed : -that the result hag 
not justified their hopes; and they now “¢op. 
sider it their duty to disclose everything re. 
lating to the Institution in the very fullest 
manner to the proprietors and the public; be 
ing persuaded that an institution, founded on 
the principles of this University, can only be 
successfully conducted by the most open deal. 
ing,”--which disclosure amounts to this, that 
at the end of the present session the Univer. 
sity will be about 4000 in debt ; and that it 
will be impossible to proceed, unless the pro 
prietors consent to raise, by subscription, £1000 
a year at least. This the Council entertain 
sanguine hopes the proprietors will do, because 
“the sum of 20s. annually would not be felt 
by any one;” and if “1000 persons subscribe 
this amount, £1000 per annum would then be 
obtained”--a truth that cannot be questioned; 
and it is accordingly proposed, that a book be 
provided, in which all who are willing should 
inscribe their names; “after which the col- 
lector would call annually upon the subseri- 
bers for the amount, in a manner similar to 
that adopted by the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge”—another truth, also, of 
which we entertain no doubt. One ground of 
the sanguine hopes of the Council is, “the 
security against fulure mismanagement,” which 
the proprietors must have in the present con- 
duct of the University”—the value of which 
security we leave others to determine, being 
content ourselves to note the admission that 
there has been mismanagement. And whats 
the result?—that the University is brought 
down to bankruptcy; and now, when it is ub 
terly impossible to proceed even to open al- 
other session, the Council consider it their duty 
to “ disclose everything.” 
The Council have, it appears, pleasant V+ 
sions of future prosperity ; and so have we; 
but ours will melt into thin air in a moment, 
if the University is to continue under the same 
management, which in reference to the past, 


they themselves admit was mismanagement 
The Council anticipate that great good wil 
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from the establishment of the University 
ghool; and 80 do we,—but were they not 
and stimulated on to establish the school, 
ne branch schools, at the very outset! 
further, the Council have hopes that good will 
yault from instituting a Professorship of Civil 
ineering. “It has been,” it appears, “sug- 

to the Council, that some other branches 
learning than those for which there are at 
present classes, might be usefully taught at 
iie University ;” they have, in consequence, 
wgken the subject into their consideration ; 
nd have now under deliberation the question 

{instituting Professorships of Civil Engineer- 

g and some other subjects not hitherto taught 

in British Universities ;”"—that is to say, the 

Council have just found out that the opinion 

which influenced many of the proprietors, and 

which was first prominently put forth by the 
jectors of the London University, namely, 
that the old cloisteral and monkish institutions 
of the middle ages were not suited to the in- 
llectual wants of the nineteenth century, is 
worthy of being taken into consideration. Why 
this very Professorship of Civil Engineering, 
the proposed establishment of wiaich is now 
uder deliberation, is among the especial ad- 
es held out in the Prospectus dated 8th 
May, 1826! As the fact may seem scarcely 
eredible, we will here quote the passage. After 
geaking of the benefit to the medical profes- 
son, promised in the establishment of the Uni- 
ersity, the Prospectus proceeds as follows: 

“The young men who are intended for the 
sientific profession of a Civil Engineer, which 
as of late been raised so high by men of ge- 
nius, and exercised with such signal advantage 
tothe public, have almost as strong reasons as 
those who are destined for the practice of me- 
dicine, for desiring that a system of academical 
education should be accessible to them, where 
they can be best trained to skill and expertness 
under masters of the first eminence.” 

This was the announcement in the Pros- 
pectus of 1826; and now—that is, seven years 
afterwards—when the University is bankrupt, 
we are informed that such an appointment has 
been suggested to the Council, who have ta- 
ken the subject into their consideration. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We pretend 
toknow nothing of the management, either of 
the London University, or the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, but what the 
several Committees please to communicate ; 
ind itis a great ground of complaint against 
loth, that no one can know more than what 
the Council or the Committee choose to tell ;— 
the close borough system is in both these In- 
stitutions the system of management: a few 
names are thrust prominently forward; and 
whoever ventures to hint a suspicion that all 
snot right, is instantly reviled, as if he were 
questioning the moral conduct of men whom 
the whole country respect; although the fact 
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mittees, and know nothing of its proceedings; 
for instance, my Lord Brougham has not at- 
tended one single meeting, in the last year, of 
the Council of the London University ; Mr. 
Baring, Mr. James Mill, Viscount Sandon, and 
Mr. John Smith, only one; Lord King, two; 
Viscount Ebrington, four. It is a melancholy 
fact, that the committees of most Institutions 
will be found constituted after the following 
manner: a few influential names—a tew weak 
and vain followers—and some selfish and in- 
triguing people who contrive to get the whole 
power into their hands. As a choice specimen 
of the proceedings of the Council of the Lon- 
don University, we will here give an account 
of the election of the Secretary frum their own 
Report : 

“The office of Secretary having become va- 
cant by the resignation of the Warden, Mr. 
Horner, the Council, took the following steps 
to fill up the vacancy. They published adver- 
tisements, calling upon candidates to send in 
their applications addressed to the Chairman 
of the Council. The advertisements stated 
that the salary would not exceed £300 a year; 
that the Secretary would be required to give 
daily attendance at the University during such 
hours as the Council should direct; that he 
should keep the records of the Council, and 
act as its minister in its absence.” 

Now, as the Council only met seventeen 
times in the last year, and as we have given a 
specimen of the attendance of its influential 
members, the Council were right enough in 
desiring to obtain “the whole undivided ser- 
vices” of the gentleman to be chosen as Secre- 
tary, who was to “act as its minister in its 
absence.” Well, what was the result of the 
published advertisements ? 

“ A considerable number of applications 
were in consequence received, and the Coun- 
cil proceeded to examine the claims of the va- 
rious candidates. ‘The Council were desirous 
to obtain the whole undivided services of a 
gentleman fitted to fill this office; but at the 
period of election the Council considering the 
state of the institution; and that Mr. Coates, 
who had acted as their Secretary since the re- 
tirement of the Warden, and whose zeal and 
assiduity, together with his acquaintance with 
the state of the University, had been highly . 
beneficial to the Institution, was in many re- 
spects peculiarly qualified for the situation ; 
determined, under the circumstances, to elect 
that gentleman, although with a previous know- 
ledge that whilst he undertook to discharge 
all the duties of the office, he would not be able 
to give constantly more than three hours at- 
tendance at the Uuiversity during the day. In 
consideration of this diminished portion of ser- 
vice, they offered the situation to him at the 
reduced salary of £200 per annum.” 

This strikes us as about the strangest piece 
of mummery we ever heard of. We quite 





is notorious to the well informed, that those 





agree with the Council in their estimate of 


persons rarely attend the meetings of the Com-|the zeal and ability of Mr. Coates: and we are 
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the more scrupulous in recording this, because 
Mr. Coates is also Secretary to the Society for 
diffusing Useful Knowledge, and has, we hear, 
expressed himself hurt at our comments on 
the proceedings of that Society: but, whatever 
merit Mr. Coates might possess, it was known 
to the Council before they issued out their ad- 
vertisements—and it was nothing less than a 
mockery to require gentlemen to send in ap- 
plications, no doubt accompanied with testimo- 
nials and all the helping ‘support that anxious 
men could add to their pretensions, when Mr. 
Coates was deemed in so “ many respects pe- 
culiarly qualified” that, “ with a previous know- 
ledge that he would not be able to give con- 
stantly more than three hours attendance,” the 
Council felt bound to elect him. If any man 
could discharge “all the duties” with three 
hours attendance, why was the Council so de- 
sirous of obtaining undivided services !—and 
if Mr. Coates was so peculiarly qualified for 
the office of Secretary, why advertise for an- 
other person? We do not say, or insinuate, 
that there was any undue preference shown to 
Mr. Coates, or that the advertising was only 
an expensive colouring thrown over his ap- 
pointment ;--but we feel bound to state, that 
Mr. Coates was, we are informed, originally 


clerk to Mr. Tooke—that Mr. Tooke, himself 


solicitor to the University, is one of the Coun- 
cil, and an influential one it will be believed, 
when we add that he on the Committee of 
Management, and that from the minutes of at- 
tendance it appears that he was forty-two times 
present at the meetings of the Council and the 
Committee, at which Lord Brougham, whose 
name is, somehow or other, more frequently 
before the public in connexion with the Insti- 
tution, was not once present. 

But, it may be asked, was no warning voice 
raised in time to save so noble an Institution 
from that ruin which has now overtaken it! 
Assuredly there was; but it spoke to the “deaf 
adder that stoppeth her ear.” But what en- 
couragement is there for independent men to 
interest themselves on these occasions? What 
was the result of our anxious and public inqui- 
ries addressed to the same parties in their ca- 
pacity of Managers of the Society for the dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge! The readers of 
the Atheneum cannot have forgotten, that early 
in the last year we drew attention to the 
strange proceedings of that Society—we prov- 
ed, from their own Reports, that, though thou- 
sands and tens of thousands were avowedly 
sold of their publications—not one shilling of 
profit had, according to the accounts, ever been 
derived from them—and the reply to thia, put 
forth officially, was, that we were in error; 
that there were large profits, only they did not 
appear in the accounts ;—and there the mat- 
ter ended; not one of the noblemen or gentle- 
men whose names are registered on the Com- 
mittee thinking the subject deserving further 
inquiry, Observe, that for five consecutive 
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years the published accounts show 
ble loss; and these noblemen and 


QD invaria. 
entlemen | 

are content to be told, when the oon mya 

is questioned, that there were large profit 


only they do not appear in the accounts ! Why 
so brazen an assertion was never before throw, 
in the face of inquiry—and yet it is held tobe 
conclusive; or, perhaps the Committee think 
it well “to delay” communicating further par. 
ticulars until “ the result has not justified their 
hopes;” and then we shall have full informs. 
tion, and a conviction expressed that there js 
nothing like “the most open dealing,” By 
this was not the only conseqnence of our ip. 
quiries, for when our publisher called shortly 
after, in the ordinary course of his business, in 
Pall Mall East, he was informed that Mr 
Knight* considered the attack as personal, an 
the Atheneum should never have another gf 
the advertisements,—and, strange as it may 
appear, he has been enabled to keep his won! 
This fact, ridiculously unimportant to the pre 
prietors of a paper which, for months, has cup 
stantly omitted a great number of advertise 
ments, ought not to be overlooked as proving 
a very extraordinary power in one of the 
fessed agents of the Society. The advertis. 
ments of the Society’s volumes of Entertaip. 
ing Knowledge were sent by Mr. Knight 
the Atheneum when, as is known, its sale was 
not the tenth part of what it is now; and how 
could they, with due consideration of the in 
terest of the Society, be subsequently with 
held ’!—But we were thus to be punished in- 
stead of honoured for our zeal—we might sub 
scribe our hundred pounds to the University, 
and our annual guinea to the Society, but these 
were as nothing to the enormous offence of 
venturing to hint that there was jobbing in the 
management of the Institution. _ It is our firm 
belief—and why therefore should we hesitate 
to avow it !—that up to the beginning of last 
year, when we first drew attention to their 
proceedings, the books, reviews, and maga- 
zines of the Society were principally manufac- 
tured by some half dozen of what are called 
the active men of the Committee, with the aid 
of two or three outside literary journeymen; 
and that among these, the printer, the sta- 
tioner, and the publishers, the whole profits of 
the concern were swallowed up. If we erria 
our suspicions, we are most willing to publish 
the explanatory proof. We are, in truth, most 
anxious that if we are in error, it should be 
proved—but withholding advertisements ts no 
proof a 

So far as the London University 1s concert 
ed, it is, we fear, too late for remonstrance; 
our annual subscription the Council shall have, 
and we wish them success; but we most ant 
iously hope, that the noblemen and gentlemen 
whose names are placarded all over the king 
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© Publisher of the Entertaining Knowledge volume 
not of the Useful Knowledge. 
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over the Society for the dit- 
nowledge, will now feel that 

have a duty to perform to the public, and 
iat they are not justified in abandoning the 
erests of the Institution to any parties who 
my be pleased to ingratiate themselves into 


ice and power. 
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j From the Athenrum. 
GOSSIP ON LITERATURE, &c. 

PgarioDICALs go on increasing ; the Cobbetts 
i the Backinghamsare making fresh experi- 
nents in literature, not at all dismayed by the 
atelligence which must, ere this, have reach- 
them, that two magazines of merit, and of 
onestanding, are about to resolve theinselves 
istoone. The truth is, that depression of al- 
post all branchesof literature has thrown much 
lent on the town, and learning and genius 
ue largely employed just now in the daily, 
yeekly, and monthly publications. 

Cobbett's Magazine is the work of the two 
gos of the far-famed William Cobbett, M. P.: 
the beginning is promising. There are good 
pers in it, both literary and political: of the 
latter, that on the war with Holland, and ano- 
ther on Ireland, will please many ; and, of the 
jymer, that on Banim’s novels wili ensure 
raders. The moral merits of some of the 
sandard novels are well hit off’ “ Would you 
seduce a wife? Falkland shall teach you todo 
itwith gravity and dignity. Would you mur- 
der? Eugene Aram shall show you its neces- 
sity for the public advantage. Would you rob! 
Paul Clifford shall convince you of the injus- 
tice of security, and of the abominableness of 
the safety of a purse on a moonlight night. 
Would you eat? Turn with Harry Bertram 
ani Dandie Dinmont to the round of beef. 
Would you drink! Friar Tuck is the jolliest 
ofcompanions. Would you dance, dress, and 
drawl! Pelham shall take you into tuition. 
Would you lie, fawn, and flatter! Andrew 
Wylie shall instruct you to crawl upward with- 
out the slime betraying your path. Would 
you yawn, dose, sleep, or dream! Cloudesley 
shall do it for you for the space of the first 
volume.” 


In the dullest of all days for matters of sci- 
enceand genius, we are glad to hear the an- 
nouncement of any work which promises infor- 





* We have just had a specimen of these placards drawn 
eat for us by a friend who saw them posed about Lin- 
taln—the following is the typographica! appearance :— 

SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL 
KNOW LEDGE 
Presid~nt LORD BROUGHAM 
Vice-President LORD JOHN RUSSELL 
HAVE JUST COMMENCED PUBLISHING 
THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA 


Why, we have already received at least fifty letters on 
the blunderings in the Cycloprdia, which, it appears, these 
fords “have just commenced publishing.” —The 
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mation to the mind, or pleasure to the fancy. 
Edwin Landseer has all but finished a noble 
picture of Sir Walter Scott. The great poet 
is sitting meditating in the Rymer’s Glen, of 
Abbotsford, with his two favourite stag-hounds 
athis side. A little stream, called the Huntly 
burn, is glimmering among the bushes; and the 
inspired look of the bard, and the romantic as- 
pect of the scene recall, it is said, those fine 
verses of the old ballad describing True Tho- 
mas, the minstrel, conscious of the presence 
of the queen of Elfland. This will form a fine 
companion to the more domestic picture by 
Allan, in which Scott is seated in the Waver- 
ley Study, reading a manuscript. 

We hear, also, that some one is manufac- 
turing a Life of Sir Walter Scott, for Mr. 
Bentley, and that it will soon be ready for pub- 
lication. We have not heard the writer nam- 
ed; it is, however, a bold enterprise, as the 
family papers, and the memoranda and corres- 
pondence of Scott, are in the hands of Mr. 
Lockhart, to be employed in the Memoir now 
preparing. There were several Lives of John- 
son published, before the inimitable one of Bos- 
well outstripped all competition. 


On New Year’s Day, a new Monthly Jour- 
na], the exclusive subject of which is to be the 
Fine Arts, was to be published at Milan, under 
the title of Giornale delle arti del Disegno. 
Some of the most eminent literati of Italy, 
such as Count Bossi, Professor Romagnosi, 
Sacchi (the antiquarian), Palagi and Migliara 
(painters), Monti (the sculptor), Durella and 
Canonica.(architects,) and Anderloni, (the en- 
graver,) are engaged to write for this publica- 
tion. 


Much uncertainty prevails about the open- 
ing of the Italian Opera. The frequent chan- 
ges in the administration of this establishment 
are highly injurious to all parties. We sus- 
pect that Laporte was too late to secure an 
efficient company for the early part of the sea- 
son, when he took possession. ‘ Corradino,’ 
or Mozart’s ‘ Figaro,’ we hear, will be the first 
opera. Signor Costa is engaged as Maestro: 
he is a clever musician, but much too young to 
have the control of the musical department; 
and much too accommodating in patching up 
operas with his own compositions, Mad. de 
Meric, who sang in Italian, French, and Ger- 
man operas last season, is engaged to sing in 
the English version of ‘Don Juan,’ at Drury 
Lane, and also at the King’s Theatre, in the 
Italian operas. 


Capt. Polhill is making great efforts to se- 
cure talent for his German operas. Some 
valuable acquisitions are to be added to the 
band. The vocal department, says Monsieur 
the Director, cannot be equalled! The be- 
witching Herbele is said to have married, and 
retired froin the stage. 


A sale of three days’ continuance has dis 





“Ablative Case’’ aloue bas brought us twenty. 


persed among many purchasers Mr. Anderson’s 
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collection of autographs, which Evans justly 
called “the most important, curious, and inte- 
resting ever offered in a public sale.” So 
much was their worth felt, that, even in the 
present depressed state of the market tor what- 
ever is rare or elegant, they brought high 
prices; though low undoubtedly to what they 
would have done five or six years ago, when 
autograph fanciers were numerous in the land. 
They were much beyond mere autographs, for 
among them we noticed Martin Luther's far- 
famed letter to Charles V. ; an agreement be- 
tween Ariosto and a husbandman, in which 
the poet allows the latter the use of his cattle 
for five years—profits to be mutually shared ; 
a leaf from the poems of Tasso, in his own 
handwriting; a letter concerning the Cid, by 
the great Corneille; a letter tothe Carlo Dati, 
by the greater Milton; some twenty letters, 
many of them full of pleasant gossip, by Dry- 
den; one of the best was addressed to the Earl 
of Halifax, and mentioned the poet’s intention 
of translating Homer. There was also Pope’s 
preface to his works, containing curious spe- 
cimens of correction; and Byron’s letter to 
Miller, the bookseller, on his declining to print 
Childe Harold. In truth, with the exception 
of Sakspeare and Scott, all the eminent men 
of Europe during the last five hundred years 
had contributed something to this singular col- 
lection. The whole brought about five hun- 
dred pounds. A very interesting volume, 
throwing much light on the domestic condition 
of many men of genius, might be made out of 
what we looked over. 


A Fleet taken by a charge of Horse.—At 
the time of Pichegru’s eruption into Holland 
(1795), the frost was unprecedentedly severe, 
and the Texel so completely ice-bound, that 
he ordered some squadrons of cavalry to charge 
across the frozen element, and capture the 
Dutch fleet locked up in it. They according- 
ly clapped. spurs to their horses’ sides, sur- 
rounded the ships, and made a caption of them 
at the first summons, though their whole 
means of offence against a broadside were a 
few hundred sabres and horse-pistols! We be- 
lieve that the occurrence stands without a pa- 
rallel in ancient or modern story. 


The illustrated volumesof Sir Walter Scott's 
poetry will begin, we are told, to make their 
appearance in the month of May; they are to 
be printed and bound up in the manner of 
Murray's Byron; each volume will contain 
two landscapes from the pencil of Turner, and 
illustrations in prose in the hand of Mr. Lock- 
hart. It will make a beautiful and popular 
publication, and will be followed by the Life 
and Correspondence of the illustrious poet.— 
* Milton, his Life, Times, and Religious and 
Political Opinions,’ is a work promised by Mr. 
Ivemay. The author has taken a wide field ; 
he will in the historic picture, have to crowd 
his canvas so with figures, that the poet will 
be lost, as Charles was among the roses of 





Kneller’s painting.—' A Memoi 
and Medical Opinions of Dr. . pided 
promised by his intimate friend, Dr, Boor A 
———: ~ known for his literary tase 
and medi nowledge, beth j 

America, . in England aaj 


Discovery in the Pacific.—A Captain 
commander of an American merchantshj 
lately arrived in the United States, mention 
that, in lat. 4° 20° N., long. 168° 40°, he dis 
covered a group of fourteen islands, not laid 
down on any chart. They were all inhabited, 
and the natives spoke the Spanish language, 


East Florida.—An exploring part 
ly found in the prairies ao the cnet Siaact 
large quantities of wild white grapes, of exce). 
lent flavour and large size—as well as a spe. 
cies of indigenous cotton.—U. 8. pa. 


Election Wit.—At the late Philadelphia 
election, a voter was challenged for not bei 
“ naturalized.”—* A pretty objection to a tne 
Yankee,” he replied ; “ but are you naturaliz. 
ed yourself!” —* Yes, sir.”—“ Well, you are 
not civilized by a considerable majority, | 
reckon.” 


We are glad to see by the Scotch pa 
that the creditors of Sir Walter Scott have, 
contrary to the predictions of one of our Lo 
don journals, met his executors in a spirit of 
moderation and equity, and accepted as payment 
the identical sum for which, in the year 18%, 


‘|he became bound. In England also, something 


equally pleasant deserves to be made known, 
Sir Herbert Taylor has, by command of His 
Majesty, written a very kind letter to the pre. 
sent Sir Walter Scott, informing him, thata 
pension of two hundred a year has been grant- 
ed to Miss Scott from the Civil List; and as 
this, we believe, required the concurrence of 
his ministers, we may consider it as secured 
to her for life. 


Great Canal of Goetha.—This magnificent 
water-line, which passes through the heart of 
Sweden, and unites the North Sea and the 
Baltic, was opened with great solemnities on 
the 26th of September last. It will admit 
vessels drawing nine feet and a half water, 
and two and twenty feet in width; and they 
may make the passage into the Baltic in eight 
days, with the aid of steam-boats across the 
lakes which occur on its line. It has been 
two-and-twenty years in construction, and 
costs rather more than $10,430,000, (£1,255, 
000,) of which $6,378,334, were contributed 
by the state. 


ERRATA. 

The Young Napoleon, p. 60, is from the Fo 

reign Quarterly Review, and not from the 
Quarterly Review. 

The remarks on Capt. Back’s expedition are 

from the Monthly Magazine, and not from the 





New Monthly Magazine. 
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